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After Heseltine, the flood? 


Aker Heseltine, the flood - that is 
the awful expectation of most people 
ip polytechnics and colleges of the 
likely consequences of the new local 
government Bill. The general belief 
seems to be that what happened to 
the universities in 1981 will happen 
to the rest of higher education in 
1982 as soon as inconvenient obsta- 
cles like local government rights 
have been cleared out of the way. 

The trouble with this clear, and 
calamitous, scenario is that it does 
not appear to be entirely accurate. 
First, it is not certain that Mr Hesel- 
tinc will be able to pass the Bill in its 
presently intended form. His original 
plan to require local authorities to 
hold referenda if they wished to in- 
crease their rates beyond a ceiling 
imposed by the Department of the 
Environment seems to have been 
vetoed by the shire Tories and their 
parliamentary' friends, and the 
alternative, another election instead 
of a referendum, looks a dangerously 
double-edged weapon in the face of 
the SDP surge. 

So the Government's present in- 
tentions remain opaque. Mr Hesel- 
tine, of course, could fall back on 
even more blatantly partisan man- 
ipulation of the block grant and hope 
that those councils which in his view 
are spending too much will be deter- 
red by the threat of disproportionate 
losses of rate support grant. But like 
all attempts to blackmail, it depends 
for its success on the quiet submis- 
sion of the intended victim. Yet 
there is not the slightest evidence 
that the. .worst “offenders" will be- 
have in this Way - and if they do 
not, further manipulation of the 
block grant will only have the effect 
of freeing more councils from any 
financial dependence on central gov- 
ernment at all. This hits already hap- 
pened to the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority. As a result the Gov- 
ernment's options seem to have nar 
rowed down to shifting the burden 
from commercial to domestic -rate- 
payers (a political strategy that could 
go badly wrong) or vague long term. 

S iromises to reform or abolish rates 
promises that have been made and 
iroken by most governments during 
the last 20 years). 

Of course, the amount of the adv- 


anced further education poo] to be 
announced by the end of the month 
will be disastrously inadequate, fall- 
ing so far short of what is needed to 
maintain the present system of 
polytechnics and colleges that it 
could destroy the still fragile consen- 
sus achieved by the plan for an in- 
terim national body. If this did hap- 
pen there would be a descent into 


f ien there would be a descent into 
inancial chaos which would make 
the UGC selectivity exercise appear 
in contrast, a model of orderly con- 
traction. 

The implication of all this for the 
non-university sector is that the 
Heseltine Bill, although a substantial 
threat to the necessary effort to 
maintain an adequate level of bind- 
ing, may be less important than the 
cut in die pool which will mean that 
local authorities will be able to main- 
tain present standards only by great- 
ly increased supplementation from 
the rates. Faced with the escalating 
cost of basic and essential services 
much closer to the hearts of high- 
spending Labour councils, the elec- 
toral threat posed by the rise and 
rise of the SDP, and the growing 
threat of a ratepayers' revolt, many 
local authorities in an election year 
will feel they have no alternative but 
to make substantia] cuts. 

Secondly, it is wrong to imagine 
that no real cuts have been made by 
local authorities in the polytechnics 
and colleges they maintain. Although 
the spotlight has been on the univer- 
sities for the past five months (exact- 
ly as the UGC intended it should 
be), more jobs have been Lost in the 
local authority than in the university 
sector over the last year. The recent 
figures produced by the expenditure 
steering group which showed that 
spending on further education last 
year was £24m lower than allowed 
for in that year’s rate support grant 
give a dear indication of just how 
much local authorities have already 
done to cut costs in 'the ijon- 
university sector. It is oiie thing for 
' the universities to insinuate that they 
have been cut much more savagely 
than the polytechnics and so subtly 
to suggest that the balance can be 

S it right by relaxing university and 
creasing polytechnic cuts. It would 
be quite another for the Government 


A can of worms 


The Council of Local Education Au- 
thorities was well aware of the can of 
worms it was opening when it sub- 
mitted its report on college govern- 
ment to ministers last year. Directors 
and principals were infuriated by im- 
plications of extravagance and saw' 
the report as a thinly disguised bid 
for an unnecessary and undesirable 
further extension of authorities’ pow- 
ers of interference in the running of 
pcJnehkqicS’Mid: colleges. ~ ... ...s , 


There are two opposing views of 
the way in which the_guidelines laid 
down by Sir Toby Weaver should ■ 
change to accommodate national 
planning. In the institutions them- 
selves there is considerable support 
for a strengthening of the role of 
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complained that existing instruments 
and articles were too prescriptive.' It 
called for changes in tout main 
areas: mid-year budget changes. 
£ou^ 'approvals, .the employment of 
staff . and . Intervention in cakes of 
"dubious financial management". ' 
.iPreise.itt constraints were contribut- 
ing to. inefficiency, it said, putting 
the case- for local authorities to Cut 
back, on the" level - of independence 
enjoyed .by thejr institutions.. ; 

It took a long time for the working 
party which arose l out of 'the. report, 
tp .reach tentative ; cohclustan 
the Change? which vroifld be p.*,™ 
in Ihe changine Circumstances of tpa 
public sector. The recommendations 
would have; been considerably less 
controversiaj^htih .ihe ; Origin ni docu- 
ment,' but do .^bt appear to have 
been, to the Ukihg of the Department 
or Education add Science,; .■ • 


governors as a protection against 
those who see higher education as an 
ideal target for cuts. The corporate 
status of the Inner London 
polytechnics is * . eyed . enviously : by . 
those fearful of more direct control 
by_Ceptral or local. government. • 
The counter argument is that more 
power, not less, should be vested in 
the local authority in order to pro- 
vide real accountability and control 
expenditure. Its proponents insist 
that the Weaver guidelines are now 
. outdated • and that some changes ' 
would' .have tq be introduced if ' 
national planning of: any' sort is to 
become a reality. * ; 

. ,AltH<mgh the Instinct of thpse in- ' 
sidd higher education- is; to support 
.tjie.fiht , portion, there- must be 
doubt .about ■ whether such an 
approach B., right' for the tidies. All 
sides .c lum to accept the need for a 

tinnal: -oiatrihiitlnn _ 


vious attractions but has yet to be 
put to the test in circumstances of 
real stringency. The relatively easy 
ride enjoyed by the five polytechnics 
has more to do with the policies of 
the Inner London Education Author- 
ity than corporate status. 


As the working party rightly con- 
cluded in its unpublished report, 
there are changes which could be 
made 'without inviting wholesale in- 
terference in the everyday r unning of 
institutions. ; No one would support 
measures which ' encouraged the 
spread of practices complained of by 
some college principals, who have to 


• tt 1 ■ y* any cuts- 

’ wbk*. have to be made,! and It may 
: he that .ropt.e ; changes: .be: heces- ■: 

sary in j Instruments \aqd j articles - of 
govertment to ensure' that (hi ded- 
sfons of a national body- are put into 
' practice.;--;. . ' : f 
.The, fatter London ' Moddi'.hj&s^'dl)^ 


seek local authority clearance for the 
most mundane administrative deci- 
sions. But the DES can be under no 
illusions that the. problems of college 
government wil} somehow disappear. 

On the contrary, even the interim 
body which .starts work next month 
is likely to be faced with the same 
thorny :quesfion8 which the ■ DES has 
decided to dodge for the moment. 
Certainly, the focal ■ authorities are 
right that either of the models put 
forward In the Green. Paper would 
require ■ some amendment to instru- 
ments and articles, albeit :after some 
delicate negotiations; which instilu- 
tion fd .representatives and the uni- 
ons. The interim committee should 
waste iio lime in grdspine that par- 
. nodar^ nettle and . reopem ng diacus- 
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the foundation of higher education 
policy since the mid-1960s. 

Indeed there is a strong case for 
discriminating in favour of the non- 
university sector. It is after all less 
well resourced than the university 
sector. It has more potential to con- 
tribute to the solution of the over- 
whelming problem of youth unem- 
ployment. Britain arguably has 
enough elite higher education (= 
universities?) but far too little popu- 
lar or mass higher education (» 
polytechnics and colleges?). 

Yet the polytechnics are cruelly 
vulnerable to further cuts and do not 
possess the powerful lobby enjoyed 
by the universities on which to base 
a fight back. If the amount of the 
AFE pool is too ridiculously low, if 
the Heseltine Bill succeeds in curb- 
ing the present ability of local au- 
thorities to make good cuts in the 
pool allocation by supplementation 
from rate income, and if as a result 
the plan for an interim national body 
is stillborn, the future of the whole 
non-university sector will be in 
jeopardy and the hopeful achieve- 
ment of Anthony Crosland’s binary 
policy will be fatal undermined. 



to be persuaded of this by a com- 
bination of such special pleading and, 
its own annoyance at local govern- 
ment's refusal to make the cuts that 
it has failed to make itself. 

The present position is clear. 
There has been no departure from 
the policy of evenhandedness in 
making the cuts. The local author- 
ities have been as Scrooge-like as the 
University Grants Committee, 
although their public profile has 
been much lower, and the circum- 
stances will make them meaner still. 
As a result it is extremely difficult to 
sustain the argument that the univer- 
sities have been exceptionally hard 
hit by the Government’s destructive 
policy of public disinvestment at a 
time of national economic crisis. 
Rather the danger is the other way 
round: for the Government to im- 
pose additional cuts on the 
polytechnics and colleges now would 
represent a radical departure from 
evenhandedness between the two 
sectors, which in an approximate 
form as the binary policy has been 
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Item eight. Christmas party. I be- 
lieve we have a proposal from one of 
our student reps. John isn’t it? 

Mark. 

Ah yes. Mark. Jolly good, Ifc 
floor’s yours, Mark. 

Thank you, sir. Well, lt*s rah 
about the possible format of ii 
year's party and possible future p*. 
ties. You sec we rather feel that stu- 
dents have not been adequately rep- 
resented on the organizing commtlin 
for previous Christmas parties. la 
fact we’ve not been repressed at d. 

Technically true, John. Technically 
true. But quite honestly I thiol 
everyone’s leant over backwards to 
make certain you get the sort ol 
party you like. Last year we lured 
that night club in the middle of two 
and booked a five piece band. What 
was it called? Yes Dr Tranter, you 
handled this aspect didn't you? 

Juice on the Loose, sir. North Leo- 
don R and B. Very tight. 

Exactly. And then as I recall, Di 
Asplnall, a special student period 
during the evening entirely devoted 
to John Lennon. Am I right? 

Indeed you are, sir. Nothing W 
Lennon tracks for 60 minutes, AD « 
way from “You’ve got to hide W* 
love away” - the rather ppaDEn 
track on Help - right through jo i« 
sardonic “Ballad of John and Ywo ■ 

Yes, I remember it well. Professor 
Standish got quite carried away in 
the middle of ^‘Power to the 
Right On’’. And didn’t we all g 
together tor one of the songs. I ba« 
a mental picture of Dr Rabitz stand- 
ing in the centre of the dan« i area 
while we joined arms around him. 

Yes sir. That was for “So Ihh & 
Christmas". 

“So this is Christmas”? 

Yes, sir. Yon remember 
So this is Christinas . . . da da-« 

dado ” -H-t- 

Ah yes. “A™*" 

over - da da dada dee . 

Exactly, sir. 

And all helped down I 
some of that beer your students^ 
these days. What was it,y r 

tock? Mason’s Thoroughbred / m 

thing like that. 

Marstoh’s Pedigree, dr. A-" 1 * 
fluepint. 

Well John, as i£ 

pretty well bent over bacW““ ^ 
year to go along with st kfgf 

martd, but we’re wish 

any suggestions that you 
to make about tins year s , 

Can I speak frankly, ^ 

: Of course. 

Well, sir. What we’d «»« gL 
all Is to go back to what * j 
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Polys, collets may escape 
brunt of expenditure cuts 


Tory MPs 
I revolt on 
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James Joll on J. L. 
Talmon, 12 

Michael Meacher on 
research, 10 
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Students 
who just 
carnt spel 

to Olga Wojtas 
fottish Correspondent 
A quarter of first year students in 
^ science and socinl science at 
University need help with 
woe writing skills, and 10 per cent 
« mem are “seriously at risk", 
Wqrding to a confidential report by 
“ mier faculty committee on li- 

S?' 

'J* group was established last 
S under Dr , Philip Hobsbaun, 
1D , English literature, follow- 
disquiet over students' difficulty 
■Jo spelling and structure of sent- 

J)* roportalso states that 50 per 
of English language and litera- 
.^sludents need help. “The figures 
SL“ -aw to higher standards 
in English, or to the 
of English departments to 
h®? Jj^dents with the liighest en- 
“J qualifications," it says. 

riled include: “The 

n^gone through a limited 

Sit?! but there has been 
. fcastie difference of the centur- 

tui, JJ « common for matters 
tangibility to be dissi- 
“Sailing ships for 
jnm ^ first reported around 
tak m reached their 

of the nineteenth 

qSfc *5°^. “ggests that the uni- 
to revise i,a ex * 

j<st srn?f« 0 !. thc J attaimnents fi 18 * 

’; ia bsSn i?? 1 * -^d provide a course. 
S^uununicative skills 

tea ching is already tak- 
^fOr,k°^ atl basis, but 

■ to ah^ ■ ^mmittee feel that this 

burden on Indi- 
t : Maff and lacks 


by John O'Leary v \ 

Polytechnics and colleges are tb escape more lightly 
than expected in next year’s' round- of cuts under 
Government proposals put to the local authorities this 
week in a confidential report. As a result, they may 
fare better than the universities during 1982-3. 

Leaders of the local authority associations will meet 
Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for Education, next 
Wednesday, to discuss a 3Vi per cent cut in the total 
amount allotted to the Advanced Further Education 
Pool. The “quantum” will be set at £5 36m, the Govern- 
ment providing 56 per cent of that amount. 

The cut, outiined in a Department of Education and 
Science paper to the Expenditure Steering Group for 
Education, is one per cent lower than lhat set for the 
universities next year, But the use of currrent expendi- 
ture targets which have not been met will make the 
tree reduction similar to the universities'. 

In the DES paper it is assumed that revised targets 
were met last year when in reality spending overshot by 
some 4 per cent, and the same is likely to be true this 
year. In addition, the central government contribution 
to the pool is to be reduced from 59 to 56 per cent, 
obliging the local authorities to raise more from the 
rates. 

Comparisons are complicated by the adoption of new 
pricing mechanisms ana the decision, announced this 
week, to almost halve tuition fees for home students 
and those from EEC countries. Local authorities have 
been compensated for the loss of income by the addi- 

Claim aims 
lower paid Hn 

by David Jobbing 

Some protection for the lower paid 

lias been built into college lecturers’ 

1982 pay claim. The salaries council nfo 
of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and- Higher 
Education, has decided to press tor a L 

12 per cent rise and an additional |L|f r s 
flat rate payment of £250 a year. • M- mmLWk .m, 
If the claim was met in full, it Hpppsy 
would bring a senior lecturer at the 
bottom , of the scale to £11,029 a 
year, the highest paid principal lec- 
turer to £16,196. and the dlrwtor of 
the largest polytechnic to £29,280. 

The decision, which -still has to be 
ratified by the teachers’ panel of the - -•'..‘yaL 

Burnham further education commit- .vf# 
i tee, will put lecturers slightly out of ,-i iR| 

; line with other public sector workers 
whose unions are claiming a 'com- gniv'.*H|W 
i mori core" cost of living increase of &<!-.* • JMBft 

■ 12 per cent only. But many are seek- /,.V ft,-. ' 
ing other inmprovements not sought ^'*:T 

i by Natfhe such as reductions in 
I hours and improved holidays. 

[ One option put before the union 

■ by its executive was to drop the flat 

i rate element of the claim- but his 

• would have • meant defying policy 
r adopted by Natfhe’s conference this 

r ^But the size of the flat rate claim g^idding and s 
i could anger union members who feel ^ university 
that • a succession of pegtap Oxford by nln 
- awards has widened differentials un aQ ^ re ti 

■ acceptably. 


lion of £73m to the pool. 

The DES paper acknowledges that the new figure 
will result in redundancies, some compulsory. Earlier 
ESGE estimates put the loss of further and higher 
education jobs at 5,800 by 1983-4. 

Non-advanced further education is to be allowed an 
extra £35m during 1982-3 in addition to the £50m 
already announced to assist provision for the 16-19 age 
group. The sector will be given a one per cent Increase 
but will see this swallowed up by increased student 
numbers. 

Both the universities and the public sector will be 
more tightly controlled as a result of the surprise 
derision to reduce tuition fees. Designated courses will 
cany a fee of £480 instead of the current £900, thus 
reducing the incentive for institutions to boost recruit- 
ment as a means of raising extra funds. 

A statement from the DES explained: "Some mea- 
sure of fee income is important to ensure that institu- 
tions retain a degree ol flexibility. However, a high 
level allows institutions to some extent to offset finan- 
cial constraints imposed by static or declining recurrent 
grants by recruiting more students. This in turn gener- 
ates more public expenditure.” 

The change will not affect students receiving manda- 
tory awards because their fees arc paid by local author- 
ities, but rising levels of fees since 1977 have meant 
that the marguiai/income fr om Increa sing recruitment 
often exceeds the cost of prevramOt^extra students, 
according to the DES.^\vi ° 


policies 

Signs of disaffection among Con- 
servative MPs and councillors with 
the Government’s higher education poli- 
cies emerged this week with the pub- 
lication of two critical reports. 

In an examination of the effects of 
spending cuts on the universities and 






Li scuffling in the s^ Cambridge won a chUly vklory at 
the University Match at Twickenham on Tuesday when they defeated 
Orford by nirSt si*. They now lead with 44 victories to 43 In the 
series and retain the Bowring Bowl. 


on the Robbins Principle, only two 
of the five Tory members of the 
Select Committee on Education were 
prepared to defend the Govern- 
ment's record. One, Mr Pntrick Cor- 
mnek (Staffordshire S\V) voted with 
Opposition MPs, while Mr Harrv 
Greenwny (Ealing North) and Mr 
David Madcl (South Bedford) ab- 
stained. 

The report urged the Government 
to reconsider its current policies to 
take account of the comparative 
costs of maintaining a student at uni- 
versity and an individual on the un- 
employment register. It also called 
for guarantees to be given to univer- 
sities that necessary redundancy costs 
will be met or the rate of cuts slowed 
down. 

“The committee is extremely con- 
cerned that the Department of 
Education and Science should have 
embarked on a policy which, unless 
additional funds of a very substantial 
nature can he injected into the uni- 
versity system, must inevitably lead 
to some universities going bank- 
rupt, " it said. . 

While not directly passing judg- 
ment on the state of the Robbins 
Principle lhat all qualified students 
should be able to enter higher educa- 
tion, the MPs noted that opportunities 
for sixth formers would be sharply 
reduced and the development of con- 
tinuing education Inhibited. 

At a press conference to launch 
the report, Mr Cormack said: “A lot 
of what is being done is highly 
damaging; it is not being thought out 
and the country is going to have to 
live with these actions for a very 
long time unless we can persuade the 
Government to think again.” 

A "more considered and thought- 
fill” reply to the committee’s report 
on higner education followed by an 
announcement of economies spread 
over a quinquennium would have 
avoided the damage now being done, 
he said. 

Even Mr Tim Brinton (Con. 
Gravesend), one of the two members 
of the committee to vote against the 
report, said he accepted the de- 
sirablity of extending the university 
cuts from three lo five ■ years. 

In the second report, by a working 
party of the Conservative National 
Advisory Committee for Education 
which included leading local author- 
ity figures, the Government’s prefer- 
I red option for a permanent national 
! body to plan public sector higher 
education was rejected. 
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Ah yes. First class idea- 

Laine and Jezebel . - ■ Tommy 
devil was: born . • ■ . ° aB dJ? 
.Steele and the ^avenje « d 
course good old Franks, 

"I re T member ^ yooboo ■ 

i j . 

Not exactly sir. wh ^ip 
like most of all is » :Co** 
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moo Room.. i .«{»■■■■.?: 
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*9 a matter ■ 
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th&n. i Literacy, 
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most scientists to despair. Dr Gary 
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Ww.vA j . • between the tactics of creationist can it be experimented with. Hence, 
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in March This require* n, L. ^nitinn re aious, wmeu u usk,iuiu 6 v ^ . w uhimwu vr ■ 

S?. n " ^the Darwinian ^theory of fs thus, by deMtmn, reu» . taking a different lack. Even if crea- " RO t consistent With the scientific 
SHE" is tauK schools' an References tion-srience is not totally scientific method to hold on to a hypothesis 
mu 41 effort must be devoted to the and and expert they claim, peither Is evolution nqce that * has. been, consistently dls- 

ten ^1. canno.be otavrf iu P ™,1*, nor proved." 

relatively recently by the act of a witness*. . : - 
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ivid Jobbins reports on the National Union of Students’ winter conference in Blackpool 

tudents steer a 

loderate course t x 


\»sf 

in- 


state leaders or (he National 
n of Students secured significant 
•ies against extremists on the 
nd right during tlie winter con* 
ze in Blackpool this week, 
tong their achievements they 
ed: 

srwlidming support for a 
long strike next term by 
30 non-finalists in universities, 
schnics and colleges in protest 
: 4 per cent grants rise; 
defeat of attempts to provide 
form for Mr Owen Canon, MP 
ermananh and South Tyrone; 
2ction by conference of enti- 
ty the far left of the executive's 
ic towards occupations such as 
•it the Polytechnic of Central 
>n (PCL); 

cessful containment of inci- 
be tween the political extremes 
id off by anti-NUS delegates 
2 far right. 

iident Mr David Aaronovitch 
inference he believed the pub- 
mid support a national strike 
t the proposals for awards. 


she said. And Mr Ken Stratford of 
Thames Polytechnic added: “The 
NUS executive is already doing its 
best to make sure the right is lost. 
We are going to win by fighting, not 
by going to the Government with a 
begging bowl." 

Ms Alison Harris (PCL) said: 
“The executive wants to avoid any 
direct action which will result in con- 
frontation with the Government. The 
Education Alliance is nothing but a 
debating society for bureaucrats." 

Ms Sarah Veale, a left-wing 
member of the executive, said: *‘[ 
believe in the Education Alliance but 
it has to be more than on paper, ft 
has to be an alliance in action." 

Attempts to block alternative 


funding plnns such as that devised at 
Salford on the grounds of alleged 
privatization were rejected. Calling 
ror caution, Mr Fred Blakey, New- 
castle University, wanted that col- 


IUS is claiming a 17.4 per cent 
se, and conference rejected 
.tempts to cut the real level of 
rant, but instead to fight to 
.tin its real level and increase 
.inability. 

ing the debate Ms Hank Hast- 
For the executive, said the de- 
. being made were “hardly ex- 
ant." 

ice 1979 student grants have 
jut by 17 per cent, if we take 
per cent we have been uffered 
II be a further 15 per cent cut 
terms." 

Neil Stewart, NUS Scottish 
•rson. said it was a real cut, 
lost serious setback we have 
A for some time." 
ie end of the debate on cuts, 
cutive's strategy of campaign- 
ough the Education Alliance 
■dorsed, although 4 move to 
talks and launch direct action 
Iv narrowly defeated. 

Alan Ferns, Lancaster Uni- 
said: “This Government has 
: an educational policy, it has 
icial one." He called for a 
, coherent, and imaginative 
gn based on total apposition 

Georgia Grindlay, South ' 
Polytechnic, accused certain 
its in the universities of ,want- 
fight their cuts at the expense 
her sectors, "Unfortunately 
seem to be letting them get 
•vfth it," she claimed.. 

: $4 r Aaronovitch was npt pre- 
tp support direct action had 1 
over his attitude to PCL, 


leges would compete among them- 
selves to ensure their survival. Out 
Mr Tim Macnamara (Salford) said 
the initiative wns supported by the 
local trades council, trades unions, 
and the local Labour MP. “When 
people talk about privatization, they 
should look in their own back 
yards,” he said. "We want greater 
plurality in university finances." 

Conservative students failed to 
bring NUS into discussions with the 
Government designed to span the 
university cuts over a longer period 
than three years. 

Supporting the move, Mr Paul 
Goodman, a Federation of Con- 
servative Students member of tlte 
executive, said: “The chances of re- 
versing the cuts arc minimal. The 
only inlmt the union can do is to go 
to the Government and argue that 
they should be spread over five years 
at feast. 

Executive committee member Ms 
Nicky Edwards accused supporters of 
an emergency resolution supporting 
alj direct action against the cuts of 
elitism and fetishism. Occupations 
such as PCL's were a totally futile 
tactic, she suggested. But Mr Alaric 
Bamping, (PCL) said it had shown 
the power of united direct action. 
And Mr Paul Tyler . (Thames 
Polytechnic) warned, union leaden 
that . “hobnobbing with the TUC” 
was not going to stop the cuts. 

But Mr Stewart said occuoatlons 





Moderates versus the far left, NUS president David Aaronovitch (left); Northern Ireland MP Owen 
Carron (top right) and Sarah Veale (right). 


More blows for the left included 
the failure to stop the Conservative 
mayor of Blackpool, Mr Jim Blake, 
from giving delegates a civic wel- 


Bul Mr Stewart said occupations 
should only be. used as part of a set 
of wider tactics where they had the 
support of the trade unions. 

Ms Rosalind ' Thackeray (York 
University) argued that only rational 
argument was going to convince pub: 
lie oplulo'n that higher education 
should not take its share of the cuts. 


come. Two votes were necessary be- 
fore it . was cleaT that last year’s 
embarrassing decision to withdraw 
an invitation shortly before the then 
mayor was due to speak would not 
be repeated. 

Mr Blake was heckled from the 
balcony of the conference hall by 
about 60 delegates who had walked 
out in protest. 

Most of the executive would have 
left the platform if the left had been 
successful in persuading the confer- 
ence to give tune for Mr Owen Cur- 
ron MP to speak, It was later dis- 
closed. They accused him of being a 
spokesperson for the Provisional 
Sinn Fein, which he later denied, 
although admitting he was a 
member. 

Repeated attempts to give him an 
opportunity to address conference 
Failed but he later held two late night 
' fringe meetings attended by. 400 stu- 
dents at a. Blackpool hotel, and 
briefly appeared on the balcony dur- 
inrconference. 

The Federation of Conservative 
SLudents. for the first time sent no 
-delegates to conference (his year. 
But the student right was repre- 


sented by 35 anti-NUS observers 
several of whom stood for election to 
various committees and were given a 
hard time by opponents during hust- 


ings. The worst receptions were re- 
served for one delegate from Kent 
University wore a union jack 
teeshirt, and another who was a 
member of the right-wing Monday 
Club who was accused of being a 
fascist. 

One candidate for election wore 
the paramilitary flak jacket, khaki 
shirt, Rnd gleaming army boots 
which were seen on rightwingers last 
year. He was rushed at by female 
students who took exception to a 
procuts badge depicting scissors ab- 
out to sever a bra-strap on the 
grounds that it was sexist. 

Mr Aaronovitch claimed that it 
was part of a deliberate attempt by 
people opposed to NUS to inflame 
delegates and advised conference to 
listen in "totally contemptuous and 
cold silence.” 

Mr Tim Unacre, chairman of FCS, 
said such incidents only served to 
strengthen the view that disaffilia- 
tions should continue until NUS 
changed or died. ■ 

A move which could make confer- 
ences more moderate was supported 
by an overwhelming majority of de- 
legates. They agreed that the execu- 
tive should prepare a plan for cross- 
campus ballots for delegate elections, 
instead of relying on general meet-, 
ings. Only a quarter of student 
unions use ballots, and their more 
widespread introduction would in- 
evitably curb the influence of activ- 
ists. 


terdeen to set up development trust 


Students back 
GLC 

Students are to back the Greater 
London Council in its legal battle to 
retain low public transport fares. 

But they toned down an attack on 
Lord Denning, the Master of the 
Rolls, who last month ruled against 
the GLC, by deleting a call for his 
immeidate removal from office. 

Anxieties about this demand had 
earlier led to the narrow majority 
(296 votes to 295) by which confer- 
ence expressed its support for the 
GLC. 

Mr Ian Lund, genera] secretary ol 
the London Students Organization, 
said students were the main benefi- 
ciaries of the low fares policy. 

Ugly rumours 

The only independent socialist on 
the NUS executive, Ms Hank Hast- 
ings, is not to resign despite her 
allegations that other student leaders 
were obstructing her work and hying 
to discredit her. 

In a personal statement to confer- 
ence, she said that since her election 
"I have been subjected to behind UK 
scenes browbeating, insinuation, 
rumour, gossip and carve-out." 

The last straw was a decision W 
cut the NUS welfare budget, fa 
which she is responsible vice- 
president, from £5,75u to £4,500. 


een University is to set up a 
pment (rust to allow for 
tic innovation, its principal 
tor George McNicol, has re- 

sssor McNicol was speaking at 
Jay teach-in organized by the 
cn Association of University 
amended by all campus un- 
.lijents, local MPa.jma repre- . 
horn 

! princlpkf iMre&ctL ihat^ thej 
M. ,nbl; intended.; to 1 : offset the 
,m' the cuts; altbaVgh ‘At&r-' 
second: tvortt hit iinlvcrs- 
CbUartdiThefhrid Would, have- 
5 ! objective^ ' vynlch 1 are ex- 


pected to be revealed at (he meeting 
of the university’s general council in 
the middle of the month. 

Professor McNicol said he hoped 
the trust would be supported by 
Aberdeen’s 25,000 graduates scat- 
tered throughout the world, as well 
as by the focal community and in- 
dustry. 

.. - BaLNorth^Abcrdeen Labour MP, 
iVjberi ^HunheaV.vriiriWd/rthdt 

-treadmill. wilh^the Govcmmept cdt- 
Urig the amount of mpney ralsed. He 
. also criticized, sucha scheme' hs diyi- 
; «ve, since only the : universities with, 
facilities which could be used by 


mmunity links for polys 


trier London Education ,'Au* 
is planning a review of its five 
ftntcs designed to develop 
nore in line with the needs of 
nmunity. 

Neil Fletcher, ; chairman d! 
further and higher education 
imfttee, was due to discuss 
Jposal at a special meeting 
ly technic directors at the end 
week. 

inions have already welcomed 
i which will assess (he provi- 
f role of the polytechnics as 
(licit relationship with the 


( Mr Fletcher explained that a re- 
view wte necessary ftecause the Lort- 
don polytechnics pad.no clehr' terms 
of reference and; the authority had 
not defined ; tyhu was expected; , 

' ; .“We ’• want to dewlap . higher 
education in Uiie with ihe needs of 


vvuhiuuu mi hii> wiui me ntearoi 

the community) the needs ofrKc 
authority - and the --’needs of tho 
polytechnics", he said) ' !'■ 

• ILEA held h meeting wirii, stu- 
dents unions iq more than : 30- col- 
leges hiid polytechnics- this week to 
discuss cooperation iri defence of the 
education service. ' 


large companies would benefit. 

The Conservative MP for West 
Aberdeenshire, Sir Russell Fair- 
grieve, said Aberdeen University was 
in a unique position with its isolated 
geographical location, and responsi- 
bility to (he area, including a high 
involvement with local health care, 
and its case for a reduction in cuts 
should be argued on thoso grounds. 

-''added '.that: the universities 
t Should .unite to fight -the manner in 
which the cuts had been' applied by 
the University Grants Committee. 
There had To be cuts, he said, but 
these should be extended from a 
three year to g five yea r timescale. 

Courses win prizes 
for capability 

SalfOnf University’s M§c course In 
environmental resources has been 
recognized by the Rbyal . Society of 
Arts under the Society’s Education 
for Capability scheme. 

The scheme encourages a shift of 
emphasis frpm understanding and re- 
finement, towards an. ability to cope; 
create and communicate 'in the 
eyeiyday world.' V - 

Also among tho ill 'projects 
selected are Creative problem-solving 
d ^ fcrtgbieenng dearths Jj 
Middlesex- polytechnic.- : ' . t - 


Engineering gets priority 

by Robin McKie subjects will be particularly vulnw 

Science Correspondent able to cutbacks, especially oyer m 

„ „ V freezing of posts, and engineering - 

The Government has declared that with its high staff turnover to indu* 
universities must protect engineering try - is more threatened than othfin 
teaching during the present round of However. Sir Keith adds that, 11 
cuts in higher education. The warn- would premature to say UGC adviK 
ing has come from Sir Keith Joseph, was being disregarded, 
the Secretary of State for Education, The call for protection for 
who states that universities must gineering was welcomed this week W 
obey the guidelines laid down by the Professor Robert Smith, chairman ai 
University ■ Grants .Committee over the Engineering Professors Cgg 
the distributjon of future finance. ence. “F am defighied that Su Kf« B 
wr» n a ,^ tterto ^ Christopher Price has been able to clarify UGC 
MP, chairman of the education select tions with regard to engineering, ano 
committee, Sir Keith says: Both the considers that it should be subject K 
UGC and the Government will be smaller cuts than other disciplines-, 
seriously concerned if progress to- However, Professor Smith point” 
wards the rationalization and streng- out that engineering would still sui- 
thenwg of engineering teaching is fer an overall cut of 10 per cent ana 
frustrated by individual universities’ that there would be an overall refluc 
decisions not to follow UGC tion in engineering student numbg 

WH""?; . , • , J . - a fact aSnowleagcd in Sir Kelth'i 

The letter acknowledges that some letter. 


Overseas student applications drop 

for compared with 73^312 by Noverabtj 

up by a total of 8 per- cent although 15 1580, and 4,396 from overseas 
rid '2?® Stl ! deim 5?vc drop- compared with 5,584 last year. 
Pra.L, ft 21 . 5 flnl » 3Cc0r dmg to the Nearly half the expected total o 
feml s ?r rCS n° m ft? Universities candidates have now appbedandj® 
C Sff l 2S5j Admissions. .. proportion of women candidate* * 
Hrww tSSfi 5 ' 1 ?’ on applied- U n again.. Women represent 3 8 . 

o i ^ h t ed f ' cX J°™ mher 15 >. of the British applications, compa 

styow a total of 80,984 from Britain with 31,901 last year. 


thening of engineering teaching Is 
frustrated by Individual universities’ 
decisions not to follow UGC 
guidance,” 

The letter acknowledges that some 


me twes higheh education supplement i 1 . 12.81 


Social science students blacklisted 

'I^5ai.. Hfnitne circumstances we would have offered The National Union of Stiidpnlc ic CcMrick 


Science 


and Olga WojtOS you a place. As^e^positfon^mw seeWnB^a^eirlv 11 ^ 1 Slu d e . nts .' s Scottish sociologists have been yyilFIlcf Ay 

cnnd science graduates face a bar stands, we very much regret we are DFS In r>® l ^ e ^ or subject to be seen ns inillldLvl 

Emm* of teacher training unable to do To." 8 C 8re PSj 1 Jftj l, ^; H Mr ( Dav ' d Aow- a qualffication for 15 years. The pro- 

toau&Tlheir degrees are not consf Later the college explained in a ridiculous^ 5 sK iiS ' d?‘ d: 11 ,S ^ I s sa,d , a numbcr uf university 
^f^i-want to the school curri- letter that it classified cnrinlnmi these degrees are sociology departments helped with 


t 

^ofcular sent out to colleges short- forcefully” by a local DES official, cided three years ago on a degree ^T CU,Um f ? r ^' e raodcrn sludies 
b after it announced that the post- Ms Davies, who left school at 15 course and now find they are § de- hlgher contn . ,n 1 s between 75 and 85 
J^ie teacher training intake and has long wanted to become a barred y P° r sociology, 

wjukl be cut by a fifth next autumn, teacher, already has an ordinary In Scotland, two sociology profes- The ncw convenor of the council’s 

Tte letter sent to Dr Uiltord but- Open University degree in a variety sors have angrily criticized the deci- educution committee, Mr Ian Gold- 


per cent sociology. 

The new convenor of the council's 


teacher, already has an ordinary In Scotland, two sociology profes- 11,6 ncw corwenor of th e council’s 
Open Umvereity degree in a variety sors have angrily criticized the deci- education committee, Mr Ian Gold- 


sack, Inis said it was asked to give 


The letter sent to Dr Clifford But- Open University degree in a variety sors have angrily criticized the deci- education committee, Mr Ian Gold- 

ln i ckiirtHBD of the Advisory Loun- of subjects including education and sion of the General Teaching Coun- sack ' ,liis said il was asked to give 

d ki the Supply and Education of teaches part-time in a local middle cil to refuse to allow honours sociol- sociolo ey n ® f a fair place but an 

Katas, said that all entrants to school. ogy graduates without passes in exceptional place, and that the com- 

ncsttrtduate courses should have She said: “Obviously there is a other social science subjects to train miltec W3S nQt convinced that the 

AxJdeg tecs m the main subjects of basis there and a commitment and I as modern sludies teachers. modern studies syllabus had moved 

|c school curriculum. feel rather strongly that people who Professor Robert Moore of Aber- S P fiir in lhe direction of sociology 

T&e DES denied this week that it are not particularly worried about deen University and Professor John lhat , a sociology degree on its own 

bjamplled a blacklist of subjects, teaching can have a place on a Eldridge of Glasgow University wou,d provide sufficient brcndih for 

id ala it was up to institutions to course if they have the right degree understood that they had convinced ,eachers - 

{side degrees were relevant where I will be denied it. 1 the council that sociology as a suit- At present, entry to modern stu- 

ai . ibe candidate s suitability for Mr Neville Dickenson, deputy able qualification when they pre- dies teacher training for students 


Tk DES denied this week that it 
^compiled a blacklist of subjects. 


are not particularly worried about 
teaching can have a place on a 

7f I at J 


sj — . — 7- J — —*b « piowb un a i^iunugc ui umsxuw universny , 1 — 

lid aid it was up to institutions to course if tliey have the right degree understood that they had convinced ,eachers - 

idde what degrees were relevant where I will be denied it. ' the council that sociology as a suit- At present, entry to modern stu- 

ad . ibe candidate s suitability for Mr Neville Dickenson, deputy able qualification when they pre- dies teacher training for students 
WtMnt principal of La Sainte Union, said sented a paper to its education com- without joint honours requires three 

TV Mr came to limit after La that the DES advice was difficult to mittee two years ago, and that the passes from sociology, economics, 

SB# Union college -m Southampton interpret and every case had got to stumbling block was the Scottish politics, economic history, history 

mKfcd six applicants on the be taken on its merits. “We do not Education Denariment. whirh has ni. and aeoeraohv. 


W— p- r f l-UPV I1HM CUl LU 

[Ejected six applicants on the be taken on its merits. “We do not 
poods that their degrees were un- wish to enter into a debate on the 
wptable. _ suitability of specific degrees. Our 

Tit college told Ms Anne Davies, policy has been simply to choose 
1 mature student in sociology at candidates where the subject appears 
Southampton University: “Your in- to be directly relevant to the primary 
tervfew was satisfactory and in other school curriculum,” he said. 

Fears that humanities may 
lose postgraduate work 


wa y s opposed the move. “The situation is monstrous" said 

I think they re behaving m a very Professor Moore. “It means that 
unfair and unprincipled way," said good honours graduates who want to 
Professor Eldndge. “They ve gone be- teach but who haven't picked up the 
hind our backs and haven’t answered right number of passes go to Env- 
any of our arguments." land.” 


Arti professors are worried by prop- 
h& to switch responsibility for 
postgraduate funding in the humani- 
ty lo the University Grants Com- 
mittee. 

The UGC is considering the trans- 
fer following an approach from the 
Depaiimeat of Education and Scien- 
ce whkh directly funds stale stu- 
4eniihips in the numanities. 

Senior academics fear the move 
wcHIead to a further reduction in 
u number of postgraduate students 
» up of the 25 per cent cut lin- 
ked earlier this year. 

Ihe Committee of Vice- 
fajafoa and Principals has told 
« UGC that the cost of adniinister- 
^ me scheme should not come out 
c ’ « money available for awards. 
Dr Albert Sloman, chairman of 
'k and also chairman of the 
WBMtee of academics which allo- 
utes Ibe studentships for the DES, 
»o they were deeply concerned ab- 
™ possible effect on research in 


the humanities. 

“Our fear is that we won’t know 
how many awards they will make 
available if it is transferred to the 
UGC and where the cost of admi- 
nistering it is going to come from,” 
he said. 

The UGC said this week that it 
had not taken a decision on the 
proposed transfer and was still ex- 
ploring how it might be done. 

The selection committee > headed 
by Dr Sloman acts in the absence of 
a research council for the humani- 
ties. It makes postgraduate awards 
lasting one or three years to 1 Indi- 
vidual students who take them to the 
university or college department of 
their choice. 

More than 3,000 graduates com- 
peted for the reduced £7m in grants 
available this year, and the commit- 
tee allocated 348 awards leading to 
an MA or MLitt and 536 leading to 
a PhD. 

Leader, page 26 
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Oxford says no to Americans 

*7 Sandra Hempel miscs at the Cliveden Centre near 

nd Peter David Maidenhead in Berkshire, where 

iirfL, around 80 students study arts sub- 

City Council has turned jects such as English history, litera- 
> 'Em plan by a Californian ture, art and architecture. Some Ox- 
21 K to renovate some of Mag- ford staff teach at Cliveden and it is 
sS l u ™gP s property in the High hoped to have a similar arrangement 
Tt , and similar studies at the new pre- 

tord University, which Is to raises. . 

SrtLVS the decision, wants to The decision was disappointing for 
■ W- buildings as one of its ten Magdalen, said the college’s surveyor, 
aatrf ri-. cara P uses w ^ere students and land agent, Mr John Lee. 
feat l ! broad being taught by “These buildings need extensive re- 
kj'.T^erruc staff as well as Stan- novations and we have been nogp- 
0wn . ^chers. tiating over the future of this part of 

which has been the high street for a very long time’ , 
Magdalen, would con- he said “They are an important part 
tad C 1 ?® ®afnly in use as offices of the Oxford scene and we felt we 
EadhS* ® base for around 50 had negotiated a secure future for 
Stanford already had pre- them". 


What a sauce 

Strathclyde University has taken re- 
venge on Japan for daring to produce 
Scotch whisky. 

Using blotechnlcal processes, It has 
discovered a speedy way of producing 
soy sauce, and has won an award in 
this year’s Scottish Confederation of 
British Industry’s Ideas at work com- 
petition. 

At present, Britain imports £!0m 
of soy sauce from Japan, China and 
Korea. The fermentation of the beans 
can take 18 months, and the quality 
of the sauce can vary among batches. 

Dr Brian Wood of the department 
of applied microbiology department, 
has quickened up the process to a 
month and a research team from the 
university’s Centre for Industrial In- 
novation Is setting up a company, 
Bean Products Ltd, along with a 
Scottish financiers to produce four 
tonnes of soy sauce a week. 

The company may expand further: 
the biotechnology technique also pro- 
duces palatable high protein milk, 
cheese, smoked cheese and paste. 


ester computes cost of spreading cuts 

t MrddanfpH 1 


University is using a the present crisis, it says. 

HL* Predict- the. consequ- More money making activity is 
cuts over longer period than needed, in ' ,n i ,/,no exolonng the um- 
bttK,?5!5 Srace given by the versity’s audio »»uo. 

IhS 0tants Committee. ■ exploration of the commercial viabil- 
t0 foresee the ity of the press and theatre. 
iW^t tapMca- . A gambfing <nferpn,e and pawn 


Wffll • i ? 10 reresee the 
tX r a fn .wplojmtent implica- 
range o¥ op- 
a dbeument 
• . uni versity this 
0,O8u re of no ma- 
dfpartment but makes 
tf^^dpnaJoation will be 

Ufife-feSf J® da pfk >n sought by 
^f-q to be aeh avpA in 


^¥ .1? oven need for 


rt KttLUUUUg — r, 

shop are other suggestions examined 
in the 100 page document. 

Although compulsory redundan- 
cies are not quantified, it says that 
600 of the university s 5,500 staff 
must go by 1983-84 if it is not to be 
left wth an ever-increasing deficit. 
The university makes clear it wUl 
reluctantly comply with the uuu re- 
commendation to cut stud 61 ) 1 nure- 
K^rc frnrrt ifl.278 to 9.774 by 1983- 



academic posts was presented to 
Binningham University senate this 
wek. If passed it will also mean the 
loss of a further 137 support jobs by 
early retirement, voluntary or com- 
pulsory redundancy- 

Draft proposals on a merger be- 
tween Queen Elizabeth College and 
Imperial College Suggest setting up a 
joint planning committee immediately 
ind a single governing body in the 
.second half of 1983. 

The plan, published by a Joint 
working party, « subject to the 
agreement by the Unsversity Gra nt 
Committee which will have to 
aonrove the necessary fundmg. It is 
SKSn* rilRcussed within the two 


Pied pipers lure 
away learners 

Pied Pipers of education have led 
children away from productive learn- 
ing to a land far away from the 
realities of life, an independent re- 
search unit has claimed. 

The Social Affairs Unit this week 
launched a bitter attack on state 
education in its latest publication, 
The Pied Pipers of Education. 

“The Piea Pipers of Education are 
those educationists, teachers and 
politicians who have led children 
away from productive and efficient 
learning to a land protected from 
independent assessment, insulated 
from industrial reality and insensitive 
to parents’ preferences and tax- 
payers’ pockets", sHys the report. 

Universities also come under fire. 
The tenure system is attacked by 
John Honey of Leicester Polytechnic 
as a licence for inefficience and waste, 
an outmoded tradition which has 
blocked real intellectual and educa- 
tional advance by clogging the flow of 
young blood through universities and 
colleges. 


proposed 

by Robin- McKie 
Science Correspondent 
A Council on Science and Technolo- 
gy to advise Government ministers 
and oversee scientific research 
should be set up immediately, a 
House of Lords committee has 
uiaed. 

In its report. Science and Govern- 
ment, published this week, the House 
of Lords Select Committee on scien- 
ce and technology also proposes the 
appointment soon of a Government 
Chief Scientist. 

Other recommendations include a 
proposal that a Cabinet minister be 
designated (o speak for both science 
and technology, although the com- 
mittee rejects the idea of establishing 
a separate department of science anu 
technology as this would couse un- 
necessary' upheaval in existing de- 
partments. 

in general, the committee states 
that it shares the widespread feeling 
of uncase about the present system 
for providing scientific advice to gov- 
ernment. “Scientific advice lends to 
be viewed too narrowly. It is under- 
stood, loo often, only in terms of 
existing objectives rather than as 
part of the nicchnnism fur estab- 
lishing objectives, policies and priori- 
ties’'. 

The committee says il found that 
many witnesses expressed concern 
about the qunntity and in some cases 
the quality of scientific advice nnd 
the readiness with which il was 
sought. There is a general, serious 
weakness in British traditions nnd 
attitudes towards science and tech- 
nology and government, it adds. 

The lack of opportunity and im- 
portance accredited to scientists in 
the civil service is a major flaw and 
the committee urges that there 
should be a major change of attitude 
to give scientists and engineers more 
responsibility. 

J ln the long run this change must 
be engineered through basic educa- 
tion", the report says. “While recog- 
nizing that educational curricula go 
beyond their terms of reference, the 
committee believes that there is a 
strong need for strengthening scien- 
tific education in schools and en- 
dorses the wish of the Government 
to extend the teaching of 
science". 
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Unit may get council help 

U.. I l r, _ 
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y .• . Funding was withdrawn after q re- on the effect of cutbacks in social 

* !S n . s , 0Tt !u m . could v,ew fe y Government’s chief sci- services departments, which have li- 

S5 t i!S^^2»° f . lh n lhre f l iV c ^ en,,s1, , whlch interacted another mited (raining and development 
social services unit ai Brunei Uni- external report on the unit’s work budgets 

"** * tS Governmcnl whic ! 1 claimed thnt its scientific out- Mss Hey said: "If 20 authorities 
(C iin L ^ f „ ■ put justified Government support. each subscribed £5,000 a year we 

thJrS^Sfmint «?rrL=3. l h d n f H S Wlf1 ^ , ,^ s Anthea Hey, a senior research could make up the rest of the money 
K S iTS W s ■ fe,,OW m the uniC ’ sa,d: UJlK DHSS needed on commercial based courses 
, ™ o withdraw Ks seems more interested in narrow- and consultancies.” The unit would 


on the effect of cutbacks in social 


£1 lXnrtn\ v«r-L! 0 ,= a -r -m ^ Cm ? nio r c interested in narrow- and consultancies.” The unit would 

iii. r j a yea V rant ’ Ins , tefld ■? w, *l based empirical research nnd is dou- still rely on the Social Science Re- 

^he fU cent^ C nLr S nr C »L pr n eCtS i b,y . li s “ sp . , . dous of ac,ion research search Council, the DHSS and 

r_ Th . C . ce,1 * r ®' P a . r( .. af lhc . Brunei methods. ’’ foundations for he fnndimr nf inrti- 


^letftariHfbn ndM Under u consortium, social ser- 3JCT^^ SlST* 

research Sl^Se^lOM n'lPS? departments wo H ld take out an The advisory P pailel for the unit. 
SSd Uh ann u al SU ? SCnph0n Wltl > tlie un . Jt which is headed by Newcastle social 

i management, orga- exchange for services such as training services director Mr Brian Rovcroft. 
"“? w and , pJ ani p n £ local au- on site, advice and a workshop prog- was meeting this week (o discuss the 
thonty social services departments ramme. Snmp nf tw#* mnm»ir iw/viim p ■ i • 


foundations for the funding of indi- 


advice fn]9TK if t ?? Sf 2 Sed ? ,P rOVlde u cor< T . fu u nd ' n 8 for directors have already objected 
cision matting at ail levels. , The success of the venture hinges funding. 


Chelsea ranks with the Firms unable 
best, say academics *? °/ fer 

An independent study by eminent OTiirlaavid-c ht/vmIt- 

acntlcmics has refuted criticisms of 
academic standards at Chelsea Col- 
lege, London. The college senate lias 
been told that the review found that 
courses would bear comparison with 
any university institution in the 
country. 

Seven fellows of the Royal Society 
were included in the team of "ack- 
nowledged experts” drawn from out- 
ride the University of London. Con- 
fidential assessments were carried 
jut on each department, assessors 
«ing provided with factual informa- 
ion on courses and past perform- 
nce ns well as visiting the college. 

The study was commissioned by 
ne college in response to what it 
escribes as h slur on the college's 
andards in a discussion document 
reduced by Sir Peter Swinncrlon - 
yer's committee on possible 
tionalization in the University of 
andon. 

Opening a special meeting of the 
nate. Sir Cyril Philips, former vice 
lancellor of the University oE Lon- 


3n and independent chairman of 
.e review, said: “Now that I have 
=en the externa! validation, you 
toiild tell the University Grants 
omiuittee nnd the university how 
rong these cavalier comments of 
le Swumerum-Dyer Report were, 
nil should consider making public in 
bme form and with the widest cir- 
ulation, the burden of the peer re- 
lew and the high commendations 
mich have come from it”. • 

He added that Chelsea had a uni- 
que academic mix. He had been con- 
yced. when he was a, member of 
tie 'UGC, that middle-sized colleges, 
lich as Chelsea Were (he best for 
especially undergraduates. . 

Dr Charles Phelps, principal of the 
cllege, said later: “The results of 
his exercise ~ which I believe to be 
:nique in the university world - are 



Sir Cyril Philips; High 
commendations for college. 

most satisfying. Several departments 
emerge as being In the front rank 
and the rest as fully comparable with 
most similar departments in other 
institutions; 

"Of course there are criticisms 
we could not have expected other- 
wise, But . these are highly construc- 
tive. Assessors have suggested possi- 
ble regroupings, of departments or 
. sections, pointed out new areas of 
work that should be developed while 
other areas are reduced., and prop- 
osed a number of improvements to 
existing courses.” , 

The review will form the basis of 
the senate's recommendations for 

tiTlSjC M PCr cent demanded by 


Firms unable 
to offer 
students work 

by Sandra Hetnpel 
The recession has caused severe 
problems for sandwich courses and 
underlined the need for a more sys- 
tematic approach to their planning, 
Mr William Waldegrave, under- 
secretary for higher education, said 
last week. 

Speaking at a meeting of the 
Standing Conference on Overseas 
Placements and Exchanges in Lon- 
don, Mr Waldegrave listed two key 
long-term questions: How worthwhile 
was supervised work experience and 
were education and training properly 
integrated? 

“An unquestioning acceptance of 
the value of sandwich courses across 
the wide range of subjects would not 
be a satisfactory basis on which to 
ask employers to incur the substan- 
tial additional costs of sandwich pro- 
vision," he said. 

"Costs need to be identified and 
quantified, benefits need to be care- 
fully tested", he added. “Th? value 
of integrated sandwich course experi- 
ence must be tested against vocation- 
al and post-experience courses.” 
New and imaginative courses like the 
Master of Engineering one at Bath 
should be tested alongside traditional 
courses. 

A survey of sandwich courses at 
polytechnics and ten universities 
showed an estimated 13 per cent 
shortfall in placements, said Mr Wal- 
degrave. 

The survey, commissioned by the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence from the Brunei sandwich course 
research Unit, said that non-degree 
students in polytechnics were worst 
hit, with a 21 per cent shtirtfall, 
compared with 12 per cent for poly 
degree students and 4 per cent for 
university students. 



Sunny outlook for satellite 


Scientists at St Andrews University 
now hope that their research using 
the Solar Maximum Mission satellite 
can be rescued, despite faults which 
have developed on the probe. 

The United States National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration has 
deeided to attempt a repair of the 
satellite using an astronaut flown in 
, the space shuttle. If this Is successful, 
the experiments of the St Andrews 


team, led by Dr Eric Priest of th 
applied mathematics departmeal, u 
which are carried ont In cdlaborefc 
with the Goddard Space night Q* 
tre In the US, could begin agata. 

The satellite was launched to tirf 
solar flares which disrupt mh 
broadcasts and cause speclacuhrdh 
plays such as the northern lights, b? 
ran into difficulties when Its guldh 
system failed. 


Europe places space hopes 
on Ariane rocket launch 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

The future independence of Euro- 
pean space research will be deter- 
mined next week when the final, 
crucial test launch of the Ariane 
rocket takes place in Guiana, South 
America. 

So far only two of the first three 
tests of the 150 foot rocket have 
been successful - the other launch 
lasting only seconds before a rocket 
..engine failure caused Ariane to crash 
into the sea. 

Next Friday’s launch will therefore 
be a critical test for the European 
Space Agency which has developed 
and constructed Ariane. Many of the 
agency's scientific research plans de- 
pend on Ariane launches and its next 
16 flights have already been reserved 
with orders coming from several in- 
ternational groups who want to use 
the launcher to place meteorological 
and communications satellites in 
orbit. 

Agency scientists are confident 
they have traced and repaired the 
engine fault which caused last year’s 
flight failure and that the rocket 
will finally prove Europe's capacity 
to develop an independent launcher 
that can place large satellites in high 
stationary orbits. This type of orbit 


allows satellites to hover over ok 
part of the globe which is vital in 
establishing secure communlcatiQa 
systems. 

In future, the agency hopes to 
improve Ariane so it can launch in- 
creasingly heavy satellites and eul 
the general cost of placing iulni- 
inents in space by more than a lufl 
This will be achieved by the Alia 
4 rocket, scheduled for first lari 
in 1985, and the agency is ak$ 
considering further developments fa 
an Ariane 5 rocket which would w 
liquid hydrogen-oxygen fuel na- 
tures. 

These developments will be impor- 
tant if the agency is to carry out its 
plans to become a major industrial 
competitor in satellite launching as 
both America's Space Shuttle ana 
Delta rockets can also provide cheap 
launches. To improve its commerce 
opportunities, the agency Is to bans- 
fer the production and marketing o' 
Ariane in 1983 to Arianespace, m 
which Britain has slender 2.4 per 
cent stake. , , , 

The main satellite to be launched 
by Ariane on Friday will be Mareo- 
which is the first of two nag 
communications satellites to be 
ched by ESA as its contnbubon to 
establishing a worldwide smppuS 
communication system. ■ 


£130,000 grant for research on 
leep sea diving device 


Poly students’ union faces bankruptcy 

Middlesex Pnlvtar.hnii’> (HiHanlB 1 . i_ _ I . . . . 


communications system which will 
iprove safety an efficiency in divine 
.bewg developed by Edinburgh 
niversity s Wolfcon Mfcroelectro- 
cs, institute, backed by a £130,000 
ortt from thq Wolfaoit Foundation.:. 
Depp red divfcrs thusr 'breathe tb ‘ 
iHum. ehriched hiixtixre which 
afc« their speech ‘ unintelligible 
■thOut an unscrambling device. The 
*» conimerical 
5 fs about the size of a television 
tr ww. since, divers caitol carry U 
tfl Inertt, theif Jphysical linkit idilie 
rtace imist- Inchiae q ,cominu9iti*< 
uts cable. Arty damage ;tb. thfltcllhe 
sans all effective communication is 
it not!] wfih cpntrol and otheF di- 
r$. . > - ■. •"* • • 

Two years ago, the microelectrb- 
» institute, with the help pf ; an 
miraliy gfant. developed a micro- 
cun based portable unsdrambler, 
aut the size of a box of chocolates. 
Hie Wolfcon Foundation grant will 
3w development of a system furib- 
miniaturized - to the size of a 
lehbox. Linked wilh n transmitter 
siver uni! which would bp irir. 1 
oorated in a diver’s helmet, this 


could produce a direct contact com- 
munications system between divers 
end the control ship or platform. 

The device will be commercially 
available. At . . present there are 

.munidationi systems ‘nicli." 

Dr David Mile, . director on . thq 

' W*? ‘he r device 

might be farther . developed : into an 
1 underwarer^ “black box r recorder, 
; similar to those used. In aircraft. 1 * 

1 . • Strathclyde University is to tun 
A wn. Week Course Ip the new year 
on how microcomputers enn be used 
do help disabled people, 

P r Aiastajr Ward, head of the 
university 4 health physics unit, said a 
; ncw range of very Inexpensive sys- 
i. terns, some., of them spm-offc from 
Space exploration,; could - ghfe^: dia- 
abled people; gtdifer control over 
their surroundings; • 

• He has produced; rt system' whiih 
can perform 32 different tasks in the 
homo. : such as controlling > tele- 

mm fTrep' - and televisions, 

ahd a similar rilimber i of tasks at 
wbrk. • 


governing rive fell quite nwdU * 
unless it can persuade^ the goveminf allow erne . r S enc y mcedn | t0 problems caused by Its prede 

body or the National Union 1 to J a PP eal ‘ or extra funds. ‘‘They always budgeted for a 

denis Z bailitouf Unl “ ^ dl I^ “hnS which has " ust 

The cause of the union’s nrnblems £l9C,0Q ° ar \ nuaJ years. It's no good ta 

is a combination of inherited debts ^ ar 1 j ess Pej" students independence of stud' 

the cost of maintaining 10 sabbatical - £38 ° n th 5 coun Vl' when you can’t use in 
posts, and the £30,o|> a year loss natSLf m anSTiif thw ^ ^ 

that ^ ddI ^ onal ^oney wiU ody said * 

4nd t2? n! rt n Mr Harvey .would like 

reduced . . Its accumuia ted ■ ’debt to sHh?l^ are iI?l de ln dlc un * on s Mn - the number of sabbatical 
£20,000 -on 6nT%T wdbhvTntw " aSnomv my ^ rMt6n its ao attcm P t t0 «ve mone; 
faces a shortfall of £40.000 and S!?°S u * - w , • opposition in his own c 

£20,000. .in the bank ■' to last until sradan^ Middlesex union diesex has more studeni 

August. ^ Patent. . raldi-i-.,!|Ufiless officers than anyone e 

; .■■HUS has . already refused to helo ? ** out ffves us country, as a result of m 

Middlesex by waiving annual K e ;T re t m L° ney we w" probably local colleges, and they ai 

SSRC sponsors Brixton riot study 


asked the polytechnic’s governing rive felt quite resentful al 
SS -? r . “ em W nc y meeting to problems caused by Its pred. 
allow it to appeal for extra funds. ‘‘They always budgeted for 
The students will agree that Mid- which has just added up < 
diesex Polytechnic’s £190,000 annual years. It's no good talkm 
pant aliows far fess per students independence of student 
than any other college in the country when you can’t use mdep 
- tZB per head compared to the sensibly. It’s very irrespona 
national average of £45. But they sa id y 
fear that additional money will only 

be granted on i condition that certain Mr Harvey . .would like to 
: W are made in the union's con- the number of sabbatical oj 
sntunon. which ..may threaten its an attempt to save money, b 
• a \tonomy. , opposition in his own cam] 

, h ^ iCk H ^ vey ' Mid dlesex union diesex has more student jr 

?nmPhLv P ^, dent ’ ! a,di i “Unless Officers than anyone oh® 
somebody bails us out and gives us country, as a result of mere 
rome more money we will probably local colleges, and they are t 
Februai y' fr sites scattered all over 
H6 , added that the present execu- London. 


vuuiniy, as a _ 

local colleges, and they are 

' nil nve 


present execu- 


sites scattered 
London. 


Council. . : ™,T ^ in. promoting researen row 

. Die reunfcU’s p^qel on erdwd be- ^rfSlree ^ a raa j° r ‘ory of crowd behaviour in 
&WI V'- ■: r ; icentury and its beanng on 

' ! : '■•yor- ' , in 

, ; 1 ■ - -T • v:' r * *V i.« •« • 
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Electronic report 
‘too controversial’ 


rwjpcnnndent [I 0 ? 6 w * len vacant posts were not 

Scoltlsh Correspondent being filled. Posts fell vacant not 

The Government must redistribute only through death or retirement, 
fainting and staff within higher educa- but because of people who were 
tioji to enable more students to marketable, and the most market- 
oiduate in electronics and computer able people were computer scientists 
Store, according to a report pro- who were also desperately needed to 
doced for the development and in- produce the next generation of com- 
itotry section of the Scottish puter scientists. 

Ooosdl- n . „ _ . In Scotland the UGC had broadly 

’fri report, by Professor Jeff Col- recommended an increased intake in 
gu, Sjeao of Edinburgh University s ■ maths and the physical sciences, but 
dectronic engineering department i engineering was "singularly missing." 
hJ Piofessor Lionel Davis of Pais- Both professors stressed tneir report 
College of Technology , has simp- was not a defence against the UGC 
frfceo published by the Scottish cuts, but suggesting moves which 
ftori), which finds it too con- should have been made a decade 
Bwoidal to adopt as policy. ago. 

Ttaitpoit states that £lm must be The electronics industry was grow- 
jt 4 iiribaled among Scottish univer- . ing at 8 per cent more than virt uall y 
dim done, and cash penalties im- any other sector of the British econ- 
mi by the University Grants omy. In Scotland alone, there were 
Comnilice if individual universities more than 200 electronics firms em- 
idto comply. ploying around 40,000 people and 

boosts £4,500 a year to educate a generating £850m. 

BSc dectronics student, and there- Even if action were token now and 
(ok lo increase the output from there was a substantial increase in 
Scottish universities of only 65 peo- intake, it would take four years to 
pk would need an immediate and produce graduates. Scottish Office 
continuing annual redistribution of projections to 1985 said industry re- 
£300,000. An equivalent sum should quired a 25 per cent increase in 
also be redistributed to computer sci- university and college BSc graduates 
tore, says the report. but the report dismisses this as ultra 

ll adds that at least £250,000 conservative, taking no account of 
should be earmarked yearly for re- the “inherent dynamism of the elec- 
mining engineers already in indus- ironies industry.” 
nj. Continuing education currently The educated sector of society no 
Eilis between several funding bodies, longer understood the industrialized 
it says, and it should now be the society in which they lived, said Pro- 

S concern of the UGC and fessor Collins. Few people under- 
Educatiqn Department, sup- stood the workings of things like 
ported by the Science and Engineer- electric lights, car exhaust systems 
inf Research Council. and video cassettes. “People are sur- 

Conective action was urgent, ^aid rounded by artefacts which are magic 
Professor Collins, particularly at a to them,” he said. 



Eg fjead of Edinburgh University’s 
•totioolc engineering department 
d Professor IJonel Davis of Pais- 
toCdleg e °f Technology, has simp- 
k b#n published by the Scottish 
(Sooril, which finds it too con- 
tovtnlBl to adopt as policy. 

Tbo report states that £lm must be' 
jafislriboled among Scottish univer- 
dms done, and cash penalties im- 
posed by the University Grants 
foeimiiiee if individual universities 
Ed (o comply. 

Boosts £4, 500 a year to educate a 
B& electronics student, and there- 
(ok to increase the output from 
Sottish universities of only 65 peo- 
ple would need an immediate and 

annual nf 


SSRC plan 
criticized 

Charlotte Barry 

Winy wcial scientists are losing faith 
j? Social Science Research 
^^sxal and may refuse to cooper- 
w a future, the British Sociological 
«®ciaiion has warned. 

The association is strongly critical 
w the council's failure to consult 
*■ professional bodies and 
*»«inlcs before deciding to change 


fen the way the decision was 
®no[Kl win damage the good rela- 
built between professional 
®wations, council officers and com- 
“Mee members. 

the association voices its criticism 
statement responding to the 
£*} document A Changing Struc- 
for Changing Circumstances. 
to outlined the council’s intention 
to a more policy-related 
oad replace the 15 subject 
; JJJplWs with six multi- 
; landing committees. 

■J K BSA statement says: "The 
J raised are fundamental to the 
gmences, and should not be 
into an organizational 
^ aure ^tnout the fuflest discus- 

rencem is so great 
tear that many of our col- 
sociology and other disci- 
may lose confidence in the 
cSjJ* VWrk and feel unable to 
"™P* r ste with it in the future," it says, 
fe 011 ^knowledges that 

thsbi^k 01 ■ 8 - slnictare needs to ‘ 
P 2, bu . t ll j s: rericemed that the- 
2^. will, undermine rather than 


A place for 
all 16-19s 
promised 

by Sandra Hempel 

A future Labour Government will 
offer Further education and training 
in the form of student-traineeships to 
all 16 and 17 year olds, whether in 
full-time education, at work or un- 
employed. 

Under new orODOsals in 16 to 19 - 



Mr Gerry Fowler address 170 gradu- 
ates and diplomats In engineering at 
his first official frinction at the North 
East London Polytechnic. Mr Fowler, 
who takes over ns director of NELP 
next month, criticized Government 
education policy. 


Dentists call for 
better training 

An expansion in medical education 
for dentists and longer teaching 
periods are urged in a report of a 
recent conference organized by the 
Nuffield Foundation. 

"This would strengthen current 
arguments for introducing a pre- 
registration year or increasing the 
length of the undergraduate course, 
it said. 

The conference, on dental educa- 
tion also proposed improvements in 
practical aspects of courses. This 
would inch ine more student visits. 


eering surgery threatened 


-- medical services in Engiaridi 
virtually cease and in- Teachi 


f^ching programmes could not 
function without a very laze ron- 
tribution from National Health ber- 


damaged as a resiui tribution from National Health Ser- 
rtUtfal ^ j^.Tunding of university vice staff with honorary university 
principal of appointments. said Professor 
•■li&VqNrty has warned. McNIcol, and this was compensated 
kntoiT^^P^ge .McNicol pre- by the contribution made to patient 
riK,? 61 . 10 conference of care by university staff with honra-ary 
®!rtffi!P lty co . uhs a «eoded by NHS appointments, wbo spent from 
Under secretary Mr a half to two-thirds of their time 


ediroi "¥ ave * 1 He said that looking after patients. 
y^sMrobta ; at Aberdeen, This mix was out! 
• Edinburgh . and Glasgow 


versal. continuing tertiary education, 
training and employment system for 
16-19s must get the highest priority 
from a future administration. 

A major statement on the issue 
will be made in the New Year but 
the Government announcement ex- 
pected before Christmas has promp- 
ted the Opposition to release its 
plans earlier. 

Labour says that ail young people 
in full-time education would be student 
trainees and poor secondary achievers 
would be encouraged to stay in full 
time education after 16. Employers 
would have a statutory obligation to 
see that student trainees received 
education and training but there would 
be no compulsion to attend college, 
although most schemes would include 
day or block release. 

The Youth Opportunities Prog- 
ramme would develop within the 
traineeship system but YOP “must 
not be seen as cheap labour resulting 
in iob substitution . 

’Those in YOP must be allowed 
to be organized in tfade unions and 
veto any scheme they feel is exploit- 
ing young people". 

A common assessment system at 
16 plus should be open to all, says 
the Labour Party. The training 
would be modular-based and would 
allow young people to transfer be- 
tween courses and programmes and 
between part-time and full-time 
study and to go on to higher levels. 
A Tertiary Education Awards Coun- 
cil would be responsible for valida- 
tion of all courses. 

■ All institutions catering for the age 

S would form a third stage of 
y education. Local education 
authorities would have to ensure that 
where sixth forms were retained, 
they offered “a wide range of op- 
tions at different levels of study in i 
part-time as well as full-time 
courses” and that there was a policy 
of open access. 

If l.e.a.s want to break with the 
school system at 16 they must set up : 
tertiary colleges instead of sixth form 
colleges because the former can also ' 
offer part-time and adult courses. 
Existing sixth form colleges would 
have to be developed into tertiary 
colleges. 

Alt young people on full-time 
courses would get a maintenance 
allowance with parents on middle and 
high incomes contributing, possibly 
through the tax system. 

The YOP allowance would be 
raised and made to go up with in- 
creases in average earnings. Those at 
work would not be taken off the 
labour market and paid an allowance 
but continue to get wages negotiated 
by trade unions. 

The Labour Party proposes to set 
up a board to make sure all relevant 
government departments and their 
agencies play their full part. It would 
be chaired by a Minister with specin 
responsibility for the 16-19s. Local 
boards would also be set up to coordin- 
ate provision. 


; by cuts 

.research done by universities. Under- 
graduate teaching would suffer and 
posting in a few additional NHS con- 
sultants, even if this could be afforded, 
would not meet the shortfall unless 
they had a major teaching commitment 
written into tbeir contracts. 

• Stirling University faces consider- 
able planning difficulties, says its 
principal Sir Kenneth Alexander, as 
a result of a delay in the University 


patiqnt care thanin 


This mix was outstandingly suc- 
cessful, but reductions in funding im- 
plied a transfer to the NHS of staff 
and some part of the teaching and 


Grants Committee response to its 
proposals for an extended time-scale 
Kn more flexibility with student 
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Researchers hope for defence funding Firms not 

— — . — - — 1 


from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 
Alarmed by the pace of cuts in 
federal support for academic science, 
America’s leading research universi- 
’ies are beginning to seek a closer 
dliancc with the relatively prosper- 
ity Department of Defence. 

The Association of American Uni- 
-ersities, which represents the 50 
najor research institutions in the 
Jnited States and Canada, expects 
a hear next month whether the De- 
:nce Department will support plans 
jr a closer and more permanent 
riationship with the universities. 

The proposals are outlined in an 
nAU report submitted in the au- 
jmn to the Pentagon's head of sci- 
ijCc and engineering. They are now 
eing considered by a joint panel of 
cademics and military officials 
laired by Dr Ivan Bennett, a mem- 
sr of New York University. 

Drawing attention to the "singular 
intributions" which research univer- 
lics have already made to Amer- 
a’s defence capabilities, the report 
ills for a big increase in Defence 
epartment funding for higher 
luealion to compensate for cuts in 
her sources of research income. 

It says: "Universities face serious 
id growing problems, particularly 
their faculties, in their research 
cilities and instrumentation, and in 
dr graduate enrolments in certain 
itical science and engineering disri- 
ines. 

“Unless corrective action is taken 
the department, the nation faces 
ngerous erosion of its most impor- 
n defence resource: our know- 
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The cruise missile is one of the more deadly products of defence research. 


Ige and manpower base.” 

The report's major recommenda- 
n is that the Defence Department 


rease the funds it provides for 
versity research by 10 per cent a 
t for the next four years. 

• also calls for closer formal lies 
.veen the universities and the 
tagon, and suggests that the De- 
re Department create a perma- 
t higher] education liaison ■ office 
averse e university research Issues 


end provide a forum for policy dis- 
cussions. 

Other recommendations include 
the expansion of officer training 
programmes on university campuses, 
more exchanges between Pentagon 
and university scientists and in- 
creased Defence Department funding 
for foreign language and area stu- 
dies. 

The Pentagon panel will respond 
to the AAU report in January, but it 
has already signalled its readiness to 
enlist the aid of the universities in 
President Reagan’s rearmament 
programme. 

Spending by the Defence Depart- 
ment on university research is ex- 
pected to increase by more than 15 
per cent next year despite a probable 
decline in. the Pentagon’s overall 
budget in 1983 aud 1984. 

But the universities' new interest 
in the Defence Department as a 
source of research funds has also 
begun to raise serious difficulties. 

The AAU report, while lavishing 
praise on the Pentagon’s overall re- 
search management policies, draws 
attention to “a disturbing tendency 
within the government generally to 
control university research more 
directly.” 

TTiis la one kind of issue, says the 
AAU, which can be . best resolved' 


through the creation of a permanent 
liaison office responsible for universi- 
ty and defence relationships. 

The need for a smoother rela- 
tionship between the universities and 
the Defence Department has been 
underscored by a spate of recent 
incidents in which individual institu- 
tions have been angered by govern- 
ment attempts to prevent the trans- 
fer of advanced technological ideas 
overseas. 

In the latest clash, Stanford Uni- 
versity’s satellite planning centre re- 
fused to comply with a government 
request to detail the activities of a 
visiting scholar from the People's. 
Republic of China. 

Mr Gerald Lieberman, dean of re- 
search at the university, said that 
there were 140 Chinese citizens at 
the university and none of the re- 
search conducted at Stanford was 
secret or classified. 

He added: “The campus environ- 
ment is completely open with no 
means to prohibit access by fore- 
igners to the broad spectrum of uni- 
versity activities. Even if we had the 
means to monitor or police the acti- 
vities of any subgroup of scholars, 
such actions would drastically disrupt 
the academic environment which is 
essential in fostering creative re- 
search endeavours." 


The universities have been particu- 
larly concerned by export controls on 
research imposed by the Commerce, 
State and Defence Departments 
under the International Traffic in 
Arms Regulations and the Export 
Administration Regulations. 

Earlier this year, five leading uni- 
versity presidents warned that rigor- 
ous application of the restrictions to 
universities would undermine the re- 
search creativity which the govern- 
ment sought to protect. 

Ou this issue, the universities have 
at least one supporter in the White 
House. Dr George Keyworth, Presi- 
dent Reagan’s science adviser, told 
the Council of Graduate Schools last 
week that the administration had not 
yet established a policy to deal with 
the problems of technology transfer. 

He said that many of the regula- 
tions appeared to reflect Amenca’s 
tradition of isolationism and ought to 
be liberalized - except in the case of 
research which was classified or. like 
cryptography, so specialized that its 
principal application was to defence 
matters. 

“Creativity is very easy to con- 
strain and only flourishes when it is 
given the greatest possible freedom 
he said. 


prepared 

to step in 

from our north American e% 
University leaders were warned h. 

week that it would be unSS 1 ? 

expect business and industry SI 
pensate for the reductions 
mem spending on higher edtff 

In a review of business dtfc 
to education^ Mr John HafcT 
dent of the Council for FlnudfS 
to Education, said that business Z 
porations last year contributed o* 
just oyer one per cent of the 3 

tionf e S ° f h,8 " er education institt 

Mr Haire was addressing h 
annual meeting of the Council d 
Graduate Schools in Washington lie 
said that corporations gave more 
money to education than any o&r 
area, but advised against unrcaBsfc 
expectations about Increased 4m- 
tions by the corporate sector. 

He continued: 'The first point to 
be made is that the best estimate d 
total corporate contributions for ill 
purposes in 1981 is $3,00(hn. This 


College suspends students Grants system in trouble 


sm P. E. Burke 
e largest Junior college in the 
lited States has suspended 8.000 
idents. in an effort to raise 
adeink standards. Only 1,000 have 
■en told that they may be taken 
.ck next, year if they improve their 
isle education.' 

Explaining his decision, Dr Robert 
cCabe, principal of the Miami 
ade college, said that the enrol- 
ent of ill-edUcated or functionally 
Iterate students would be the 
xwnfall of junior and community 
meges. 9 

“Tne combination of lower enter- 
S skills and the need for strong 
ademic standards has created a 
nation where community colleges 
gecralty are set up for failure.” he 

‘‘Unless we begin to adopt some 
a suitable policies the ‘open door' is 
t letting in people who look like 
=y are risks. 

Prior to Dr McCabe’s action, stu- 
nts at Miami Dade were permitted 
move at their own pace, in 


whichever direction they wanted and 
for as long as they wanted. The 
college has 43,000 credit-seeking stu- 
dents and a further 20,000 taking 
non-credit Courses. 

Dr McCabe said: “I think we have 
reached the point where we want to 
give the chance for people to catch 
up and we are going to do everything 
that we can to help them. But we 
are going to say at a point, 'that is it 
and we have done everything we can 
and we cannot help you' 

To enter Miami Dade students 
must have a high school diploma, 
but once, they have been enrolled 
they are tested in reading, writing 
and mathematics. Entrants found de- 
ficient In any of the three areas must 
take development courses before 
starting the genera] curriculum. 
About half the students in the col- 
lege fall into that category. 

“It is running about 40 per cent on 
reading and writing, and about 60 
per cent in mathematics. I think that 
shows. Where the problems are,” con- 
cluded Dr McCabe. 


New and tighter procedures for stu- 
dents seeking grants are to be put 
before Congress following evidence 
that the government has been over- 
paying students to the tune of S340m 
a year. 

Announcing the findings of a sur- 
vey commissioned by the Depart- 
ment of Education, Education 
Secretary Terrell Bell said that he 
was determined to overhaul the ap- 
plication procedures for Pell grants, 
the major student grant programme 
administered by the federal govern- 
ment. 

• The findings of this study confirm 
our suspicion that far too many Pell 
grant recipients are receiving incor- 
rect amounts. The root of the prob- 
lem is that unlike most other need- 
based federal programmes, we 


E arents on student aid applications,” 
e £aid. 

The study was designed to discov- 
er the rate of error in Pell awards in 
the 1980-81 academic year, when 


Scientific teamexpected to advise Reagan 


esldcnt Reagan is expected' lo 

C .. h proposal to create a 
committee of eminent sefen- 
is to advise the White Hodse on 
s. development of a patlonsti sden* 


«UU . H - 1131 OI 

out 15 possible members libs been 
omitted - for approval to White 
jusq chief of staff Mr Ed Meese. 
Creation of the committee Is seen 
part of a campaign by , the admi- 
tration torqnfffym Its belief tnihq 
oortance of scientific research de- 
le the recent cuts . In federal 
nding. 

Dr Keyworth told a conference of 
duate schools in Washington last 
sk that. President Rcpgan'retbg- 
sef the importance of research to 


the nation’s' economic health,' and ■ 
the government was determined to !' 
continue' ns support. ■ 

“It is a cornerstone of United 
States science, policy ; that quality 
rasic research and the education of 
our future scientists and engineers be 
adequately supported .".-he said. ‘ 

It. .Dr Keyworth’* . proposal Is 
approved, it,, will ba the .fust time; a 
1 presidential advisory committee - b‘ n 
science has existed , since President 
Nixon disbanded the President’s Set- 
i^risoijl: Cdippiilfee ip ' 1973. 
Unlike that; committee, the pro- 
posed . , board will report to 'Dr 
Keyworth and not directly' to, the 
president, It . will,, howevet, meet 
more than Once a month and is ex- 
, u?«cd lo bc«mie a powerful nation- 
al Jocus for scientific -planning: ' ■/} ■ 
The proposal for. (he advisory 




: rammittee has been warmly received 
by the scientific Community. Dr 
Frank Press, president of the Natioii- 
■Bl Aqadenw of Sciences and fomter 
scence adviser to President Carter, 
said U was “a good' Idea.” 

* A . conferertce organized by the 
acadetpy .two months ago and 
attended I by_ high-ranking scientists 

1 .bnwetuty. administrators also 
' : w sdSnrt • government policy 

;• Petir' David, . ; ' 

North American Editor;' 
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$2,400m were distributed through 
the scheme to 2.7 million university 
and college students. 

More than 300 college aid offices 
were asked to verify the applications 
and awards of a sample of 4,000 Pell 
recipients. The results, projected 
nationally, showed that $340m had 
been overpaid to students and $51m 
underpaid. 

“The vast 1 prevalence of over- 
awarding is proof that we must 
strengthen dramatically our proce- 
dures for verifying the accuracy of 
student Information,” Mr Bell said. 

One option being explored im- 
mediately was the possibility of 
checking grant applications with 
federal income tax returns. In the 
longer term, the application proce- 
dures are to be simplified and the 
sample verified will be increased. 

Dr Bell added: ‘“The changes we 
have targeted for 1983-84 will re- 
Quue legislative amendments and we 
will submit our proposals to Con- 
gress in the near future. 

Malaysians flock 
for cheaper study 

Malaysian studeotsi who once re- 
sted Britain as the country to 
which they turned naturally for high- 
er education, appear to have shifted 

thaiv IahaUo ■ 


their loyalty.' “ ■ ' 

A census of overseas students pub- 
Ushcd this wqek by . the New York 
basqd International Education Ex- 


sum Is tiny in comparison lo (he 
level of spending by the federal gov- 
ernment for similar programmes, and 


federal gov- 


it is relatively small in comparison lo 
the amounts that are being cot from 
the federal budget in the tour yean 
ending in 1984 * 

Donations by corporations were 
relatively more important to higher 
education, since they accounted for 
18 per cent of the total voluntary 
support to colleges and universiliH 
in 1979-80. But in relation to the 
overall higher education budget, 
corporate aid accounted to just ora 
one per cent, he said. 

“None of these figures should bt 
interpreted to mean that corpssffl 
giving is not important or not sipfr 
cant. Clearly it is needed and 
come, and in many instances it 
makes the difference behreeo 
mediocrity and excellence, espedilly 
in higher education. 

“But business corporations are mi 
by nature funding agencies: they «- 
ist to make money, not to gw it 
away.” 

Mr Haire said that in the 30 y«n 
since his council was set up by five 
business corporations, money dm 
been flowing in ever greater quanti- 
ties from companies to colleges aw 
universities. , 

“This flow has increased from 
$43m to over $1 ,000m in 30 
rate of growth which is fe^er 
corporate profits, faster than w 
gross national product and Win 
than corporate giving in total. 

Many companies had hero* ^ 
creasingly worried about the dnn 
academic staff away 
education and into more Iwra 
positions in industry. As a resg 
some corporations had wv« 
heavily in programmes designed 
encourage talented scholars to 
main in academic careers. 

Recent, initiatives of this Jj* 
eluded a fellowship and faculty WF 


change reveals that the number of 
Malaysians studying in the United 
States jumped by over 64 per cent 
last year - .the biggest increase of 
anv national group, 

iuB e j ccnsus fepoxfe that.In 1979-80 
there Were .onlv 3,660 Malaysian stu- 
donts, .by 1980-81 the number ' had 
increased to 6,010. -. 

Wg -hjcreases were in. stu-. 
dents ffom lndonwiia (33.2- per cent): 
Greece (25 f per cent); .Jordan' (3D. 1. 

P er cent) 


m cent), Vietnam 7{28;5 : per cent 
r.- v Ktirea (25.8 per' cent). =v. 
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Kodak company, iwo 
the Exxon Corporation anjog**" . 

similar programme worth 
five yean, and last month ^ 
tic Richfield Foundation annjWJ 
a four-year $5m programP 1 ® 
port postgraduate indents m 
and engineering at 30 unijersi 

Other companies involved 
lar kinds of support ■ 

Dupont, Shell, Rockwell Iotenw‘ l d 
at, Phillips ftstroleum. AJ«2d; 
General Electric, Mr Hal» JJf oBe 
. But he added: «We do ^ 
concern in this area. Too to0 . 
this effort is being. targeted 
few disciplines. Engineering, ^ 
liy, physics, computer ^[e. 

similar. subjects have an 
vance to: 

“While we would like jd- 

lar efforts targeted tb the » ol}l4r 
ences, , the. humamdes. an , be 
areas, we are not Engl* 5 ** 1 

saleability of fellowships ^fjie 
literature or philosophy t0 
management . b 
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Ls that there are still relatively 1975, was one of the handful of The union savs there k 


‘we need the money for the bay's 
education'; psychological: ‘blue 

pro- stocking’ and social which operated 


"rich operated 


lectureship posts, 
worst offender is 
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u-j educational institution - Uni- its staff women, but the numbers 
lH jty College, Dublin - which has involved were small - 11 out of 36 


the country's 


1975 was one of the hSJ S m0 ^ on of women s * aff - . , gainst women entering the profes- ^ 

w ® J . f he h . a " dful , of The union says there is also some sfon,” she said. 

SoDor1ionateW Pr sf e ffl CBU5? f ° r dlsqulet ’ in u view of the Constraints and pressures still ex- ' 

lei!e CZh y ' rnm S? 00,181816,11 inc «ases in the number of ist although they arc different and. ^ 

um ve rri t v^a^d^pm fWr ro - ! W °T« n undergraduates, in the appa- as a whole less than a generation 

o ma 7 for tra,nin 8 rent lack of participation by women ago. However, it is still difficult for * * 

5? ^ ,JL quai rte u gradu t tes in Postgraduate study. women to combine a full academic 






J 10,000 full-time students, 
pie survey shows that two y 
its only 67 out of a total of 

" ■ moea urnman* ll 


invnlvM . Dr . Sa 8 arr a says that ritual indigna- career with meeting family obliga 

involved were small - 11 out of 36 non is often expressed about the tions. 

academics and no women at pro- small number of women holding “A certain single mindedness i 


atmui aiaucum; 

The number ‘ of women students lie, but, reasons 


pm ivjv-* » 7 --- Mt 

Tie survey shows that two years fessonal level. 

«o only 67 out of a total of 476 The number ' of women students m., mu, reasons ior in 

jSdttnk: staff were women; there has increased substantially in recent the male conspiracy ti 
me three women professors or years - at the time of the survey, often sought. 
igodBte professors compared with there were 10,041 female and 12,844 Promotion to chairs. 


fire cadets’ protest 
provides flashpoint 


small number of women holding “A certain singlemindedness is 
senior academic posts in the Repub- necessary for this. Public opinion 
lie, but, reasons for this, apart from generally calls this dedication; in the 
the male conspiracy theory, are not case of women, however, it is fre- 
often sought. quently labelled egotistic or even 

Promotion to chairs, associate pro- odd". 


Dr Sagarra: ‘frequently labelled odd' 


Be police attack on the Fire Service 
Mege in Warsaw came at a mo- 
niiii when tensions in academic cir- 
cles were high. For a month students 


(krooghout Poland had been protest- 
er against the appointment of a new 
rector at the Radom Technical Col- 
lege - an appointment, which, they 
sad, bad not followed the new 
fauxratic procedures. 

By the end of last week, when a 
uv election was promised, more 
Ana 70 out of Poland’s 90 universi- 
ties and higher colleges were in- 
vohed In some form of protest, 
rtetber sit-ins or “active strikes". 

The weekly newspaper Polity ka, 
dose cief editor, Mieczyslaw 
totowski, became a deputy prime 
mister last year, devoted a major 
ride to the striking students at 
Iumw Polytechnic, tneir demnnds, 
ud the day-to-day management of 
& protest.. 

In the Lublin area teachers and 
wurere have been on strike alert, 
demanding changes in the methods 
0/ teaching history, literature and 
Mar sensitive subjects. New leg- 
“rion Is now before the Sejm (Par- 
on teachers' rights. Duties 
■ 'conditions of work is already 
much controversy. 

Another new Bill, on the Polish 
Academy of Sciences will be the 
“J object of debate at the 
wdemy's annual meeting this 
J™; According to Solidarity 
pembers within the academy, mnjor 
will include recent demands 
^31 the various institutes of the 
H™y 1)6 given parity in funding 
™ status with those belonging to 
^rious “production'' min Sines - 
mining etc. 

tara5 re ar P a * so likely to be moves 
.^Juce the academy’s bureaucracy 
ifJjjP fi°°rs of the Warsaw Palace 
. Utlture are at present crowded 
Academy officials, many of 
SRhave Imle direct connection 
J er Wanting) and to change 
Weltis of the academy’s Learned 
who at present has quasi- 
®^^al rank and is accountable 
I? k- 7 1 ?, Minister, and not simp- 
? to h B fellow-academicians. 

Uglier education bill, foi- 
■pH* stt ^® threats last Septem- 
Pullamt ? ow 8 0ne before a special 
■ Committee in the 
• Agreed by the academics, but. 


with a special commentary voicing . 
the view-point of the Ministry of 
Science, Higher Education and Tech- r 
nology. The credibility of proposed 1 
amendments took a sharp knock in 
October, during the medical appli- 
cants sit-in, when the ministers of 
science and health announced that 
they could do nothing to help the 
would-be students who had failed to 
gain admission to Medical School, 
since the numbers admitted must be 
decided by the relevant rectors. 

It is this new higher education Bill 
which triggered off the fire service 
cadets sit-m. A lot of the students 
and lecturers at the college deman- 
ded further amendments to the Bill, 
which would remove the college 
from the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs. 

The ministry maintained, however, 
that fire service training in every 
country takes a paramilitary form, 
refused to discuss the proposed 
changes, and, with 95 per cent of the 
students and at least 30 per cent of 
the lecturers involved in the strike, 
on 30 November declared the college 
closed. 

The cadets and lecturers promptly 
organized their own courses and con- 
tinued to occupy the building. The 
Ministry of Internal Affairs then sub- 
mitted a proposal to the Cabinet that 
a "new" Main School of the Fire 
Services should be set up and cadets 
who voluntarily abandoned the sit-in 
were promised enrolment. When 
only a few left, the ministry sent in its 
new strong-arm squad. 

The protests which followed came 
not only from Solidarity and the In- 
dependent Students Association 
(NZS), but also the youth wing of, 
the Democratic Party, an andllaiy of 
the ruling Polish United Workers 
Party and the regular police. The 
latter discribed the perpertrators of 
the attack as a “special group for the 
actions directed against Polish 

society". , . ’ 

Meanwhile, in Britain, the event 
triggered its own set of protests. A 
slip of the tongue by- BBC s Tim 
Sebastian, who referred to the polio 6 
action as being carried out by an 
“anti-terrorist squad, was hotly pro- 
tested by the Society of Pobsh Sfo- 1 
dents and Graduates in Great Britain 
and by young people from the Polish 1 
Solidarity Campaign. 1 


Turbulent 
term for 
Austria 

■ from K. H. Gruber 

VIENNA 

1 A bomb threat which forced Aus- 
tria's Minister of Higher Education, 
Frau Dr Firaberg, to cancel the fes- 
tive opening of a new university 
building at Innsbruck University was 
the climax of an unusually turbulent 
term In Austria’s universities. 

At the centre of the anger and | 
unrest arc an amendment to the 
Higher Education Act passed by Par- 
liament in July and the timing of the 
implementing ministerial decree. 
Only at the beginning of the term 
students became aware of the sub- 
stantial changes in their courses of 
study: 

• The period within which examina- 
tions can be (re-)taken will be li- 
mited; 

• New syilabnscs will come into force 
in all the arts and science subjects 
even without the approval of the de- 
partments concerned; 

• Certain types of lectures may take 
place during holidays; 

• Students on teacher training 
courses will have to partake In 
teaching practice the organization of 
which u still unknown both to the 
students and the universities. 

Unimpressed by a nationwide one- 
day lecture boycott organized by the 
National Student Union, the minister, 
,an energetic lady of 70 and one of 
Chancellor Kreisky’s longest serving 
cabinet members, pointed out that 
Austria's policies of access to higher 
'education were among the most liber- 
al In Europe ( - there Is no mimerus 
e hunts -) but that the country could 
no longer afford the . leisurely 
approach many students seem to have 
with regard to studies. 

And right into the face of students 
demands for a U-turn she added that 
she considered the expensive facilities 
and resources of higher education 
grossly underused, and that by “rear- 
, ranging the academic year”, la by 
changing over from the present two 
semesters lo three terms the teaching 
capacity of the university sector could 
be Increased by 50 per cent. This 
would of course imply the slaughter- 
ing of the students* holiest cow, the 
long summer vacation. 


Teachers protest over 
government policies 


by Charles Parr 


Nigeria's university teachers have all 
gone on strike. Students were sent 
home when they reported in lale 
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pay rise causes extra problems 

...L,. iha< 


ActrU^ , \ ' MELBOURNE 
hflcSffJJ® Australia's universities 
ItVf Of Advanced Education 

a 10 P er cent pay 

®Tla tribunal, back- 

November last year. If the 

S but approves the 

1 fcoqey provide the extra 

^.-^ftivertltiw and colleges 
. a L '. . rau |ti-millJon dollar 


IQC DV By-;': * v r wl VOill par 

®Tio 82S?*P ea S tribunal, back- 
S^ Wnyemb a | M t year. If the 
Ww 8°yemment approves the 


wtfaB ?. : • rouiti-nmlion dollar 
-foret-o? .fori* funding and the 
? .yteeze on hundreds of 


ht^^^r^pund , the country 
-ri-foring.' to fill vacancies 
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as they occur in certain faculties. 
The University of Queensland, for 
example, has decided not to fill the 
positions of six professors, five read- 
ers, four senior lecturers, six lectur- 
ers and 18 tutors. Some of the posts 
will be permanently dropped while 
others will be frozen until the financial 
situation improves. 

At the University of Adelaide and 
the Australian National University a 
range of fixed-tenure and continuing 
positions have been frozen and hun- 
dreds of lecturers . and other 
academic staff face the. prospect cl 


aot being rehired when their con- 
tracts expire in 1983. 

At one of Australia’s largest uni- 
versities - the University of New 
South Wales, the vice-chanceUor has 
told his staff that the university 
would need more than AS 106m m 
recurrent funds to maintain opera- 
tions in 1982. But the federal gov- 
ernment has allocated less man. 
ASlOOra. The academic pay. rise! 
would add seriously to the universi- 
ty’s financial problems untas the 
government agreed to meet the in- 
creased costs. 


September. The campuses are 
strangely sileni and empty, save for 
small groups of dons. Officially they 
are on site to do research, but 
leaching is totally banned, and has 
so been for more than two iponths. 

It is not their salaries that are at 
issue (although university non- 
academic administrators were recent- 
ly up-graded to levels that the dons 
find personally insulting). Increased 
salaries for all grades were recently 
announced. 

Instead the academics are fighting 
for fends to improve the quality of 
the university environment. The gov- 
ernment's policy is expansion, and 
more and more campuses are being 
created. But the minimal funding 
necessary for the maintenance of the 


Fifty lose out 
on placements 

from Stephen Taylor 

SALISBURY 
A final total of 222 Zimbabwean 
students who completed their A 
levels this summer have obtained 
places at institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Britain. 

This disclosure, by the British 
Council, concludes an episode which 
caused confusion in Salisbury and 
London and led lo a final scramble 
for places when work had been 
under way for some weeks at univer- 
sities aaa colleges. 

The issue of who among almost 
900 Zimbabweans studying Tor their 
A levels in Britain this year was 
chosen for further study under the 
grant of £5m provided by Britain was 
at the root of the problem. 

Two separate lists of students were 
drawn up by (he ministries of educa- 
tion and manpower here and became 
the subject of a dispute between 
them. 

When, after considerable negotia- 
tion, it was agreed that all the names 
on both lists could go ahead with 
their studies there haa been weeks of 
delay. The academic year had started 
and many students were still without 
places. 

The British Council here and in 
London set up an emergency group 
to get in touch with universities and 
colleges in Britain and persuade 
them to accept the late starters. 

Finally all but 60 of those who 
were entitled to study places were 
accommodated. There are hopes that 
a further 10 will bo placed on a : 
course starting in January on flnan-' 
iclai management which will lead to a 
[degree course ia September. 

'Hie fate of the remaining 50 is 
uncertain. The £5m will not cover 
their studies as well and unless 8id is 
increased or the Zimbabwe govern- 
ment meets the cost they will not be 
■able to study further in Britain. 


existing universities is not forthcom- 
ing. Tne academic’s fed that avail- 
able funds should be concentrated oil 
improving standards rather ilmn ex- 
pansion. 

They maintain that the quality of 
academic activities is deteriorating 
deplorably. Expensive equipment 
cannot be maintained, libraries can- 
not be kept up to date, there are 
frequent power cuts and often there 
is no water. Teaching takes place 
in ernmped and unsuitable condi- 
tions, and there is a lack of funds for 
the most pressing maintenance work. 

Recently the government inti- 
mated that salaries would cease to be 
paid. Uolike the majority of uni- 
versity teachers in Britain, many 
Nigerian dons expect to be able to 
command attractive salaries by tak- 
ing posts in industry or commerce, 
and it remains lo be seen whether 
their universities will crumble by the 
Joss of their best people. 


More students 
detained 

from Craig Charney 

JOHANNESBURG 
The National Union of South Afri- 
can Students held its 52nd annual 
congress in a defiant mood, despite 
the detention of more students in the 
continuing state crackdown on radic- 
al activity. 

The union, to which the student 
bodies of four of the five English/ 
medium universities are affiliated, 
re-affirmed the left-wing stance 
dominant since the mid-Ly/Us in a 
five day conference in Cape Town. 

For instance, while the recent re- 
port of the Delanjge Commission on 
education was widely seen as too 
liberal to suit the authorities, the 
NUSAS congress condemned it as a 
mere attempt to slot blacks into 
vacant jobs while keeping bitact the 
structure of South African society. 

A similar criticism was made in a 
resolution on the recently-enacted 
Vista University Bill, which will cre- 
ate separate “Township Colleges” for 
urban blacks to complement the 
“Bush Colleges” now open in the 
rural areas. For the first time in 12 
years, a black student leader spoke 
at the congress, Mr Joe Puahla, the 
president of the Azanian students 
organization. 

However, the congress rejected in- 
terracial contact for its own sake, 
spurning overtures from the multi- 
racial South African Youth Founda- 
tion, set up by the Conservative 
Afrikaans Student Bond and the 
Black Inkatha Youth Birgnde. 

The congress also pledged solidar- 
ity with students held In police de- 
tention, in a resolution given added 
timetessness by fresh police action. 
Three days before congress opened, 
security police detained three Johan- 
nesburg students, ;Miss' Debbie 
Elkon, Mr Firoz Cachalla, and Mr 
Cplin Purkey, as part of a large 
crackdown on dissidents. 
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Researchers hope for defence funding Firms not 


from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 
Alarmed by the pace of cuts in 
federal support for academic science, 
America’s leading research universi- 
ties arc beginning to seek a closer 
alliance with the relatively prosper- 
ous Department of Defence. 

The Association of American Uni- 
versities, which represents the 50 
major research institutions in the 
United States and Canada, expects 
to hear next month whether the De- 
fence Department will support plans 
for a closer and more permanent 
relationship with the universities. 

The proposals are outlined in an 
AAU report submitted in the au- 
tumn to the Pentagon's head of sci- 
ence and engineering. They are now 
being considered by a joint panel of 
academics and military officials 
chaired by Dr Ivan Bennett, a mem- 
ber of New York University. 

Drawing attention to the “singular 
contributions" which research univer- 
sities have already made to Amer- 
ica’s defence capabilities, the report 
calls for a big increase in Defence 
Department funding for higher . 
education to compensate for cuts in 
other sources of research income. 

It says:. "Universities face serious : 
and growing problems, particularly i 
in their faculties, in their research 
facilities and instrumentation, and in i 
their graduate enrolments in certain 
critical science and engineering disci- i 
plines. , 

"Unless corrective action is taken \ 
by the department, the nation faces < 
dangerous erosion of its most impor- l 
tant defence resource: our know- 
ledge and manpower base." i 

The report's major recommenda- s 
tion is that the Defence Department 1 
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The cruise missile is one of (he more deadly products of defence research. 




Increase the funds it provides for 

lb Per “ nt a P raise on ' Ihe'pKftoi^ owjrff 

^It also c^Jsfnr HnLww*' if searci l management policies, draws 
hoii^P? 2? * 5f- r form j ! Il . es attention to disturbing tendency 

between the universities and the within the government generally to 
Penttgon, and suggests that the De- control un^rsi™ reselreh mo e 
fence Department create a perma- directly" 
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College suspends students 

from P, E. Burke ...... 

The largest Junior college in the Oration they wanted and 

United states has suspended 8.000 Sfc£ ^SoaSJSS^ ^ 
students, n an effort to JEl v a r?°_ na . s «,000 .credit-seeking stu- 


and provide a forum for policy dis- 
cussions. 

Other recommendations include 
the expansion of officer training 
programmes on university campuses, 
more exchanges between “ — ‘ 


and university scientists and in- 
creased Defence Department binding 
for foreign language and aren stu- 
dies. 

The Pentagon panel will respond 
to the AAU report in January, but it 
has already signalled its readiness to 
enlist the aid of the universities in 
President Reagan's rearmament 
programme. 

Spending by the Defence Depart- 
ment on university research is ex- 
pected to increase by more than 15 
per cent next year despite a probable 
decline in. Hie Pentagon's overall 
budget in 1983 and 19&. 

But the universities' new interest 
in the Defence Department as a 
source of research funds has also 
begun to raise serious difficulties. 

The AAU report, while lavishing 

nriico nn ll,a ■■ . 


through the creation of a permanent 
liaison office responsible for universi- 
ty and defence relationships. 

The need for a smoother rela- 
tionship between the universities and 
the Defence Department has been 
underscored by a spate of recent 
incidents in which individual institu- 
tions have been angered by govern- 
ment attempts to prevent the trans- 
fer of advanced technological Ideas 
overseas. 

In the latest clash, Stanford Uni- 
versity’s satellite planning centre re- 
fused to comply with a government 
request to detail the activities of a 
visiting scholar from the People's 
Republic of China. 

Mr Gerald Lieberman, dean of re- 
search at the university, said that 
there were 140 Chinese citizens at 
the university and none of the re- 
search conducted at Stanford was 
secret or classified. 

He added: “The campus environ- 
ment is completely open with no 
means to prohibit access by fore- 
igners to the broad spectrum of uni- 
versity activities. Even if we had the 
means to monitor or police the acti- 
vities of any subgroup of scholars, 
such actions would drastically disrupt 
the academic environment which is 
essential in fostering creative re- 
search endeavours." 


The universities have been particu- 
larly concerned by export controls on 
research imposed by the Commerce, 
State and Defence Departments 
under the International Traffic in 
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Administration Regulations. 

Earlier this year, five leading uni- 
versity presidents warned that rigor- 
ous application of the restrictions to 
universities would undermine the re- 
search creativity which the govern- 
ment sought to protect. 

On this issue, the universities have 
at least one supporter in the White 
House. Dr George Keyworth, Presi- 
dent Reagan’s science adviser, told 
the Council of Graduate Schools last 
week that the administration had not 
yet established a policy to deal with 
the problems of technology transfer. 

He said that many of the regula- 
tions appeared to reflect America's 
tradition of isolationism and ought to 
be liberalized - except in the case of 
research which was classified or, like 
cryptography, so specialized that its 
principal application was to defence 
matters. 

“Creativity is very easy to con- 
strain and only flourishes when It is 
given the greatest possible freedom," 
ne said. 


Grants system in trouble 


students, in an effort to raise 
acadomic standards. Only 1,000 have 
been told that they may be taken 
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New and tighter procedures for stu- 
dents seeking grants are to be put 
before Congress following evidence 
; that the government has been over- 
paying students to the time of S340m 
a year. 

Announcing the findings of a sur- 
vey commissioned by the Depart- 
ment of Education, Education 
Secretary Terrell Bell said that he 
was determined to overhaul the ap- 
plication procedures for Pell grants, 
the major student grant programme 
administered by the federal govern- 
ment. 

“The findings of this study confirm 
our suspicion that far too many Pell 
grant recipients are receiving Incor- 
rect amounts. The root of the prob- 
lem is that unlike most other need- 
based federal programmes, we 
genera|ly accept on faith the in- 
formation provided by students and 


“It is running about S ner on toimat, °' 1 Provided by students and 
reading aUfatom SO Rd 0 ” ,tUden ' ““ 
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Scientific team 

.President Reagan js expected to 
approve . a proposal to create ■ a 
national coipmltte? of eminent sddn- 
'• ° ? dvise the White .House on 

the development of. a national scien- 
. co policy,' 

Tnfl proposal has been drawn »n 


about 15 possible ifiembers has been 
submitted for approval, to -White 
House chief of staff Mr Ed Meese. 

Creation of the committee Is seen 
as part of a campaign by the admi- 
nistration to reaffirm Us belfef.ln the 
importance of scientific research de- 
spite the recent cub, in. federal 
spending. . . ■ 

Dr Keyworth told a conference of 
graduate schools in Washington' Iasi 
week that. President Reagan recog- 
lized the importance of research to 
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$2, 400m were distributed through 
the scheme to 2.7 million university 
and college studenb. 

More than 300 college aid offices 
were asked to verity the applications 
and awards of a sample of 4,000 Pell 
recipients. The results, projected 
nationally, showed that $340m had 
been overpaid to students and S51m 
underpaid. 

“The vast prevalence of over- 
awarding is proof that we must 
strengthen .dramatically our proce- 
dures for verifying the accuracy of 
student information," Mr Bell said. 

One option being explored im- 
mediately was the possibility of 
checking grant applications with 
tederal income tax returns. In the 
longer term, the application proce- 
dures are to be simplified and the 
sample verified will be increased. 

Dr Bell. added: “The changes we 
have targeted for 1983-84 will re- 
Quire legislative amendments and we 
will submit our proposals to Con- 
gress m the near future. 

Malaysians flock 
for cheaper study 

Malaysian students,' -who 'once re- 
garded Britain as the country to 
which they turned naturally fof high- 
er education, appear to have shifted 
theit loyalty. 

A census of overseas students pub- 
tehed this week by the New York 
based internafionaJ Education Ex- 
change .reveals that the number of 
Malaysians studying in the United 
plates jumped by over 64 pet cent 

“* st y ear to* biggest increase of 
any optional group,- 

—The census reports that in 1979^-80 
there were Only 3,660 Malaysian stu- 

saJyiSg; ^ 

bi f were In im- 

P^ r . ^nt),.. Vietnam (28.5 tier cenrt 


prepared 

to step in 

from our north American^ 

University leaders were wamMi,, 
week that it would be 2 
expect business and industntoL* 
pen sate for the reduction^ 
mem spending on higher 

In a review pf business doM* 
to education Mr John Haire^S 
dent of the Council f or FmacdK 
to Education, said that 
porations last year contributed nb 
just over one per cent of (be 2 
budgets of higher education fefa 

Mr Haire was addressiai the 
annual meeting of the Ceil cl 
Graduate Schools in Washington Kt 
said that corporations gave mt 
money to education than any mbti 
area, but advised against uoreafe 
expectations about increased doa* 
tions by the corporate sector. 

He continued: “The fimpointu 
be made is that the best estimate o( 
total corporate contributions for d 
purposes in 1981 is S3,000m. Tfe 
sum is tiny in compariKin to & 
level of spending by the federal gov- 
ernment for similar programmes, ari 
it is relatively small m comparison lo 
the amounts that are being rat from 
the federal budget in the four yean 
ending in 1984.” 

Donations by corporations wie 
relatively more important to hjdm 
education, since they accounted lot 
18 per cent of the total rota) 
support to colleges and univerritio 
in 1979-80. But in relation to the 
overall higher education budget 
corporate aid accounted lo just oik J 
one per cent, he said. 

“None of these figures should it 
interpreted to mean that coTfwff 
giving is not important or not 
cant. Clearly it is needed and ra- 
ceme, and in many instance « 
makes the difference betwa 
mediocrity and excellence, espedallj 
in higher education. 

“But business corporations tie W* 
by nature funding agendes: they a- 
isi to mnke money, not to j|w 11 
away." 

Mr Haire said that In the 30 y»n 
since his council was set up by w* 
business corporations, money I® 
been flowing in ever greater quaDO- 
ties from companies to colleges ana 
universities. , . „ 

“This flow has increawd ftoa 
$43m to over $1 ,000m in 30 years,* 
rate of growth which is faster uun 
corporate profits, foster than ij 
gross national product and BJ 
than corporate giving in total. 

Many companies had become in- 
creasingly worried about the drift 
academic staff away fowljgj 
education and into more luc 
positions in industry. As a 
some corporations had 
heavily in programmes des«n“ 
encourage talented scholars w 
main in academic careers. 

Recent- initiatives of this J® 1 
eluded a fellowship and faculty im- 
port scheme, worth SJ® 
launched last springby ^ 

Kodak company. Two n»nW iJJ 
the Exxon Corporation anjgjj 
similar programme worth Jitiu , 

five years, and last month the 
tic Richfield Foundation onn^ 
a four-year $5m P r0 8[ B ”Jff n y^DCt 
port postgraduate students I 
and engineering at 30 

Othercompanies involved ^ 
u: i n ennnort 


al, Phillips- Petroleum, jd 
General Electric, Mr ^flfhave n®* 

But he added: “We do S ^ 

i n this area. Too u** lnfl 


: per rent); Vietnam ^5 per 
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try, physics, computer scie^ s ^ 
similar subjects have an obj ^ 
vance to manufacturing 

“While we would & 

lar efforts, targeted ta the sj ^ 
ences, the humanities t the 
areas, we arc not »ngnm * English 
saleability of fellowsni ps J ‘^njorete 
literature or philosophy » ^ . 
management. 
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Overseas news- 


Singlemindedness and the Irish woman academic 

fmm John Walshe DUBUN fe^alTrolfe^TcSVe^ vcniti« dentS in ^ repUbUC,S Uni ' [ csso " hi P s - slalu . t . or y or lcc ' 

T^newre^of^nity Colley ^ federation says i, is not possi- 


The new regstrar of Trinity Colleae, 
Dublin, Drtda Sagarra, is probably 
rte first woman senior college officer 
appointed by a university in the Re- 

P Her appointment coincides with a 
survey earned out by the Irish Fed- 


“ ‘“7“ C- . f : icciurera ine icdcration says it is not possi- 

SS iJSu 5 gh ^' nine PW “5 of b,e t0 establish, from the data ?vail- 

he female academics were leaching able, whether the preponderance of 

women in the lower academic 

__ J' nni *X 9° lle p WS j no * ver y diffe- teaching grades reflects an increase 
Tent - 44 female sr-nrlpmiK mil nf a in tkv. C 


9? e f e WS j no * ver y diffe- teaching grades reflects an increase 
!® at , “ _o® ma ' e academics out of a in the recent recruitment of women 
total _ of w8-. Dr Sagarra, who was or whether it is due to slower pro- 
?PP° mte d professor of German in motion of women staff. 

1975, was one of the handful of The ■ininn cauc thera ic nlcn enma 


_ - -- uagciiia, wiiu was 

eretion of University Teachers which appointed professor of German in 
jjjows that there are still relatively 1975, was one of the handful of 
few women academic staff members women to reach professorial rank, 
fa Irish universities; the majority of Proportionately, St Patricks's Col- 
faese women are in the lecturer and lege, Maynooth - combining a civil 


faese women are in me lecturer ana lege, Maynooth - combining a civil 
faujor lectureship posts. university and seminary for training 

^Tbe worst offender is the country's priests - was better with a quarter of 
uj«it educational institution - Uni- its staff women, but the numbers 
idsiy College, Dublin - which has involved were small - 11 out of 36 
jfeiQSt 10,000 full-time students. academics and no women at pro- 
The survey shows that two years fessorial level, 
am only 6 7 out of a total of 476 The number of women students 
^demic staff were women; there has Increased substantially in recent 
three women professors or years - at the time of the survey, 
associate professors compared with there were 10,041 female and 12,844 


slflost 10,000 full-time students. 

The survey shows that two years 
am only 6 7 out of a total of 476 
academic staff were women; there 
three women professors or 
associate professors compared with 


male students in the republic's uni- fessorships, statutory or senior lec- 
vc ™ t,e f- . . . tureships generally presupposes up 

Tne federation says it is not possi- to 20 years or more of unaergradu- 
ble to establish, from the data avail- ate study research and tenching. 
able, whether the preponderance of “There were also many other con- 
women in the lower academic sirainls and pressures - financial: 
teaching grades reflects an increase *we need the money for the boy’s 
in the recent recruitment of women education'; psychological: ‘blue 

or whether it is due to slower pro- stocking' and social which operated 
motion of women staff. against women entering the profes- 

The union says there is also some sion," she said, 
cause for disquiet, in view of the Constraints and pressures still ex- 
consistent increases in the number of ist although they ore different and, 
women undergraduates, in the appa- as a whole less than a generation 
rent lack of participation by women ago. However, it is still difficult for 
graduates in postgraduate study. women to combine a full academic 
Dr Sagarra says that ritual indigna- career with meeting family obliga- 
tion Is often expressed about the tions. 
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small number of women holding 
senior academic posts in the Repub- 
lic, but, reasons for this, apart from 
the male conspiracy theory, are not 
often sought. 

Promotion to chairs, associate pro- 


“A certain singlemindedness is 
necessary for this. Public opinion 
generally calls this dedication; in the 
case of women, however, it is fre- 
quently labelled egotistic or even 
odd”. 


Dr Sagarra: ‘frequently labelled 


Fire cadets’ protest Turbulent 

• j n. 1 . . term for 

provides flashpoint Austria 


Teachers protest over 
government policies 


fix police attack on the Fire Service 
College in Warsaw came at a mo- 
ment when tensions in academic cir- 
cles were high. For a month students 
throughout Poland had been protest- 
bg against the appointment of a new 
rector at the Raaom Technical Col- 
lege - an appointment, which, they 
said, had not followed the -new 
democratic procedures. 

By the end of last week, when a 
new election was promised, more 
dan 70 out of Poland’s 90 universi- 
ties and higher colleges were in- 
volved in some form of protest, 
whether sit-ins or “active strikes". 

The weekly newspaper Polityka, 
«hose cief editor, Mieczyslaw 
Rakowski, became a deputy prime 
minisler last year, devoted a major 
tfide to the striking students at 
Itonaw Polytechnic, tneir demands, 
nd the day-to-day management of 
the protest. 

In the Lublin area teachers and 
lecturers have been on strike alert, 
demanding changes in the methods 
if teaching history, literature and 
similar sensitive subjects. New leg- 
islation is now before the Sejm (Par- 
nament) on teachers’ rights. Duties 
and conditions of work is already 
wising much controversy. 

Another new Bill, on the Polish 
Academy of Sciences will be the 
mam subject of debate at the 
-ctitemy's annual meeting this 
month. According to Solidarity 
members within the academy, major 
Kites will include recent demands 
bat the various institutes of the 
Kademy be given parity in funding 
status with those belonging to 
be vari ous “production" ministries - 
•PKiillure, mining etc. 

■. *“j re are also Tikely to be moves 
w reduce the academy’s bureaucracy 
jy e top Dooja of the Warsaw Palace 
2* a re 9X6 at Present crowded 
Academy officials, many of 
"J® 01 . .have little direct connection 
higher learning) and to change 
j» status of the academy’s Learned 
awelary who at present has quasi- 
V»d is accountable 
£ i L? n ?? Minister, and not simp- 
y lo his fellow-academicians. 
ire , new higher education bill, ftol- 
tlie strike threats last Septem- 

has now gone fa e f ore a special 

j^ruamebtary. .Committee in the 
™ agreed by the academics, but. 


with a special commentary voicing . 
the view-point of the Ministry or 
Science, Higher Education and Tech- 
nology. The credibility of proposed 1 
amendments took a sharp knock in 


amendments took a sharp knock in 
October, during the medical appli- 
cants sit-in, when the ministers of 
science and health announced that 
they could do nothing to help the 
would-be students who had failed to 
gain admission to Medical School, 
since the numbers admitted must be 
decided by the relevant rectors. 

It is this new higher education Bill 
which triggered off the fire service 
cadets sit-in. A lot of the students 


which triggered off the fire service 
cadets sit-in. A lot of the students 
and lecturers at the college deman- 
ded further amendments to the Bill, 
which would remove the college 
from the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs. 

Tire ministry maintained, however, 
that fire service training in every 
country takes a paramilitary form, 
refused to discuss the proposed 
changes, and, with 95 per cent of the 
students and at least iO per cent of 
the lecturers involved in the strike, 
on 30 November declared the college 
closed. 

The cadets and lecturers promptly 
organized their own courses and con- 
tinued to occupy the building. The 
Ministry of Internal Affairs then sub- 
mitted a proposal to the Cabinet that 
a “new” Main School of the Fire 
Services should be set up and cadets 
who voluntarily abandoned the sit-in 
were promised enrolment. When 
only a few left, the ministry sent in its 
new strong-arm squad. 

The protests which followed came 
not only from Solidarity and the In- 
dependent Students Association 
(NZS), but also the youth wing 0J1 
the Democratic Party, an ancillary of 
the ruling Polish United Workers’ 
Party and the regular police. The 
latter discribed the perpertrators of 
the attack as a “special group for the 
actions directed against Polish 
society”- 

Meanwhile, in Britain, the event 
HWIT Set of DrOteStS, A 


from K. H. Gruber 

VIENNA 

A bomb threat which forced Aus- 
tria’s Minister of Higher Education, 
Frau Dr Firnberg, to cancel the fes- 
tive opening of a new university 
building at Innsbruck University was 
the climax of an unusually turbulent 
term in Austria's universities. 

At the centre of the anger and 
unrest ore an amendment to the 
Higher Education Act passed by Par- 
liament in July and the timing or the 
Implementing ministerial decree. 
Only at (he beginning of the term | 
students became aware of the sub- 
stantial changes In their courses of 
study: 

• The period within which examina- 
tions can be (re-)taken will be li- 
mited; 

• New syllabuses will come into force 
In all the arts and science sutyecls 
even without Uie approval of the de- 
partments concerned; 

• Certain types of lectures may lake 
place during holidays; 

• Students on teacher training 
courses will have to partake in 
teaching practice the organization of 
which is stUl unknown both to the 
students and the universities. 

Unimpressed by a nationwide one- 
day lecture boycott organized by the 
National Student Union, the minister, 
an energetic lady of 70 and one of 
Chancellor Krelsky’s longest serving 
cabinet members, pointed out tbat 
Austria’s policies of access to higher 
‘education were among the most liber- 
al In Europe ( - there is no namerus 
elausus -) but that the country could 
no longer . afford the leisurely 
approach many students seem to have 
with regard to studies. 

And right Into the face of students 
demands for a U-turn she added that 
she considered the expensive facilities 
and resources of higher education 


by Charles Parr 

Nigeria’s university teachers hove all 
gone on strike. Students were sent 
home when they reported in late 
September. The campuses are 
strangely silent and empty, save for 
small groups of dons. Officially they 
are on site to do research, but 
teaching is totally banned, and has 
so been for more than two qionths. 

It is not their salaries that are at 
issue (although university non- 
academic administrators were recent- 
ly up-graded to levels that the dons 
find personally insulting). Increased 


salaries for all grades were recently 
announced. 

Instead the academics are fighting 
for hinds to improve the quality of 
the university environment. The gov- 
ernment’s policy is expansion, and 
more and more campuses arc being 
created. But the minimal funding 
necessary for the maintenance of (he 


existing universities is not forthcom- 
ing. Tnc academic's feel that avail- 
able funds should be concentrated on 
improving standards rather than ex- 
pansip n. 

They maintain that the quality of 
academic activities is deteriorating 
deplorably. Expensive equipment 
cannot be mnintnined, libraries can- 
not be kept up lo date, there are 
frequent power cuts and often there 
is no water. Teaching takes place 
in cramped and unsuitable condi- 
tions. and there is 11 lack of funds for 
the most pressing maintenance work. 

Recently the government inti- 
mated that salaries would cease to be 
paid. Unlike the majority of uni- 
versity teachers in Britain, many 
Nigerian dons expect to be able to 
command attractive salaries by tak- 
ing posts in industry or commerce, 
and it remains lo be seen whether 
their universities will crumble by the 
loss of their best people. 


Fifty lose out 
on placements 

from Stephen Taylor 

SALISBURY 
A final total of 222 Zimbabwean 
students who completed their A 
levels this summer have obtained 
places at institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Britain. 

This disclosure, by the British 
Council, concludes an episode which 
caused confusion in Salisbury and 
London and led to a final scramble 
for places when work had been 
under way for some weeks at univer- 


under way tor some weeks at univer- 
sities and colleges. 

The issue of who among almost 
900 Zimbabweans studying tor their 


ns studying 
ritain this < 


action as being carried out by anj 
“anti-terrorist squad, was hotly pro- 
tested by the Society of Polish Stu-j 
dents and Graduates In Great Britain 
and by young people from the Folisni 
. Solidarity Campaign. 


grossly underused, ana that by “rear- 
ranging the academic year**, le by 
changing over from the present two 
semesters to three terms Uie teaching 
capacity of the university sector could 
be increased by 50 per cent. This 
would of course Imply the daughter- 
tag of the students r holiest cow, the 
long summer vacation. 


Backdated pay 

.fa* Geoff Maslen 

Aoiu*,-.-.- ■' ' MELBOURNE 

,n ' Australia's universities 
,uwUS8ei.gf Advanced Education 
- ft? aWBrci ed a 10 per cent pay 
'datpfl government tribunal, back- 
'fcdflmi- November last year; If the 
rii *u w ; firewmhent approves the 
iMnav* l ° provide the extra 
coflld bpiyersities and colleges 
shortfall . ® rtmlti-millibn dollar 
•ZH S-'H* fondtog and the 
. Pfot of a fr^ez^ on hundreds of 


Mound the country 
.refusing to fill vacancies 




rise causes extra problems 


as they occur in certain faculties. 
The University of Queensland, for 
example, has decided not to fill the 
positions of six professors, five read- 
ers, four senior lecturers, six lectur- 
ers and 18 tutors. Some of the posts 
will be permanently dropped while 
others will be frozen until the financial 
situation improves. 

At the University of Adelaide and 
the Australian National University a 
range of fixed-tenure and continuing 
positions have been frozen and hun- 
dreds of lecturers and other 
academic staff face the prospect of 


not being rehired when their con- 
tracts expire in 1983. 

At one of Australia’s largest uni- 
versities - the University of New 
South Wales, the vice-chancellor has 
told his staff thal . the 
would need more than A$ 106m in 
recurrent funds to maintain opera- 
tions In 1982. But the federa! gov- 
ernment has allocated less than 
ASlOOm. The academic pay rise 
would add seriously to the unl veri- 
ty's financial problems unto the 
government agreed to meet the In- 
creased costs. 


A levels in Britain this year was 
chosen for further study under the 
grant of £5m provided by Britain was 
at the root of the problem. 

Two separate lists of students were 
drawn up by (be ministries of educa- 
tion and manpower here and became 
the subject of a dispute between 
them. 

When, after considerable negotia- 
tion, it was agreed that all the names 
on both lists, could go ahead with 
their studies there had been weeks or 
delay, The academic year had started 
and many students were still without 
places. ... 

The British Council here and in 
London set up an emergency group 
to get in touch with universities and 
colleges in Britain and persuade 
them lo accept the late starters. 

Finally all but 60 of those who 
were entitled to study places were 
accommodated. There are hopes that 
a further 10 will be placed on a 
course starting in January on finan-' 
.rial management which will lead to a 
(degree course in September, 

1 The fete of the remaining 50 is 
| uncertain. The £5m will not cover 
their studies as well and unless aid is 
increased or the Zimbabwe govera- 
:ment meets the cost they will not be 
'able to study further in Britain. 


More students 
detained 

from Craig Charney 

JOHANNESBURG 
The National Union of South Afri- 
can Students held its 52nd annual 
congress in a defiant mood, despite 
the detention of more students in the 
continuing state crackdown on radic- 
al activity. 

The union, to which the student 
bodies of four of the five English/ 
medium universities are affiliated, 
rc-affirmed the left-wing stance 
dominant since the mid-lv/Us m a 
five day conference io Cape Town. 

For instance, while the recent re- 
port of the Defense Commission on , 
education was widely seen as too 
liberal to suit the authorities, the 
NUSAS congress condemned it as a 
mere attempt to slot blacks iota 
vacant jobs while keeping intact the 
structure Of South African society. 

A similar criticism was made in a 
resolution on the recently-enacted 
Vista University Bill, which will cre- 
ate separate “Township Colleges" for 
urban blacks to complement the 
"Bush Colleges'’ now open in the 
rural areas. Far the first time in 12 
years, a black student leader spoke 
nt the congress, Mr Joe Panhla, the 
president of the Azaniap students 
organization. 

However, the congress rejected in- 
terracial contact for its own sake, 
spuming overtures from the multi- 
racial South African Youth Founda- 
tion, set up by the Conservative 
Afrikaans Student Bond and the 
Black Inkatlm Youth Birgade. 

The congress also pledged solidar- 
ity with students held in police de- 
tention, In a resolution given udded 
time less ness by fresh police action. 
Three days before congress opened, 
security police detainee three Johan- 
nesburg students. Miss Debbie 
Elkott, Mr Firoz Cacbalia; and Mr 
Colin Purkey, as part or a large 
crackdown on dissidents. 
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tudenis and members of staff in 
igher education will no longer be 
arrohted to join political parties, 
mowing the enactment of a new 
.w by Turkey's military govern- 
ment. And university administrations 
ill now be directly responsible to 
c Head of State. These arc but two 
auses of what will probably come 
be seen as the most important 
cce of legislation on higher cduca- 
»n since the first Universities Act 
1946. 

The 19-page act also includes pro- 
ion for the compulsory study of 
rtnin subjects, (lie integration of 
i “academies” (smaller HE iustitu- 
ns) into the university system and 
npulsory service in Turkey's less- 
>'elopcd regions for teaching staff, 
ireover, for the first time in Tur- 
/s history, some students will now 
t fees for higher education. 

Hie act would have been an even 
ater bombshell but for the fact 
t much of its contents had been 
ked to the press during the two 
nths before its publication. Ncver- 
less, it seems that a number of 
-minute amendments were made 
the order of the five-man inner 
le of the ruling National Security 
mcil. This accounts for the delay 
ie enactment of the law since the 
■ini committee of the NSC re- 
isibfe for it completed the initial 

at no changes were made in re- 
1 , of ne * procedures laid 
i for the appointment of rectors, 

.s of acuity and members of the 
.er Education Council (Yuksek 
•tim Kuruht), in which tlie head 
ate and government are given a 
t role. Leading academics and 
aistratoxs had been lobbying 
against these procedures, which 
see as destroying university 
lottiy and rendering the univer- 
defenceless against the political 
once of whatever party comes to 
sr under the “new democracy” 
b head of state General Kenan 
n has repeatedly promised 
‘stabjish with the help of the 
atlynoaugurated Constituent' 
•mbly. . 
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Bernard Kennedy on the new higher education law in Turkey, Lindsav uPT 
on New Zealand’s review of universities and Patrick Knight on the 3 Wn ® 11 
settlement of the Brazilian strike 

Lecturers getting 
stuck on the 
promotions ladder 



General Evren has promised a ‘new democracy’ bnt the army will 
nave control 


■ In the present climate in Ankara, 

[ with all political parties abolished, 
the prohibition on membership of 
political parties has met with little 
public response. However, its im- 
portance goes fnr beyond the realm 
of education, casting doubt on the 
nature of the “democracy" which 
Turkey is to enjoy in the future. 

Meanwhile, the debate on auton- 
omy (the word is on everyone’s lips) 
will no doubt continue, as soon as 
Turkey's academics have digested 
the act. Already, Professor 
Cemaletlin Oner, dean of the Medic- 
al Faculty at Istanbul University, has 
said, “I don’t expect the abolition of 
administrative autonomy to have any 
beneficial effects on the way in 
which universities are run". 

Specifically, the new Act provides 
for university rectors to be selected 
by the head of state from a list of 
four candidates drawn up by the 
Higher Education Council. Of these, 
only two are to be professors, which 
means that someone from a com- 
pletely different field of public ser- 
vice may henceforth become the top 
man in a Turkish university. Furth- 
ermore, if the head of state dis- 
approves of all four candidates, and 
the council fails to . produce more 
acceptable ones, he will be entitled 
to nominate a candidate of his own. 

.The HEC, in fact, will be by far 
the most important body in Turkish 
higher education from now on, gain- 
ing importance at the expense ofthe 
Inter-University Board. 

It will be responsible for the 


university entrance exams, for the 
implementation of many of the mea- 
sures envisaged in the act and for 
the regulation of those aspects of 
higher educational life - notably the 
structure of intra-university decision- 
making - not covered by it. 

The 25 members of the council 
(excluding the Minister of Educa- 
tion, who has the right to preside 
over it) will include eight directly 
nominated by the head of state; 
these should “preferably" be former 
rectors. Another eight will be chosen 
by the Inter-University Board, six by 
the government, two by the ministry 
and one by the General Staff. This 
last not only reveals the deep suspi- 
cion with which the military views 
places of higher education, but may 
also set n precedent for the perma- 
nent integration of the armed forces 
into the machinery of government, 
in the short term, what is more 
important is that the head of state 
and government can effectively con- 
trol the HEC. 

Even, some of the lesser provisions 
of the 1981 Higher Education Coun- 
cil Act constitute major shifts in Tur- 
kish practice and policy. The power 
invested in the HEC to require 
teaching staff to work for two years 
in one of the more outlying universi- 
ty centres will be of no small signifi- 
cance in a countiy with great region- 
al differences. 

The same applies to the introduc- 
tion of 1 fees. It is made clear in the 
Act that not more than one-fifth of 
any group of studentB should be fee- 
payers, and that the state will pro- 
vide scholarships, but the details 
have yet to be worked out. 


Universities in New Zealand are 
likely to respond warmly to the re- 
port of the University Review Com- 
mittee set up a year ago by the 
University Grants Committee. 

But whether the government will 
respond so warmly is the critical 
question, for the review committee is 
made up mainly of academics. It is 
headed by Canterbury University 
vice chancellor and economist Pro- 
fessor Bert Brownlie with UGC 
member and former oil company 
managing director Mr John Fair and 
New Zealand Steel’s managing direc- 
tor Mr J. H. Ingram who is a mem- 
ber of the governing council of the 
University of Auckland. 

The committee recently released 
the first four of seven planned 
papers for public comment. Reac- 
tions will be sought before the com- 
jnrttee presents its final report to the 
UGC. 

In its draft report on staffing the 
committee states that since 1970 the 


rivate sector suffers in recession 


latest stage in the crisis of higher education in 
nl came last month with a strike involving all 35.000 
In the country s 20 federal Universities. The strike 
v ® . j 30 rise, compared with the 

jer cent demanded which will be supplemented by 
• PPt CBnr 0051 of llvin g increase next month. 3 
le strike was staged a few days before examinations 
: due to start, and the long vacation begin. After 
‘SSJ! hard V nc - sayine that pressure from 
-nls and public opinion could he relied on to get 
tudents back to work, the minister, a general, gave 

livenily salaries in Brazil art not spectacular by 
W-.’A fpVW • professor earns the equivalent of 

?. 

gj • Thfi of living is only slightly lower than In 

a .L a 'll** Brazilian higher ' 
«ioi» is.m difficulties, broufehl nbout. by the rather 
an retraction in; the labour market, but also involv- 

Cnn rtf ratlin a elaitJsMJs Tt. .l. . 


JJ, “P* ma l° r states, such as Sao Paulo, were 
infolds Uy al ° ne ' ^ tioUgh not P von an y re »l increase 

To meet the huge new demand, the norms and 
for m up ,P rivate universities and facul- 
l“^ °L Sldera % re,axcd - At the same time, short 
courses of two or three years were established, com- 

traditional four or five. At the end 
the hoWer the right to exercise 
SS 1 ?® ^ nctl . on5 ' anch as to teach to a certain level. 

av ® ritab,e boom in Private faculties 

nesf y 10 P°P u,ar Se, o s such as busi- 

ness administration, law, accountancy and teaching 


of x -inn rtrtrt . j , ° w w m-nucuunmy viaDie. in depart- 

BiS’l f S r deiPeta.in ments where low studentistaff ratios 

fSlnlaw’ m P?#? * tW*. threshold staffing level 

Jij.win law, and L 86,000 iq.ieadilng: Medicine had a : Bnd the 1 'subject is' available 

b f Ut *99 **tje., HCWO. Conditions for where, universities should consider 
vli m c Acuities are almost totally set by the - discontinuing that activity as onnnr 
"O is done at the«.eita6u s h- ««&- ofe»\ it ° ppor 


lecturer, reader and professorial 
ranks has jumped from 45 to 64 per 
cent, with lecturers dropping from 28 
to 19 per cent and junior lecturers 
from 27 to 17 per cent. 

Within four yeara the resignation 
rate has almost halved, from 134 to 
74 resignations a year with the 
annual turnover rate tor resignations, 
deaths and retirements now down to 
about 4 per cent. These changes are 
reflected in the ages of academics 
with a mere 4 per cent now aged 
under 30 as against 16 per cent in 
1969. 

Promotions too, are becoming har- 
der to achieve. Low staff turnover is 
resulting in steadily increasing 
queues of formerly promotable staff 

a up at the maximum salaries 
i grades. In 1970, for example 
68 academics applied for or were 
recommended for promotion from 
senior lecturer to reader' or associate 
professor and 37 per cent were 
promoted. Last year 123 were consi- 
dered and .only 20 per cent were 
promoted. 

Increasing retirements over the 
next quinquennium should ease the 

E resent difficulties, suggests the 
rownlie committee, but supportive 
potides such as provision tor early 
retirement and more part-time 
appointments could help relieve the 
current rigid staffing situation. 

TJe committee gives only a qual- 
ified backing to possible provision 
for an early retirement scheme. But 
it suggests that some staff who no 
longer wish to make a full-time con- 
tribution might welcome the oppor- 
tunity to work part-time at a reduced 
salary. 

Rationalization of courses is 
another way in which the universities 
could make use of their staff estab- 
lishments, the committee suggests. 

A university disdpline usually re- 
quires three or four permanent staff 
to be academically viable. In depart- 
ments where low studentistaff ratios 
pertlst at this 'threshold staffing level 
and the 1 ' subject is’ available else- i 


5 party of possible rationalizafa a 

■ specific university courses 

■ Presenting its draft report on & 

! vers «y research, the committees!* 

ses the need for better technical sm. 
port, for new equipment, and fori 
I increase in contract research Teth. 
i piques and equipment are raoidiv 
i increasing in sophistication, and their 
' ls spreading through more disci- 
plines,” it says. 

. “The general shortage of techni- 
cians, leading at best to ineffidenl 
use of professional research time is 
already serious. Adequate technical 
support of university research mint 
be provided during the coming it- 
cade." 

Substantial investment in new 
equipment is needed for the biologi- 
cal and physical sciences, engineer- 
ing, the social sciences, and manage- 
ment studies. 

On contract research the email* 
tee says (hat compared with Western 
countries^ New Zealand has an un- 
usually high percentage of its resear- 
chers in state employment and an 
unusually low percentage in its uni- 
versities. In 1980-81, 84 per cent of 
government contract work was in the 
fields of agriculture (26 per cent), 
the environment (22 per cent), ener- 
gy (18 per cent), and social science 
(18 per cent). 

The committee says further de- 
velopment of the contract system is 
one of the best ways to enhance the 
university contribution to the total 
research effort, provided it does not 
distort the pattern of a university 
contribution to the growth of too*- 
ledge. 

University library collections in 
New Zealand have still not reached 
the standard of comparable unireni- 
ties overseas, nor ao the staff and 
students have access to alternative’ 
collections or additional resource* 
which are taken for granted by their 
colleagues in Europe and North 
America, according to the discussion 
paper on university libraries. 

The report says New Zealand lib- 
raries have grown by an average of 
29 per cent, during 1975-79. unfor- 
tunately, this percentage increase re- 
quired an increase in expenditure ol 
63.4 per cent, an indication of now 
expensive it has become to maiotafo 
a growth rate which is barely 
adequate. 

Tne committee recommends that 
every effort should be made to 
accelerate the provision of additional 
library accommodation in the univer- 
sities. 


•k P** ccri i' The . past , decade . has seen . 

th rates .ofv around seven per cent, a year, so ■' 

,l - ha ! d lo Bft jobs, with . 
d 50 applicant s for qiany jobs ; in . Industry and 
lorce. 

aries offered are for below What they wert in the 
ml years. The recession; while is likely to go on . 
couple of years yet, is having less effect on the . 
il universities than on the private soefor, which, . in ’ 
nse to a huge demand fpr higher education since ‘ 
id of the 1960s has.absorbctfmost of the growth ■ 

* past 15 years. ’ . " . 

lie late 1960s when the military were setting put 
pliilosophy, it was decided ffiat higher educutioq 


mems, usually involving just one 

faculties, and staff are paid per lCcture. The rate now 

varies between £2, and £4 foV a 45 mlnute lecmrt s o 
staff have to work between 40 and 50 hours n week to 
make a living.. 

V- teachere at the private faculties might well 

Nat A l v^U^ 0ci ? Hon °f Teachert of 
ANDES . which organized the recent 
strike, because they often teadb at several faculties, or 
even combining secondary teaching with higher educa- 
.tfori, the .strike' orily involved federal university staff. 


longer p&civoVrariy^ ! 

pimosopny, h wasccciaeatftat higher education stodfnts woufd pJrf«°to 

P?“«« to private sector . The long . .federal or state uK^. ^re pla^ 
shed federal universities, and the powerfol uni- fought for by competitive exam!/ ^ ^ Vfgorously 




“The .savings are unlikely to be th 
substantial bnt they should in time m 
lead to a more effective distribution ai 
of resources internally and fewer but N 
stronger departments nationally." se 
. A contraction of course offerings ti< 

P uf^ within “ national cr 
famework which takes account of fu 
the relative strengths and quality of ra 
loe various departments, the likelv 
' iff 11 °S staff requirements, «u 
a 1 % -°f tranrfbxs*. enrolment tic 
numbers; and so. Qn," . fl r 

rr,«' 0 h°^ for now subjects diplo- rei 
mas, and degrees should be subject fu 
to ngbrons scrutiny by the Currlcu- be 

Uni ^‘ty fa 
Orams Committee. This committee o\ 
J? u!d consider or initiatecon- gr 
sideration by an appropriate working de 


^viiuwvg aic uvi auutiuwn 

be increased, the committee says in 
its discussion paper on computer 
education. The New Zealand uiu- 
versity system, the committee W 
gests, currently produces companng 
graduates “on the cheap”. . 

Rationalization is suggested fn 
observation that, because of the ww 
range of computing occupations .uni- 
versity departments of the differe 
universities should investigat 
“voluntary speci&lizatiop” w 

range of their subject areas. 

While other countries have 
their universities come under 
national examination in eMreisw 
aimed at cutting back gro^'Jr. 
New Zealand universities find them 
.selves the subject of recommend 
tions for further expansion J o 
critical areas of staffing, ,\£. 

fuhdinB. comouter education and a 


funding, computer educat 
raries, 


not that 


ues ana tne uovenuuc..* 
firmly opposed to Imposing * 
restrictions on students, aad _ vcr 
funding of . the uniyereitles has n 
been generous in compansdn_t 
fending of similar imiveisi^ WJg 
overseas in terms of flw size ol 
mans per equivalent feU-tuue 
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n^rine three weeks in October the . 

Hft four" at Aston University NgaiO 
Bueriaed 57 meetings talking to staff ° 

and students about the cuts, answer- mi 

jnj questions, and in some cases ■ 1 1 

mieiuig abuse. e If 

There is a “gang of four or its M 

Miiivalent at many universities these 

onH that ie 


hack a pathway tnrougn tne cuts. 

But few have had to face a prob- 
|wn quite so serious. Aston was told 
by the University Grants Committee 
io reduce its students by 22 per cent 
intake a budget cut of 30 per cent, 
five months after hearing the 
jjm, no one, from vice chancellor 
foro', knows why Aston was 

itkcted as one of the sacrificial 
(on. The bewilderment, anger, frus- 
B gioD and sheer outrage was neces- 
jjnly turned inward as the university 
Did io find not only acceptable 
iohtions but workable ones. 

Aston went to the brink. A meet- 
ffli of university staff passed a mo- 
tion of no confidence in the vice 
(hancellor, Professor Frederick 
Oisford. The academic assembly 
aid h had no confidence in his 
sirftgy. Two students are taking the 
untnity to court because they 
dan courses for which they applied 
nut subsequently not the courses 
Ikff began. 

The vice chancellor hit back. He 
told council in October and his views 
tat recorded in the newsletter 
{Anon is a very public place): 
-There, is a lot of nonsense being 
tried about my strategy; some of it 
tuber worse than nonsense, it is 
ciHa'ous and just plain vicious, and 
aid without defining honestly what 
sr strategy is." 

The crisis was faced and met. It 
raise at a meeting of council when 
by 20 votes to 12 it was agreed that 
b enforced redundancies of any 
suS be considered by council before 
ibe beginning of the next academic 

jar* 

With that threat removed, at least 
b (be time being, the tension 
abated. Instead tne management 
iaf 'guerillas” as they have been 
t*d, are uniting in a strong and 
ffflive campaign to make the UGC 


taage its mina, to ensure the pub- 
k. ind particularly industry, realize 
is at stake, and to fiod alterna- 
nt strategies. 

Wounds may take some time to 
wlbul the parties at Aston are like 
»o pwple who have just emerged 
slanging match after a par- 
messy divorce but' are now 
™ng to each other and striving 
to ensure that the chit-, 
swyo not suffer. 

.jKrebas never been any doubt at 
that .it is doing a good job 
!“: « ms good grounds to object 

Ear lt was treatcd by the 
wu Senate has written to the 
to say that where recent 
Ration was available the advice 
- favourable, but unfavourable 



Ngaio Crequer on Aston University and the UGC cut 

The slanging match is 
over, but trouble’s begun 



Aston vice chancellor Frederick Crawford prefers a smaller university base. 




where the information was unavailable. 

Biological sciences (“consider dis- 
continuing”), for example had not 
been visited by a subcommittee since 
1970. “The UGC seems to be un- 
aware of the activities in industrial 
fermentation, fish farming, 
mushroom culture, and water man- 
agement, many of wliich have gained 
-international recognition and which 
have a high potential value for the 
economy, ana of the planning of a 


Biotechnology Institute which has 
been going on for more than a 
year,” saia senate. 

The department has written to the 
subcommittee to ask for a visit but 
as yet has not even received an ac- 
knowledgement. Professor Allen 
Matty, who was on sabbatical advis- 
ing Pakistan about biological de- 
velopments, rushed back in July 
when he heard the news. 

“The university sews that biological 
sciences is good. Our grant record 


from non-UGC funds is In the top 


ten. I do not know why biology here 
was picked on by the UGC. But we 
have got a good fighting spirit,” he says. 

Other advice was also out of date. 
The committee recommended that 
architecture should be discontinued. 
It was, in 1979. Philosophy (“consid- 
er discontinuing") only exists as a 
contribution to an inter-departmental 
course. 

' In engineering (“reduce numbers") 
the university was already acting on 
previous advice to cut-back, so it 
reels it is being penalized twice. In 
education (“recommend to discon- 
tinue”) the department has not been 
visited since 1970 -despite requests. 
Ironically, the advice to increase 
physical sciences will be difficult to 
implement because of the huge cut 
iri grant. 

Aston estimated that in September 
if no evasive action were taken, its 
* cumulative deficit in 1984/5 at worst 
. would be £12,400,000. With reserves 
' of only 1 £4,000,000 bankruptcy 


loomed large. 

Before the July UGC letter the 
university had undergone ns inten- 
sive round of questionnaires to staff, 
departmental reviews, meetings with 
heads of departments. The vice 
chancellor asked each department to 
prepare for a hypothetical 30 per 
cent reduction, not knowing or 
thinking that this would prove to.be 
the figure imposed in July for the 
whole university. 

The letter recommended that 
home and European Community stu- 
dent numbers go from 4,670 in 1979/ 
80 to 3,640 in 1983/4. The university 
estimated that it would only be able 
to afford 350 academic staff by 1983/ 
4. So unless extra income was found 
140 academic posts and 310 non- 
academic posts, in addition to those 
already frozen (from 515 aad 1,612 
respectively) would need to be shed. 

In mid-September the university's 
staff officer, Mr Peter Tebbit, in- 
formed the Department of Employ- 


ment as a precautionary measure, 
that it was intending lo make staff 
redundant. This is an obligation 
under employment legislation. 

The Association of University 
Teachers in London despatched a 
telegram to say that an injunction 
would be sought if there were com- 
pulsory redundancies. 

Ai the end of September the uni- 
versity published a cuts timetable 
which gave dales for when redundant 
sinff would he notified, when notices 
would be isued, when claims would 
he submitted to the UGC and when 
the Universities Central Council on 
Admissions would be told about the 
discontinuance of courses. 

George Wibbcrlcy, chairman of 
the academic assembly who was one 
of the “guerrillas” said: ”1 think the 
university was overliusty in removing 
sumo courses and we lost sonic stu- 
dent income because ol it. I think 
Professor Crawford made nn *,ecrt*l 
of the fact that he would prefer u 
smaller base. He snw no reason for 
delay.” 

He dismissed the comment that 
nobody ever said there would be 
compulsory redundancies, as ‘ ‘rub- 
bish. You don't go to 57 meetings 
talking about steps that would re- 
move 15(1 staff in 18 niunihs without 
people realizing time you arc talking 
about compulsory redundancy. 

“Thut wus a rent blundering 
approach. People were very fright- 
ened. The words were used, though 
not necessarily by Professor Craw- 
ford.” 

Dr Richard Etheridge, the AUT 
president, compared the university’s 
cutback plan to an academic neutron 
bomb. “It destroys the people and 
leaves the buildings intact,” he said. 

As for the UGC proposals, he sees 
them as the university system wreak- 
ing vengence on the technological 
imversitics because they received a 
major part of the resources available 
after Robbins. 

“So you choose (he criteria you 
want to bring that about. We have 
the lowest unit of recource in the 
university section. If you had chosen 
a criterion of usefulness to industry 
we would have had no cuts. The 
UGC looked at student/staff num- 
bers and SSRC grants rather than 
industrial giants. 

This week and next an academic 
plan will be presented to senate and 
council which It is hoped will provide 
(he new structure for Aston. Even- 
tually the university will be smaller, 
possibly with more of a shift from 
high technology, and some courses 
have already been discontinued ot 
merged. 

with the introduction of three ear- 
ly retirement schemes for staff, jn- 
■ eluding one which gives up to 50 
tenured academics a bonus 35 per 
cent on previous schemes, Aston is 
moving towards the numbers of staff 
it has estimated it can afford - but 
all by voluntary means. The first two 
schemes will cost £1.4m. 


Not much hope for old, gifted and black 


A West Indian woman from Brixton 
or a middle aged man in a wheel- 
chair has only a slender chance of 
getting into university or college. If 
they fight the odds to get there they 
may well feel alienated from their 
own culture and background as they 
undergo an education which is 
geared -mainly to the needs and ex- 
pectations of white, able-bodied mid- 
dle-class, 18-year-old men. 

T his form of bias in our education 
system is the subject of a conference 
next week organized by the Society 
for Research Into Higher Education. 
The conference is well-timed for the 
Government's stringent financial cuts 
are expected to hit disproportionate- 
ly groups of people already under- 
represented. 

Higher education is already exclu- 
sive, 1980 113,000 18 year olds 
began courses of higher education 
and of the 793,000 who did not, only 
a small number applied ana were 
rejected. A far greater number did 
not- apply at all: not because they 
lackea the basic ability but because 
their previous education and up- 
bringing had denied them the chance 
or even the ambition to consider 
going to university or college. 

A book published by the society to 
coincide with the conference shows 
that those who do enter higher 
education edme from a favoured sec- 
tion of society: predominately white, 
middle-class, able-bodied boys. 


the community, rather than looking Indians and 3 per cent of Asians and 


sort. In doing so, the 11 academics 
who have contributed have identified 
biases against age, class, disability, 
geography, language, religion, face 
and sex. ■ 

For example, 1 Bill Williamson a. 
sociology lecturer at Durham Uni- 
versity, shows that young people 
from upper middle-class homes are 
five times more likely to go to uni- 
versity than those with a working- 
class background. Although the ex- 
pansion of polytechnics and colleges 
Has increased opportunities, students 
from higher social backgrounds are 
more likely to enrol on nill-time de- 
gree courses. 

Dale Spender, the editor of 
Women's Studies International 
Quarterly, points out that only, just 
over two per cent of British profes- 
sors are women. In all, women com- 
prise 13 per cent of all academic staff 
in universities; they represent six. per 
cent of readers and senior lecturers, 
14 per cent of lecturers and assistant 
lecturers, and a third Of all other . 
teaching posts. Men even dominate 
the student population. Women form 
37 per cent of undergraduates and 28 
per cent of postgraduates. ; 

On ethnic minority groups, Profes- 
sor Alan Little of Goldsmiths Col- 


same small proportion of west Indi- 
ans enrol on full-time degree courses 
in further education compared to 3 
per cent of Asians and others. 

Alan Woodley, a researcher in the 
Open University's survey research 
department, maintains that while 
opportunities for adults have ex- 
panded, h larger number are still 
prevented from entering higher 
education. Those who overcome the 
financial and social barriers and en- 
rol at the Open University, on part- 
time degree bourses at polytechnics, 
or become full-time mature students 
at university are not a cross-section 
of society. 

Although the question of access to 
higher education is important, the 
book also seeks to show how the 
intellectual approach adopted by uni- 
versities and : most polytechnics helps 
to perpetuate the odds stacked 
against certain groups. 

' Most people would regard the ex- 
clusiveness of higher education as 
“academic” and neutral, in intention, 
says Tyrrell Burgess, reader In the 
philosophy of socjal institutions at 
North East London Polytechnic. 
ThOy would argue that the only 
reason for excluding people from 
higher education is on academic 


( grounds. If the number of places is 
united, then the better qualified will 
be admitted. 

He argues instead that the tradi- 
tion of organizing academic life 
along the lines of subjects and disci- 
plines leads to exclusion on the 
grounds of maintaining academic 
standards. This “autonomous 1 * tradi- 
tion feels il can only accept those 
who will “benefit" from what it is 
doing. 

Other papers take this a step 
further by examining how the educa- 
tion system fails to accommodate the 
experience and expectations of 
women, working class people and 
members of ethnic minority groups,. 
Instead they are offered a conven- 
tional path from thefe present culture 
to that of the dominant while, mid- 
dle class, male groups according to 
the book’s .editor, David Warren 
Piper,, who Is head of the university 
a teaching methods unit at London 
University s Institute of Education. 
"It is the way which promises West 
Indians that they can become so 


and women Success in terras of con-: 
ceJved of by men," he says. 

Is Higher Education Fairt Society for 
Research Into Higher Education t £9. 

Charlotte Barry 
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Military 

outlaws 

:ampus 

politics 

udents and members of staff in 
filter education will no longer be 
srmitted to join political parties, 
Slowing the enactment of a new 
w by Turkey’s military govern- 
ed. And university administrations 
ill now be directly responsible to 
e Head of Slate. These are but two 
■uses of what will probably come 
be seen as the most important 
:ce of legislation on higher educa- 
'ii since the first Universities Act 
1946. 

"Hie 19>page act also includes pro- 
ion for tne compulsory study of 
•Inin subjects, the integration of 
: "academies" (smaller HE inslitu- 
ns) into the university system and 
iipulsnry service in Turkey's less- 
veloped regions for teaching staff, 
ireover, for the first time in Tur- 
k’s history, some students will now 
/ fees for hielicr education. 

The act would hnve been an even 
•nter bombshell but for the fact 
t much of its contents had been 
ked to the press during the two 
nths before its publication. Never- 
less, it seems that a number of 
-minute amendments were made 
the order of the five-man inner 
le of the ruling National Security 
incil. This accounts for the delay 
le enactment of the law since the 
lal committee of the NSC re- 
isible for it completed the initial 

it no changes were made in re- 
t of the new procedures laid 
t for the appointment of rectors, 
is of faculty and members of the 
ier Education Council (Virfart 
nim Kurulu), in which toe head 
ate and government are given a 
jr role. Leading academics and 
umtrators had been lobbying 
I against these procedures, which 
• see as destroying university 
•nomy and rendering the univer- 
s defenceless against the political 
icnee of whatever party, comes to 
•er under the. “new democracy" 
=h bead of State General Kenan 
Jm repeatedly promised 
establish with the help of the 

emGy° aWiratCd Cpnrtltiieiit 


™ T1MES MC HE" EDUCATION SU PPLEMBn, ( 

Bernard Kennedy on the new higher education law in Turkey, Lindsav~V^T 
on New Zealand’s review of universities and Patrick Knight on the * 
settlement of the Brazilian strike 

Lecturers getting 
stuck on the 
promotions ladder 





General Evren has promised a ‘new democracy 1 but the army will 
have control 


In the present climate In Ankara, 
with all political parties abolished, 
the prohibition on membership of 
political parties has met with little 
public response. However, its im- 
portance goes far beyond the realm 
of educntion, casting doubt on ihe 
nature of the "democracy" which 
Turkey is to enjoy in the future. 

Meanwhile, the debate on auton- 
omy (the word is on everyone's lips) 
will no doubt continue, as soon ns 
Turkey's academics have digested 
the act. Already, Professor 
Cemalettin Oner, dean of the Medic- 
al Faculty at Istanbul University, has 
said, "I don’t expect the abolition of 
administrative nutonomy to have any 
beneficial effects on the way in 
which universities are run”. 

Specifically, the new Act provides 
for university rectors to be selected 
by the head of state from a list of 
four candidates drawn up by the 
Higher Education Council. Of these, 
only two arc to be professors, which 
means that someone from a com- 
pletely different field of public ser- 
vice may henceforth become Ihe top 
man in a Turkish university. Furth- 
ermore, if the head of state dis- 
approves of all four candidates, and 
tne council fails to produce more 
acceptable ones, he will be entitled 
to nominate a candidate of his own. 

The HEC, in fact, will be by far 
the meet important body in Turkish 
higher education from now on, gain- 
ing importance at the expense of the 
Inter-University Board. 

It will be responsible for the 
appointment of deans of faculty 
(from among candidates proposed by 
tpe rectors), for the organization of 


university entrance exams, for the 
implementation of many of the mea- 
sures envisaged in the act and for 
the regulation of those aspects of 
higher educational life - notably the 
structure of intra-university decision- 
making - not covered by it. 

The 25 members of the council 
(excluding the Minister of Educa- 
tion, who has the right to preside 
over it) will include eight directly 
nominated by the head of state; 
these should "preferably" be former 
rectors. Another eight will be chosen 
by the [nter-University Board, six by 
the government, two by the ministry 
and one by the General Staff. This 
last not only reveals the deep suspi- 
cion with which the military views 
plnces of higher education, but may 
also set a precedent for the perma- 
nent integration of the armed forces 
into the machinery of government, 
in the short term, what is more 
important is that the head of state 
and government can effectively con- 
trol the HEC. 

Even some of the. lesser . provisions 
of the 1981 Higher Education Coun- 
cil Act constitute major shifts in Tur- 
kish practice and policy. The power 


Universities in New Zealand are 
likely to respond warmly to the re- 
port of the University Review Com- 
mittee set up a year ago by the 
University Grants Committee. 

But whether the government will 
respond so warmly is the critical 
question, for the review committee is 
made up mainly of academics. It is 
headed by Canterbury University 
vice chancellor and economist Pro- 
fessor Bert Brownlie with UGC 
member and former oil company 
managing director Mr John Fair and 
New Zealand Steel's managing direc- 
tor Mr J. H. Ingram who is a mem- 
ber of the governing council of the 
University of Auckland. 

The committee recently released 
the first four of seven planned 
papers for public comment. Reac- 
tions will be sought before the com- 
mittee presents its final report to the 
UGC. 

In its draft report on staffing the 
committee states that since 1970 the 
proportion of academics in the senior 
lecturer, reader and professorial 


arer, reader and professorial 
ranks has jumped from 45 to 64 per 
cent, with lecturers dropping from 28 
to 19 per cent and junior lecturers 
from 27 to 17 per cent, 

Within four years the resignation 
rate has almost halved, from 134 to 
74 resignations a year with the 
annual turnover rate for resignations, 
deaths and retirements now down to 
about 4 per cent. These changes are 
reflected in the ages of academics 
with a mere 4 per cent now aged 
under 30 as against 16 per cent in 
1969. 

Promotions too, are becoming har- 
der to achieve. Low staff turnover is 
resulting in steadily increasing 


invested in the HEC to require 
teaching staff to work for two years 
m one of the more outlying universi- 
ty centres will be of no small signifi- 
cance in a country with great region- 
al differences. 

The same applies to the Introduc- 
tion of fees, ft fa made clear in the 
Act that not more than one-fifth of 
any group of students should be fee- 
payers, and that the. state will pro- 
vide scholarships, but the details 
have yot to be worked but. 


K ies of formerly promotable staff 
g up at the maximum salaries 
within nades. In 1970, for example 
68 academics applied for or were 
recommended for promotion from 
senior lecturer to reader- or associate 
professor and 37 per cent were 
promoted. Last year 123 were consi- 
dered and . only 20 per cent were 
promoted. 

Increasing retirements over the 
next quinquennium should ease the 
present difficulties. suBoestc th« 


rivate sector suffers in recession 

! InlPCf cf firm in |L« f a • « ■ 


Juf ,? e ■ C ? isis bi 8 hc r education In 
zil came last month with a strike involving all 35,000 

“S lry S 20 federal “riversides. ' Hie strike 
ed with a -30 per cent pay nse, compared with the 
cent demanded, which will be supplemented by 
JO per cent cost of living increase next month, 
he stnke was staged a few days before examinations 
r,° r u f the long vacation begin. After 
lUy adopting a hard line, saying that pressure from 
-5 opinion conid be relied on to get 

itudents back to work, the minister, a general, gave 

liyersity salaries in Brazil are not spectacular by 
“ten*. A 1^ fe ^/.cptns lhe equivaleni of 

a moqtb. the nyerage ugivcislty &alaty^ half this V 

5, air assistant lecturer will :eam 

Ih. The cost of livirtg.is Only Slightly fewer than in 

V* 1 ® 0 BriizWiMr higher 
ation is ui difflcultics. bcought about by the rather 
cn, wfra«ion in the labour market, but also involve 
efei of falling standards. , This war,, the economy 
rtol grown at Hll while JndusIryW fallen back by 

LTO *** J** C8n , L The,:jJ*t dewdi hasten 
in rates of around seven per cent a: year, so 
jnts are suddenly Mn* It. hard to get jobs, with: 

0 50 .applicants . for many jobs Ui Industry "and ’ 

lades offered are far below! What they Were. in the' : 
am yoars. The. recession, (White Is likely to ed'.on 
couple of years yel, is having less effect oq the 
al universities than on the private sector, which ' in! - 
nse lo a huge demand Far hlghef education since- 
nd of the 1960s has absorbed most of the growth 
2 past 15 years. -. , , ; • .. . 

the late 19G0S when the military were setting out 
philosophy, it was decided that higher education! 

1 be gradually passed, to privnfe sector. The long 
faired federal universities, and the powerful unf! 

‘ * ■ ‘ >' ' ' • f. \, -it . ,*• • 


XjSft* J* ma K r states > Mdi as Sao Paulo, were 
ln ft fUnds Uy “ ° n °’ a ' thou ^ 1 not Siven any real increase 

the .^ Uge new - demand > norms and 
fff" d " ds . for J5 tt,n l § U P Pnvate universities and facul- 
ties were considerably relaxed. At the same time, short 
courses of two or; three years were established com- 
pared with the more traditional four or five. At tLe end 
of them, degrees give the holder the right to exerdse 
some functions, such as to teach to a certain level 
T“^ e ., faas be en a veritable boom in private faculties 
since then, particularly In popular Bel* such as busi- 
ness administration, law, accountancy and teaching. 

'if 1 ® facuh les are almost totally set § the 
jjjjjjl li ”9 ^search is done at these establish- 

Jn. v °lvlng Just one. or two scattered 
faculties ,’ Onti staff arc paid per lecture.- The rate now 
varies between £2 and £4 for n 45 mlauti lSmre sS 

make ; V 5vfng? 40 ^ 50 houK a ^ . 

, Although teachers at the prlvafe faculties miaht well 
S? 1 5. ,,g ^ : lh S A«ociition of Te^cfecs o 

. f ^ d °. d ’ ANpES. which prgatiized the recetit 

4lnco, because they often teach at several faculties, or 
wen combining secondary teaching wjth higher cduca- . 
tion.- thb Strike only involved 1 federal university staff. .! , 

rfaes.aiWeved by the federal 
staff will be given tq the .private sector., kfanv of these 

foS JSZi E ribfc at a time wlien fefedifatS no : 
longer perceive a fairly high Cost higher edilcadon as B i ' 
passport to - a. good Mob?V ariy c 9 k iSl 0 n 

W ?'?i Rreferjo; study, at . the,’ hfgh j prestige 
federal or sfatd umvcralHei?, >vhere places are Vigoro^ 
fought for by competitive wiam. ■' • v™ , 


retirement and more part-time 
appointments could help relieve the 
current rigid staffing situation. 

The committee gives only a qual- 
ified backing to possible provision 
tor an early retirement scheme. But 
it suggests that some staff who no 
longer wish to make a full-time con- 
tribution might welcome the oppor- 
tunity to work part-time at a reduced 
salary. 

Rationalization of courses is 
another way in which the universities 
could make use of their staff estab- 
lishments, the committee suggests.. 

"A university discipline usually re- 
quires three or four permanent staff 
to be academically viable. In depart- 
ments where low student:staff ratios 
P^[“ st L a t this threshold. staffing level 
and; the, subject is available else- 
where^ universities should consider 
^“Htfnring that activity as oppor- 
tunity offers” , it says. 

“The savings are unlikely' to be 
substantial but they, should In time 
lead to a more effective distribution 
of resources internally and fewer but 
stronger departments nationally." 

. A contraction of course offerings 
should take place within a natioMl 
framework which takes account of 
the relative strengths and quality of 
toe . various departments, . the likely 
Btaff requirements, 

^ the Ciirncu- 
of J® University , 
-9° rai rittee, This committee 
consW er ;or- ipltiate con- 
sideration by an appropriate, working 


; c party of possible rationalizataa d 
!* specific university courses 

l- Presenting its draft report on to. 

ie versity research, the con£niu ee ^ 
ses the need for better technical sun. 
port, for new equipment, and i<Z 
ii increase in contract research “Ta? 
is piques and equipment arc'nS, 
is increasing in sophistication. audihS 
y u « 18 spreading through more dS 
h plines,’ it says. 

" . “ The general shortage of lectai- 

y cians, leading at best to ineffici 
a use of professional research time is 
already serious. Adequate tecfankil 
i- support of university research mus 
e be provided during the comiiM 
cade.” ’ 

d Substantial investment in m 
d equipment is needed for the biota 
cal and physical sciences, engineer 
i- ing, the social sciences, and man^ 
e ment studies. 

On contract research the commii 
i tee says that compared with Weyem 
s countries. New Zealand has an un- 
r usually high percentage of its resnr 
I chers in state employment and 
r unusually few percentage in its uni 
J versifies. In 1980-81, 84 per cento! 
s government contract work was in (be 
fields of agriculture (26 per cent), 
l the environment (22 per cent), ener- 

> gy (18 per cent), ana social sdence 
5 (18 per cent). 

, The committee says further dc- 

> velopment of the contract system b 
i one of the best ways to enhance lie 

> university contribution to Ihe total 
l research effort, provided it does not 
i distort the pattern of a universtj’f 

contribution to the growth of kiw 
■ ledge. 

» University library collections in 

; New Zealand have still not readied 
r the standard of comparable univeni- 
i ties overseas, nor do the staff and 
i students have access to alternate 
! collections or additional resource 
which are taken for granted by iheir 
colleagues in Europe and North 
America, according to the discussion 
paper on university libraries. 

The report says New Zealand lib- 
raries have grown by an average d 
29 per cent, during 1975-79- IM 11 ' 
tunately, this percentage increase re- 
quired an increase in expenditures 
63.4 per cent, an indication of bwr 
expensive' it has become to main»£ 
a growth rate which is hardy 

Tile committee recommends Itej 
every effort should be made to 
accelerate the provision of addibtraa 
library accommodation in the um«[' 
sides. . 

Computing has become 
subject in tne universities, 
sources are not abundant and snou« 
be increased, the committee SHpm 
its discussion paper on , C0I JP^; 
education. The New Zealand un 
versity system, the commit tee Mg 
gestB, currently produces computuig 
graduates "on the cheap”. 

Rationalization is suggested 
observation that, because of tne wi 
range of computing 0C ® u P aU ^ - n i 
veraity departments of tne divert 
universiries should .’ Jn^j 
“voluntary specialization m 
range of their subject areas- 
While other countries have 
their universities come .under ^ 
national examination m 
aimed at cutting back - grown, ^ 

New Zealand umversities Sod , 

selves the subject of >he 

tions for further expans°n 
critical areas of. stafffr^. m,. 

. funding, computer education a ■ 

. *The recommendations are not 

surprising. New^Zealand s umv ^ 
ties ancf the Government 
firmly, opposed to the 

restrictions on bever 

fandbg of the u««veraii^ s ^ lhe 


overseas m terms oi me -, u . 
grants per equivalent ralHlp ,0 , 
ae^it.- 


indne three weeks in October the t^t • — , 

S^n';edn^in?!o e s t/f N ^ 10 Ctcquet on Aston University and the UGC cut 

nd students nbout the cuts, answer- riTl -■ 

aCir; The slanging match is 

ouivalent at many universities these O O 

as management) and that “the A . — _ 

sffiSSE: over, but trouble’s begun 

MB quite so serious. Aston was told - O 
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rv.nnfl three weeks in October the XT, • 

K g 0 f four” at Aston University NgaiO 

Tm 57 meetings talking to staff ° 

nd students nbout the cuts, answer- rvv -■ 

jj questions, and m some cases ■ 1 1 

m Xhere faMB^gang of four” or its A M 

Muivsleat at many universities these 
dJvs as management) and that is the 

umiflology being adopted) tnes to A^Pl 
back a pathway Hirough the cuts. yf Cl 
But few have had to face a prob- 
imh quite so serious. Aston was told 
by (he University Grants Committee 
« reduce its students by 22 per cent 
udiake a budget cut of 30 per cent. 
fi« months after hearing the 
ctM, no one, from vice chancellor 
fom, knows why Aston was 
fleeted as one of the sacrificial 
00.1116 bewilderment, anger, ftus- 
ntion and sheer outrage was neces- 

S turned inward as the university 
to find not only acceptable 
tolotions but workable ones. 

Aston went to the brink. A meet- 
ii« of university staff passed a mo* 

[jon of no confidence in the vice 
cbanrellor. Professor Frederick 
Dawford- The academic assembly 
sad ii had no confidence in his 
strategy. Two students are taking the 
uiiteSty to court because they 
dim courses for which they applied 
sera subsequently not the courses 
they began. 

The vice chancellor hit back. He 
Bid council in October and his views 
were recorded in the newsletter 
(Aston is a very public place): 

-There, is a lot of nonsense being 
tilled about my strategy: some of it 
rather worse than nonsense, it is 
mErious and just plain vicious, and 
sad without defining honestly what 
nsiiategy is.” 

The crisis was faced and met. It 
nme at a meeting of council when 
by 20 votes to 12 it was agreed that 
no enforced redundancies of any 
stiff be considered by council before 
tie beginning of the next academic Aston vice chanc 

fHT. 

With that threat removed, at least wherethe informal 
to (be time being, the tension Biological scien 

niDonted. Instead tne management continuing"), for 
ad "guerillas” as they have been been visited by a 

aH arc uniting in a .strong and 1970. ‘The UGC 

positive campaign to make the UGC aware of the act 
toflge its mind, to ensure the pub- fermentation, 
k, and particularly industry, realize mushroom culturi 
•w is at stake, and to fina alterna- agement, many oi 
fci strategies. -international recc 

Wounds may take some time to have a high pote 
tolbm the parties at Aston are like economy, ana of 
jw people who have just emerged Biotechnology In 
mine slanging match after a par- been going on 
•Many messy divorce but' are now year,” said senate 
to each other and striving The departmenl 
«P«ately to ensure that the chit- subcommittee to 
do. not suffer. as yet has not ev 

. ne y er b®en any doubt at knowledgement. 
2 ® 511 that it is doing n good job Matty, who was « 
«Mt has good grounds to object ing Pakistan abi 
iir]n ^ 11 was heated by the velopments, rush 
Senate has written to the when he heard tl 
«™itee to say that where recent “The university 
^Mtion was available the advice sciences is eooef. 
g favourable, but unfavourable from non-uOC f 
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Aston vice chancellor Frederick Crawford prefers a smaller university base. 


wherethe Information was unavailable. 

Biological sciences ("consider dis- 
continuing”), for example had not 
been visited by a subcommittee since 
1970. ‘The UGC seems to be un- 
aware of the activities in industrial 
fermentation, fish farming, 
mushroom culture, and water man- 
agement, many of which have gained 
-international recognition and which 
have a high potential value for the 
economy, ana of the planning of a 
Biotechnology Institute which has 
been going on for more than a 
year,” said senate. 

The department has written to the 
subcommittee to ask for a visit but 
as yet has not even received an ac- 
knowledgement. Professor Allen 
Matty, who was on sabbatical advis- 
ing Pakistan about biological de- 
velopments, rushed back in July 
when he heard the news. 

“The university says that biological * 
sciences is good. Our grant record . 


ten. I do not know why biology here 
was picked on by the UGC. But we 
have got a good fighting spirit,”hesay5. 

Other advice was also out of date. 
The committee recommended that 
architecture should be discontinued. 
It was, in 1979. Philosophy (“consid- 
er discontinuing") only exists as a 
contribution to an inter-departmental 
epurse. 

In engineering (“reduce numbers”) 
the university was already acting on 


loomed large. 

Before the July UGC letter the 
university had undergone as inten- 
sive round of questionnaires lo staff, 
departmental reviews, meetings with 
heads of departments. Hie vice 
chancellor asked each department to 
prepare for a hypothetical 30 per 
cent reduction, not knowing or 


funds is in the top 


prdvious advice to cut-back, so it 
feels it Is being penalized twice. In 
education ("recommend to discon- 
tinue”) the department has not been 
visitea since 1970 despite requests. 
Ironically, the advice to increase 
physical sciences will be difficult to 
implement because of the buge cut 
in grant. 

Aston estimated that in September 
if no evasive action were taken, its 
cumulative deficit in 1984/5 at worst 
would be £12,400,000. With reserves 
of only £4,000,000 bankruptcy 


thinking that this would prove to be 
the figure imposed in July for the 
whole university. 


The letter recommended that 
home and European Community stu- 
dent numbers go from 4,670 in 1979/ 
80 to 3,640 in 1983/4. The university 
estimated that it would only be able 
to afford 350 academic start by 1983/ 
4. So unless extra income was found 
140 academic posts and 310 non- 
academic posts, in addition to those 
already frozen (from 515 and 1,612 
respectively) would need to be shed. 

In mid-September the university’s 
staff officer, Mr Peter Tebbit, in- 
formed the Department of Employ- 


ment as a precautionary measure, 
that it was intending to make staff 
redundant. This is an obligation 
under employment legislation. 

The Association of University 
Teachers in London despatched a 
telegram to say that an injunction 
would be sought if there were com- 
pulsory redundancies. 

At the end of September the uni- 
versity published a cuts timetable 
which gave dales for when redundant 
staff would be notified, when notices 
would be isued, when claims would 
be submitted to the UGC and when 
the Universities Central Council on 
Admissions would be told about the 
discontinuance of courses. 

Gcorce Wihberlcy. chairman of 
the academic assembly who was one 
of the “guerrillas” said: “I think the 
university was nverhusty in removing 
some courses and we lost some stu- 
dent iiicuniv because ut it. I think 
Professor Crawford made no secret 
of the fact that lie would prefer a 
smaller base. He saw no reason for 
delay.” 

He dismissed the comment that 
nobody ever said there would be 
compulsory redundancies, as "rub- 
bish. You don’t go to 57 meetings 
talking about steps that would re- 
move 15(1 staff in IK months wit haul 
people realizing thin you arc talking 
about compulsory redundancy. 

“Thin was a real blundering 
approach. People were very fright- 
ened. The words were used, though 
not necessarily by Professor Craw- 
ford." 

Dr Richard Etheridge, the AUT 
president, compared the university's 
cutback plan to an academic neutron 
bomb. “It destroys the people and 
leaves the buildings intact," nc said. 

As for the UGC proposals, lie secs 
them as the university system wreak- 
ing vengence on the technological 
iniversities because they received a 
major part of the resources available 
after Robbins. 

"So you choose the criteria you 
want to bring that about. We have 
the lowest unit of recource in the 
university section. If you had chosen 
a criterion of usefulness to industry 
we would have had no cuts. The 
UGC looked at student/staff num- 
bers and SSRC grants rather than 
industrial grants. 

This wfcek and next an academic 
plan will be presented to senate and 
council which it is hoped will provide 
the new structure for Aston. Even- 
tually the university will be smaller; 

K issibly with more of a shift from 
gh technology, and some courses 
have already been discontinued or 
• merged. 

with the introduction of three ear- 
ly retirement schemes for staff, in- 
cluding one which gives up to 50 
tenured academics a bonus 35 per. 
cent on previous schemes, Aston is 
moving towards the numbers of staff 
it has estimated it can afford - but 
all by voluntary means. The first two 
schemes will cost £1.4m. 



Not much hope for old, gifted and black 
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A West Indian woman from Brixton 
or a middle aged man in a wheel- 
chair has only a Blender chance of 

S etting into university or college. If 
ley fight the odds to get there they 
may well feel alienated from their 
own culture and background as they 
undergo an. education which is 
geared -mainly to the needs and ex- 
pectations of white, able-bodied mid- 
dle-class, 18-year-old men. 

This form of bias in our education 
system is the subject of a conference 
next week organized by the Society 
for Research into Higher Education. 
The conference is well-timed for the 
Government’s stringent financial cuts 
are expected to hit disproportionate- 
ly groups of people already under- 
represented. 

Higher education is already exclu- 
sive. In 1980 113,000 18 year olds 
began courses of higher education 
ancTof the 793,000 who did not, only 
a small nuthbef applied and were 
rejected. A far greater number did 
not- apply at all: not because they 
lacked the basic ability but because 
their previous education and up- 
bringing. had denied them the chance 
or even the ambition to consider 
going to university or college. 

A^ook published by the society to 
coincide, with the conference shows 
that those who do enter higher 
education come from a favoured sec- 
tion of society: predominately white, 
middle-class, able-bodied boys. 


The book. Is Higher Education 
fairt edited by David Warren Piper, 
considers education as a service to 
the community, rather than looking 
at biases of a more specific academic 
sort. In doing so, the 11 academics 
who have contributed have identified 
biases . against age, class, disability, 
geography, language, religion, race 
and sex. 

For example, Bill Williamson a 
sociology lecturer at Durham Uni- 
versity, shows that young people 
from upper middle-class homes are 
five times more likely to go to uni- 
versity than those with a working- 
class background.. Although the ex- 
pansion of polytechnics and colleges 
nas increased opportunities, students 
from higher social backgrounds are 
more likely to enrol on full-time de- 
gree courses. 

1 Dale Spender, the editor of 
Women’s Studies International 
Quarterly , points out that only Just 
over two per cent of British profes- 
sors are women. In all, women com- 
prise 13 per cent of all academic staff 
in universities; they represent six per 
cent of readers and senior lecturers, 
14 per cent of lecturers and assistant 
lecturers, and ■ a third of all other 
teaching posts. Men even dominate 
the student population. Women form 
37 per cent of undergraduates and 28 
per cent of postgraduates. . 

On ethnic minority groups, Profes- 
sor Alan Little of Goldsmiths Col- 


lege shows that while 5 per cent of 
all school-leavers in England go on 
to university, only 1 per cent of West 
Indians and 3 per cent of Asians ahd 


same small" proportion of West Indi- 
ans enrol on full-time degree courses 
in further education compared to 3 
per cent of Asians and others. 

Alan Woodley, a researcher in the 
Open University's survey research 
department, maintains that while 
opportunities for adults have ex- 
panded, a larger number are still 
prevented from entering higher - 
education. Those who overcome the 
financial and social barriers and en- 
rol at the Open University, on part- 
time degree courses at polytechnics, 
or become full-time mature students 
at university are not a cross-section 
of society. 

Although the question of access to 
higher education is important, the 
book also seeks, to show how the 
intellectual approach adopted by uni- 
versities and most polytechnics helps 
to perpetuate the odds stacked 
against certain groups. 

Most people would regard the ex- 
clusiveness of higher education 1 as 
“academic” and neutral In intention, 
says Tyrrell Burgess, reader in the , 
philosophy of social institutions at ’ 
North East London Polytechnic. 
They would argue that the only 


reason for excluding people from 
higher education is on academic 


grounds. If the number of places Is 
limited, then the better qualified will 
be admitted. 

He argues instead that the tradi- 


along the Hnes of subjects and disci- 
plines leads to exclusion on the 
grounds of maintaining academic 
standards. This "autonomous” tradi- 
tion feels it 1 can only accept those 
who will, “benefit" from what It is 
doing. 

Other papers take this a step 
farther by examining how Ihe educa- 
tion system fails to accommodate the 
experience and expectations of 
women, working class people and 
members of ethnic minority groups b 

Instead they are offered a conven- 
tional path from their present culture 
to that of Ihe dominnnt white, mid- 
dle class, male group according to 
the book's editpr, David Warren 
Piper, who is head of ihe university 
a teaching methods unit at London 
University's Institute of Education. 
“It is the way which promises West 
Indians that they can become' so 
English that they are fully Integrated 
into the genenu community, prom- 
ises the working class social mobility, 
and women success in terms of con- 
ceived of by men,” he says. 

Is Higher Education Falri Society /or 
Research into Higher Education, £9. 

Charlotte Barry 







Stephen Shaw looks at the prospects 
for penal reform 

Prisoners of 
the public 

conscience 

~or years just about everyone who which musr be acknowledged. The 
tu looked at our penal system has divided and devolved responsibility 
ome to (he same basic conclusions, for criminal justice in this country 
Vc send vastly more people to pris- (the absence, it could be argued, of 
n than we need, we send them a Ministry of Justice) has helped lb 
here for far too long and while they prevent the evolution of a genuine 
re there we keep them in squalid penal policy. Moreover, no one 
onditions and subject them to petty could discount the political weight of 
nd unnecessary regulations. The re- the judiciary in opposing further res- 
" ou ? e Commons in'ctions upon sentencing. While the 
\ iC P r X Z n ar e un,enl rba * restrictions 

TSv P S?jS Bd ajr ■ My r' a " d lhe ^ ou,d re P rescnt a threat to judicial 
Penal Affairs Group re- independence is quite bogus, there is 

a - c . P raonm ' P ub_ a genuine constitutional issue which 
£ e ?. in September, are only the remains unresolved, fs the level of 
i* 8 Lg.. a i lon * ™ e official nnd imprisonment something which can 
in-official accounts to have shored he left to the free market of 
is ennsensus. thousands of individual sentencing 

t K . M 50 [obwoiis that prison is decisions or is it something for which 
l ie. degradurg. expensrve mid un- limits should be set by the executive? 
nt’inui y »» l T !l, f i ,r i snn u That lhe independence of the 

why does j udiciar y is not imperilled by con- 
• r ii L-ii? procedures prove so trolling the use of imprisonment can 

1 °/ 0,1 be bcst F erceivcd by considering the 
."f?" 1 P°,u Cy w b} c h have limits which already exist upon sen- 

r 11 ^ °iv lh 1 ,cncf f 1 l- Maximum and minimum 

■J* none has faced such political penalties are laid down in statute 

b r " Aft c r^iwo 'S? J S an . d lhe P ovver of magistrates to im- 

u Jhi* f y '! ,g R rison >s restricted. There now seems 

‘arcs? nmS^m Sf £l? SC | nS .i Was ,he " ll,e doubt thaf the number of pris- 
: Home b sifri?nw d ' wp s ' oa P laces is i,self an important deter- 

iitelowhac n £S5ri . W'lham minanl of the use of imprisonment as 
law ba ?il h,S eari ? sentence. Put crudely; if the Home 

ich ^hf J JiS one P[9P° sa! Office builds new prisons, the judici- 
al tE%JrS ttoBe som i 5? h,n 8 to “ry responds by finding the prisoners 
* f , to fill them. Figures proffi^ by i 

ib£OUDimB the Rftdical Alternatives to Prison even 

r„ refo™ P ,E° SI ' * u & cst rhat pbysica! proximity to < 

ronsihf* for 32 g , e P f,son «f«bliihmente strongly in flu- s 
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Prison Ufe: Hygienic . . . disciplined . . , cramped and sterile 


There are some Important slruciu- wheS all elsTtad fXd ifSSf* 
,o penal reform lhe ViE priLg 


- contrast, since the conclusion of the 
V dispute the numbers have shot up at 
r 1 an unprecedented rate to reach a 
f new record of 45,500 in July. 

> It is in the face of these numbers 
: that the retiring' director of the 
: Howard League concluded a valedic- 
F tory article in The Times on Septem- 
■. her 2 with the warning that ,f more 
• controversial methods may be called 
for". For while the position has 
eased since July, the gap between 
tlie prescriptions of everybody who 
has seriously looked nt penal policy 
and the present state of our prisons 
could hardly be wider. 

There has been of course an ex- 
pectation that the incessant dny-to- 
day pressure of overcrowding would 
result in some reforming measures 
being taken. In his widely publicized 
speech to Leicester magistrates in 
February, the Home Secretary said 
that the reduction in the prison 
population during the prison officers' 
dispute was "a benchmark against 
which we have to measure the prog- 
ress or otherwise which the criminal 
justice system ■ is making". Mr 
Whitejaw's original proposal for a 
conditional early release scheme 
(termed, misleadingly, an extension 
of parole) for those serving sentences 
of less than three years was clearly 
made in response to the crisis of 
overcrowding. 

While reformers were in general 
somewhat sceptical of the value of a 
scheme which did not focus upon 
sentencing and which indeed reduced 
still further the connexion between 
sentence imposed and time actually 
served, the Home Secretary's plans 
.would have had a sizeable impact on 
pnsorter numbers. It is hard to find 
anyone with a kind word for the 
scheme’s replacement in the Crimin- 
al Justice Bill: partly suspended sent- 
ence*- The unprecedented letter to 
The Times from the governor of 
Wormwood Scrubs on November 19 
passionately expressed the fears and 
disappointment of the entire prison 
service. 

Apart from sheer overcrowding, 
the other pressure presently being 
exerted on the Home Office is the 
European Court at Strasbourg. Many 
of the regulations governing Hie con- 
duct of British prisons are not only A 
petty but almost certainly contrary to 
the European human rights conven- 
tion. For example y one has some 


sympathy for any representative of 
the Government who has to explain 
why male prisoners on the mainland 
should be forced to wear prison uni- 
form while female prisoners on the 
mainland and all pnsoners in North- 
ern Ireland (if they accept the rules) 
should be allowed to wear their own 
clothes. The restrictions on visits and 
free association, the censorship and 
the disciplinary procedures, are ail 
likely to run foul of European stan- 


ijkely to run foul of European stan- 

Even if Britain does go to Stras- 
bourg to defend the indefensible this 
will only postpone the inevitable re- 
forms and besmirch still further the 
Home Office's shamefully bleak re- 
cord in human rights. However, such 
reform as there is of the system 
under the twin threats of overcrowd- 
ing and the European convention 
will clearly be a haphazard, half- 
hearted and unsatisfactory affair. It 
will effect only tangentially the cen- 
tral issue of sentencing policy. 

Is there any other way open to 
facilitate the development of gen- 
uinely humane penal systems for the 
remainder of the century? 

Just how many of the inhabitants 
of Oxford and Bedford, for example, 
realize that within their towns they 
possess the most grossly over- 
crowded prisons in the country? Just 
how many realize what this means in 
human terms for the chronic alcoho- 
lics, the mentally ill and the dis- 
turbed petty offenders who make up 
such a large proportion of the 
population of our local prisons? Is it 
really widely understood that the 
way in which we presently run our 
prisons mean that such people spend 
the majority of their day locked up 
two or three to a cell which was built 
in Victorian times for a single prison- 
er? Conditions are not “Dickensian”. 
In many ways we have go backwards 
since Dickens' day. 

It is hard to believe that the cur- 
rent conditions in our prisons could 
have existed unless the public had 
been so ill informed. , There are 


uccu so hi informed. , mere are 
strong grounds for supposing that 
Britain’s prisons have evolved de- 
spite, and not because of public atti- 
tudes. This is why the tentative re- 
ductions in the endemic secrecy 
* which has bedevilled the system need 
to be taken much further. 

Increasingly, and despite 
Wnitelaws surrender, observers are 
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coming to the view that petals 

“ al an historic turning W* 

sheer physical decay of K 
estate and the massive buildinjm*. 
ramme which would be neeffi, 
meet it have forced the Govern^ 
to search for community-basal 
alternatives to custody. At (feu* 
time the frustration of prison offer, 
at the role they are expected to play 
and the conditions under which tta 
must work has led them to issoe ! 
deadline for early 1983. If o«r 
crowding has not by then been tad. 
led by the Home Office, the officer, 
themselves will simply refuse b 
accept prisoners sent by the cum 
until the prison population is tt- 
duced to a workable level. In a lum- 
ber of establishments the offices 
already operate such a system, 
although not surprisingly the Honx 
Office has been in no hurry to adver- 
tise this fact. 

A new Criminal Justice Bill aiU 
shortly be placed before Parliament 
At its most pessimistic the measiim 
in the Bill seem to suggest that the 
Government is committed to propos- 
als which will result in still more 
adults and young people being sub- 
ject to custodial sanctions. Yet from 
another perspective a limited penil 
reform is now inevitable. To tackle 
overcrowding the Home Seaeiai 
has three main options, one of ntk!i 
he must choose. He can resort to the 
hitherto latent executive powers H 
his disposal, he can change his mind 
once again and legislate on parolee* 
sentencing, or he can wait for * 
prison officers to take matters an 
their own hands. His choice appears 
to have fallen on the last option. 

Such measures as the officers lake 
will only be emergency repairs. To 
overcome the inertia of politicum 
and officials, far-reaching reform oj 
the system requires the support °f 
much larger sections of public opin- 
' ion. This is the job whicn the Pnwn 
Reform Trust has set itself. And ss 
the BBC Strangeways series is lq* 1 
ated tills winter it will be interesting 
to trnce the impact on public opin- 
ion. For almost every large town o 
England and Wales lias its own de- 
caying Strangeways. 

The author is director of the Prison 
Reform Trust. 


L of . Government, demon- 

* ftlrtber Wu . nt oC public 

Kndlture programmes, is Its Imperviousness 
public pressure. 

t is reflected in one of the most extraOrdin- 
paradoxes of the government-academic in- 
«“• ‘ hal n°l only do researchers pour 
jsands of hours into devising, carrying out 
writing up major social research projects, 
considerable practical implications, and 
^aljiost to^lly neglect the follow-up to 
ire their copQlusions are taken' on 'board.’. 


Mjchael Meacher on the waste of costly research 




all of which had enormous appendices of 
learned research and nil of whlcVSme'fo 
precisely nothing. • • 

Not that this means that social policy re- 
little ' impact. For 

22rtJ he ii <ffBCl mny seem smal! the 
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.may recommend opflfm A, but Ihfc h rB 
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WfJ* controlled or used to further the ends 
of those in power; It is more subtle and 
complex than that. For. clearly, government 

HS3! spooring research are not monS- 
lithically and relentlessly dedicated to. main- 
taining the status quo. But at the same time 

motivated by an 


too, to pursue the implications of their c«n- 
pleted programme. , [fl t 

Secondly, ministers should be pra^™- 
through Social Science Research Counw 
Social -Research Association oiganjw^ 
channels, to keep much more closely in I®” 
with research being carried out, ostensiDiy. 
their name, in their own departments, 
would enable researchers not only 
ministers in the relevance of their 

it., .1 nrp.ceru Diw* 


Mnds Mq -um [I brteh -tenV The 
.TO Instead- be merely to ■ legitimize 
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priorities (though not of course 

all too readilVTorPoMpn tkJ , ^ i r u a Y l 11 1S influence their conclusions). , 

wsiafeiaws.'S*: 

portant message I bel& i^ h.T- ia t' needs an effective mechanism forneier 

8 ’ oeiieve. that coherent priorities in social po I icy 

generally. At present, research w ^ 
too diffosely between different 

un. t *(.:* KnHv. it Snuuw^- 
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? . ha s , already - been pre-empictl by ' the 
lijh Criminal Justice Bill. ■ 

" '^ niotive may be to .head off shoit- 
polltlc^ pressures by buying time fa the 
m the pressures -may hqve- subsided 
An example here was (lie recent Royal 1 
mission on the NHS: . /-• • 

third motive may simply bo to generate 
e^nnd greater quantities of informatidri 
substitute for coining .{o b tlctisidti. An 
us inslaiice liero k are the three.royal cotn-' 
ms on tlic.prcss of J948, 1961; arid 197?i : 
. ' ' rt-'i V.'.'- T‘i.-. : i 


pitfalls without research Workent 
. identified with those in . power? The most inv 
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themselves. . 

: ih? L h r ey ^°. u * d require an assurance at 
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i-yteWon only for th 
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• ,4 t.. . , y . aa d^!hetinies the .energy sor in sociology at the University of 
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patriot 

Hoi much is known of French re- 
ffilulionary Jean-Paul Marat's early 
oieer, especially the 11 years that 
be spent in England as a young man, 
between 1765 and 1776. He practised 
medicine here without any qualifica- 
tions, until he bought a degree from 
St Andrews in 1775. 

During these early years he wrote 
two political works. The Chains of 
jjivery, published in English in Lon- 
don in 1774 and an essay on criminal 
law that he submitted to a literary 
society in Berne soon after his return 
to France in 1778. These expressed a 
pobl of view that Marat was to 
defend throughout the French re- 
tolmlon. AH governments were in- 
idilly established by violence and 
im sustained only by force and 
nife. With one or two exceptions, 
&T sole object of rulers was to ex- 
tend Iheir power and the only means 
of restraining them was popular re- 
volt. 

Marat never had any confidence in 
ike ability of the mass of the people, 
‘i stupid animal whose affections 
largesses always secure”, to act for 
themselves and he insisted that they 
0051 be Jed by “men whom an inde- 
pendent fortune secures from the 
temptations of poverty". He be- 
fced, however, that men without 
die means of subsistence were 
tbsolved from all social obligations 
ud were entitled to take what they 
iwded by whatever means were 
nailable lo them. 

Unlike most political theorists, 
Marat had no solutions to offer; rui- 
ns we almost bound to win, and 
(«Jd only be checked or confound- 
rf from time to time. When he pub- 
aed a French edition of The 
ter of Slavery in 1793 he told his 
Krfen that Lord North had been so 
rngfateoed of the effect the original 
™ might have on the 1774 elec- 
™ fat ne had spent over 8,000 
P»u and employed secret agents 
®P[wnt it from appearing in time, 
rarts of his elaborate story are de- 
untrue - the 6ook wns 
OTertised and reviewed in the nor- 
Jr® way and appeared well before 
w election - ana the rest is incredi- 
«■ Marat is the worst of nil sources 
® Marat. 

he settled in France in 1776 
rf e 8 an a new career in more ways 
S? 0001 He soon established him- 
5L? ^‘te a n affluent society 
$™ ,n » calling himself “n doctor 
English universities.” He 
^Ppointed medical officer to the 
°f the King’s brother, the 
d Artois, a young rake who 
(U '“become one of the leaders of 
?S er :f evolution - At this time 
Ji2H bim8elf "de Marat” and 
to be of noble birth. 

btSS ^ interest had 8 W fted 

politics to physics and he pub- 

Sd d2^L essa ^ 0n heat ’ % ht 
As a *tonrai, 
was the discovery 
fluids: ner- 
ABh«7 j * igneous and electric, 
ihada R rec )ecessors were put in the 
d n ^ Newton, whose 
S uPtemls mferely a tissue of 
■ B'5SW- evei1 have believed 






^LyS^ paran0ia de ‘ 
much 1,1 evi - 
-° a PP oint * 


id to support 
ious and poli>- 
nablv the Spa- 
to investigate 
i scientific cir- 


his birth in 
.i?.hti^. was then Prussian 1 


Marat 
gained 
notoriety 
as voice 
of the 
French , 
revoluti- 
onary 
mob. 
Norman 
Hampson 
debunks 
his 
myth 


territory, he sent presentation copies 
of his scientific works to King 


Frederick II, “a feeble expression of 
his profound respect and admira- 
tion’ , in -the hope of obtaining a 
royal pension. That failed too, 
perhaps because he had left it too 
late - Frederick died in the same 
year. When the revolutionary crisis 
broke in France Marat was dis- 
ponible. 

It took him some time to settle on 
his new role although, from the be- 
ginning, he seems to have seen him- 
self as one of the leaders of the new 
France. In the spring of 1789 he 
published an Offranae d la Patrle 
which must surely have been the 
most optimistic of all the innumer- 
able pamphlets tq appear in that 
unforgettable spring. The millennium 
had already arrived. “The people 
groan no more under the crushing 
burden of taxes. Already the farmer 
has bread and clothing and can 
breathe again; the workman shares 
his lot and the artisan is free from 
need; the assiduous servant of the 
altar languishes in poverty no more.” 
He sent a presentation copy to Neck- 
er, “that great statesman ... as 
distinguished by his wisdom as his 
integrity.” In a supplement that he 
published a month or so later, the 
picture was already darker and more 
realistic, but Necker was still “that 
wise man whose good intentions I 
shall always respect.” 

During the summer he produced a 
substantial Plan de Constitution, an 
attempt to harness his old belief that 
all governments were founded on 
violence to some positive ideas about 
what could be done in France. These 
were somewhat conventional, if not 
actually conservative, for Marat re- 
tained almost to the end of his life a 
curious devotion to the British way 
of government and respect for dWl 
liberties (despite the nefarious Lord 
North). He wrote a good many let- 
ters to the Constituent Assembly, 
informing it Of his past struggles for 
liberty and offering nis advice. These , 
were presumably lost in the flood of 
similar offerings that 'poured in from 
all sides; at all events, the assembly 
showed no signs of Wanting to take 
advantage of nis services. . 

In the autumn of 1789 he set him- 
self up in business as a journalist 
when he launched . the Pubilclsie 
Parlsien , ostensibly the organ of a 
society of patriots who had secured 
the collaboration of “this zealous, 
citizen who for so long has neglected 
his own reputation, tjie better to 
serve his country, and whose name 
will be inscribed amongst its liber- 
ators." After the first few Issues * 
happy, inspiration led hint to alter nis 
uninspiring title to L'Amt du Peuplp. 
The character of the paper changed 
too, as Marat found his tnie voca- 
tion. After initially promising nis 



stranger to the art of war.” Not 
surprisingly , Necker had" offered over 
a million iivrcs in gold to buy his 
silence (his price had gone up since 
Lord North s time) and for three 
years 5(10 police spies and 2,000 
assassins had been on his tracks. 

He had no programme, apart from 
the extermination of all those whom 
he distrusted. His occasional glances 
at social policy were conventional 
and per functor v. He wns opposed to 
"the system of strict equality”, 
approved of restrictions on the grain 
trade but considered price controls 
"the height of folly". He denounced 
the rich but had little idea of what to 
do about the poor, though he did 
propose to deport foreign beggars 
anil lock up French ones who re- 
fused work on the mads. He pub- 
lished an article in favour of enclo- 
sures in Englund, as an cxumplc of 
state intervention in regulate proper- 
ly. He always insisted lhal food 
shortages were the work of hoarders 
and counter-revolutionaries and could 
therefore be cured nt once by a little 
salutary intimidation: "The plunder 
of a few shops and the hanging of 
hoarders outside their own doors 
would soon put n stop to these mal- 
versations." This may have struck 
the sansculottes as the height of wis- 
dom but it was not very nclpfol. 

The problem that inevitably arises 
is to explnin the undoubted popular- 
ity - nt least in ccrtiiin quarters - of 
Marat ami his paper. More clearly 
than anyone else, he denied the con- 
stitutional fictions on which the 
majority uf the revolutionary leaders 


readers “liberty without license, 
energy without violence and pru- 
dence without prejudice”, within a 
week he was proclaiming that the 
revolutionaries were beset by traitors 
and applauding the lynching of two 
royal officials by the Paris crowd, 
until his assassination by Charlot- 


dcsperalely tried to construct n new 
legality. They had to pretend that 
1/89 had seen a concerted effort by 


the king and the Constituent Assem- 

“P *“» °< * ^ promise u^d 

tb f i C °? V r ent,0I V 4 mad . e necessary fiction that could have 
Lr J S at ens! ^ rom Mara 5 gained credibility if the compromise 
P hoi; r k i a nad worked. When the opposite hap- 

l r$ „ be f b ei ,ad e T[ ess ; pened and the politicians nnd to pre- 
^ ar ? lend that the king's flight in 1791 
thought that the only achievements was an abduction, it strained credul- 
of the revolution, and notably the j ty beyond belief 
decimation of the Rights of Man, Mar J at ’ s explanation was more 

t °J o/° P ? ,ar . C ?- er ' brulal: 3,1 the 8 ains of ‘he revolution 
2SJL Jh*! JJJ5L °i y ,ast ‘ I J8 had been won by force; the court 
Sj n «' h a e s,u P| d and roward| y had never resigned itself to defeat 
citizens . whenever they were in a but worked lo rccovet the lost 


te Corday in July 1793, the paper 
was to appear almost daily, apart 
from a long gap when he fled to 
England in 1790 and one or two 
short interruptions. In a very real 
sense it was Marat and he used its 
title to refer indifferently- to himself 
or his paper. Its habitual violence 
was punctuated by periods of relative 
moderation. This was partly due to 
his own circumstances. For most of 
the time he was in hiding and could 
ignore threats of prosecution, when 
he was out in the open he was more 
circumspect. 

Revolutionary crises provoked him 


5S Ui n^[J em ffi ary P. Qwer '. ,n TO ground after every setback; the dec- 

AurruS ^ 17Q2 9 oLSSSa mI ' arfl,ion of lhe ol Ma " had 

August 10 1792, disregarded his remained a dead rotter since .every 

advice to exterminate all their lead- group in the Assembly in turn, from 

Jng opponents. ... the Monarehiens to the Girandins. 


SfT 


power, in July 


to outbursts of revolting ferocity. He 
greeted the king’s flight in 1791 and 
the subsequent massacre of the 
Champ de Mars with proposals to 
shave Marie Antoinette’s head, to 
bury alive dmigrds whom he wrongly 
believed to have landed in the west, 
and to impale the deputies. Some- 
times his accis de fureiir had no 
obvious political causes and may 
have been the result of fluctuations 
in his physical or mental health. 
How far he expecLed anyone to take 
him literally it is difficult to say. He 
apparently told the MontagnOrd de- 

S , Basire, that his hand would 
bf if he thought anyone would 
act on his advice. On the other 
hand, he claimed to have said to 
Robespierre that he had been in 
earnest about impaling the deputies, 
when the Incorruptible reproached 
him for his violence. 

The tone of the Ami du Peuple 
was one of resolute and unvarying 
pessimism. All the opportunities 
offered by the revolution had been 
thrown away, with the result that 
things were ten times worse than 
they ba d bfien un der the anden 
regime, Each of the three Assemb- 
lies aroused a flicker of hope, but 
was promptly consigned to the dust- 
bin - sometimes before it had even 
met. The Legislative was worse than 
the Constituent and the Convention 
worse than the Legislative.. This was 
all due* to the plots of traitors and 
counter-revolutionaries, who in- 
cluded everyone in a position of au- 
thority: the king and his ministers, 
especially Necker; the mayor of 
Paris; the commander of the Parisian 
Nation&l Guard; the administration. 
These men corrupted all who were 
associated, with them, and that in- 
cluded the great majority of the de- 
puties. The only revolutionaries for 
whom be consistently showed any ; 
respect were Robespierre, and Dan- ; 
ton, and he stopped praising Robes- 


0‘ UM r ,JI ,,1W rLMVUiuir III luui, AIUIU 

Jng opponents. the Monarehiens to the Girondins, 

T' me and again he repeated that foed to drive a bargain with the 

SJJ* 5S d nnn 1 non® i tf R ? d : roilrt * whicb involved giving up some 
^ir2?rvvi^ , ^ 0 iJ Jr blS of what had been so painfully won. 

bid) 2-300,00) would scarcely do. The revolution was therefore in a 
Marat was always the mourner of permanent state of war. There was 
lost opportunities. Since the people enough truth in this - if not in the 
themselves were incapable of con- lurid terms in which Marat presented 
ducting .any enterprise , if they were \ t _ t0 give his argument plausibility, 
not to forfeit the fruits of their occa- Some ot his denunciations were justi- 


in 1791 and ducting any enterprise , if they were 
icre of the not to forfeit the fruits of their occa- 
propossls to sional successes, they must appoint a 
;’s head, to dictator (he \vu, of course, using the 


sionai successes, tney must appoint a fiedbycourtsrifhewasalways smelling 
dictator (he was, of course, using the a ra t the rats were sometimes there, 
term in the Roman rather than the times there. 


modern sense). Sometimes he saw Despite ail this, his influence on 
the role of this tribun mllltaire as ac tual events was negligible, except 
purely repressive: the extermination to the unmeasurable extent to which 
of the enemies of the revolution he contributed to the growth of 
udthin a period that could be as hatred, suspicion and fear. The only 
short as three days. Sometimes he action in which he seems to have 
conceived of him a kind of Rous- participated was the prison massacre 
seauist legislator who would provide of September 1792. This fitted in 
France with new institutions. It was wry we ,l with his general theory of 
S iute clear whom he had in mind; politics: after the insurrection of Au- 
uideed he went so far as to say that gust 10 it was necessary to consoli-. 
he could probably have had the job S Ble the popular victory by the A& 
for the asking, after the kinas ihght, termination of the leading counter*, 
but he had no taste for public office, revolutionaries 
especially among a people as frivo- Over a thousand people were.- 
Ious ano versatile as the French. On ■ slaughtered and Marat had, quite! 
another occasion he promised to illegally, attached himself to the , 
make the country free and happy police committee of the Paris Com- ' 
wjlhm six weeks and prosperous mune that was probably responsible, 
within a year, and to keep it that after inviting his readers lo storm the 
way for lhe rest of his life. Abbaye prison and murder its in- 

Marat s megalomania was truly mates. For once his panacea was 
monstrous, The revolution was Vir- iHed but the results were dtennnnlm- 


politics: after the insurrection of Au- 
gust 10 it was necessary to con soli-,. 41 
dale the popular victory by the e^v-v,!] 
termination of (he leading counter*,' 
revolutionaries . . ' ■ ' ' , t « 

Over a thousand people were’- '' ‘liV 
1 slaughtered and Marat had, 
illegally, attached himself to the’'; ^ p 
police committee of the Paris Com- ' -M 


mune that was probably responsible, j; Vi 
after inviting his readers to storm the ;.'4' 
Abbaye prison and murder its in- 
mates. For once his panacea was >4 
tried but the results were disappoint- '-jj] 


TOly Ws'own work. All the cahiers i„g. Within three weeks he was com- 
ofl7o9 had been inspired by nis plaining that repression had been in- 
Offrande and Plan de Constifiirion adequate and calling for a now insur- 
(this was . all the more remarkable raciion Whatever his illusions about 
since the latter had not even been his talent as n revolutionary leader, 
published at the time). By November he himself had a shrewd idea of the 
1789 he had already saved the re- exlen i of his actual influence. A 
volution twice, in the crises of July 


month or so before he was murdered 


and October. He rejected in advance he wrote that his role in the re volu- 
me place he was bound to be offered t ion would be a subject foi profound 
in the Pantheon, because of the com- reflection by posterity which would 
pany he would have to keep. He wns be amnzed, both by his courage and 


the only revolutionary who had nev- resolution - and 
er been taken in, knew how to judge one t0 ok any not 
men, and never lost heart, the only has certainly not 
writer who dared to tell (he truth, the solution tc 
“If one is not a Maratist, it is im- perhaps less bnff] 
possible to be an unflinching pat- \ Q think, 
riot.” His genius 1 was univcrsol:; if 

only he had not been ill, he could — ; 

have ended the civil war in the Ven- The author Is prt 
dee within 24 hours - “I am no the Unlmsity of 


resolution - and by the fact that no 
one took any notice of him. Posterity 
has certainly not neglected him but 
the solution to his problem is 
perhaps less baffling that! he seemed 
to think. : \ , 

The author Is professor of history at 
the Unhvrsity of York . 
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. Talmon died in 1980 at the age 
>4. HU Iasi book has appeared 
humausly and completes a work 
ted more than thirty years ago. 
Myth of the Nation and the Vi- 
of Revolution is the last volume 
i trilogy, of which the earlier 
s are The Origins of Totalitarian 
tocracy (1952) and Political Mes- 
ism: the romantic phase (I960), 
lis third volume, completed in 
5 of illnesses and the distractions 
preoccupations to which any ta- 
ctual in Israel is subject (and 
dally one like Talmon for whom 
study of the past was agonizingly 
inevitably linked with the reali- 
of the present), is in some ways 
most ambitious and far-ranging 
ic three. Its theme is the growing 
radiction between what Talinon 
"the two most potent ideologic- 
arces of the Jast two hundred 
i ... the vision of a total soda! 
d revolution and the myth of the 
n." The first two volumes dealt 
earlier stages of this dichotomy 
set out to show how from the 
what had seemed great liberat- 
leals - the revolution to achieve 
justice and the revolution to 
vc national independence - con- 
I within themselves the seeds of 
iv and injustice even greater 
those they destroyed. 

book opens with a study of 
ews of Marx and Etigels about 
iBlily, but then it divides into 
il streams like the delta , of a 
, river, and follows Its themes 
gh the main historical and 
3gicai developments of the 
senth and early twentieth cen- 
- the spread of socialism as a 
movement; the collapse of the 
of socialist internationalism in 
the development of revolution- 
leas and movemei|ts in Russia; 
nks between socialism and fasc- 
There is also a krngand moving 
al chapter on 'The Jewish 
insjon", an imaginative' survey 
wish history and the Jewish pre- 
nent which, even if it fits rather 
sily into the general framework 
.e oook, is full of fresh insights 
t the relationship of a conserve- 
religion to : the revolutionary 
Sments into which die thirst far 
2 e drove so many Jews. 

JWever, for all the range of Tal- 
> reading and. the breadth of his 
try, thfe main theme of the book 
tat happened 1 in Russia. This is 
only because the revolution 
i it came occurred in Russia; it 
so because it is in the Russian 
ere from Belinsky to Lenin that 
octrincs of revolution and coun- 
: volution find their most ex- 
s expression. As Talmon puts it: 


empcratic 


Absolutes were answered with 
absolutes: divine sanction with 
atheism: transcendental idealism 
with undiluted materialism: the 
doctrine of (he superiority of spon- 
taneous, direct, unhesitating faith 
over the debilitating treacherous- 
ness of analytical reasoning . . . 
with teachings inspired by uncom- 
promisingly doctrinaire rationalism 
and the crudest forms of utilitar- 
ianism. 

In bis discussion of the Russian re- 
volutionaries of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (Belinsky , Herzen, Bakunin , 
Tkachev, Nechaev) Talmon Inevit- 
ably covers ground familiar from the 
writings of Berlin. Venturi. Cunfino 
and others; but by putting them into 
a European context and by carrying 
the story through to the revolutions 
of the twentieth century, he re- - 
emphasizes their importance and sig- 
nificance for the history of ideas and 
for an understanding of our own 
world. More than anyone else, it was 
the Russiun thinkers who faced the 
true nature and implications of re- 
volutionary change, even when like 
Herzen they turned nwny from them. 


Lenta is for Talmon the great ex- 
ample of & revolutionary whose acts 
rmd ideas had consequences which 
he neither expected nor intended. 
Talmon is as fascinated as Lenin 
himself by the repetitions of history: 
“Just as in 1793 tne Reign of Terror 
was preceded by the hasty promulga- 
tion of the most democratic constitu- 
tion yet known ... the establish- 
ment of the most dictatorial regime 
in modern history [was] ushered in 
by such an ultra-democratic, not to 
say anarchist and utopian tract as 
The State and Revolution composed 
by Lenin in the summer of 1917.” 
And this, Talmon argues, was not 
Just hypocritical justification of the 
policies' which were about to be 
adopted but rather because: 
only through a. genuine belief in 
the possibility, indeed inevitability 
and imminence of the great fulfil- 
ment were the vanguard of the 
messianic . revolution able to feel 
. entitled to claim that they express- 
ed the true will of the people and 
to act ns the instrument of history, 
when resorting to coercion and 
usurping unlimited dictatorial pow- 
ers. Otherwise they would, nave 
had to be utter hypocrites or 
cynics in their own eyes. And this 
they were not, at least at the start. 
TliiS deeply pessimistic message that 
the more . idealist and utopian the 
goal . (he more ciiiel and tyrannical 
Jhe. methods is a central theme of 
Talmon’s powerful and tragic reading 
of histoiy. 6 

In addition to believing that re-, 
volution turns into destructive tyran- 
ny whatever its original idealistic 
goals or positive achievements, Tal- 
mon also sees nationalism as equally 
disastrous in its consequences. It des- 
troys not only the liberal values 
which had produced the doctrine of 
national self-determination hut also 


the socialist ideals -of' a new harmo- 


nious world. This had already been 
demonstrated before 1914 both in 
the history of the Second Interna- 
tional and in the "little Internation- 
al" of the Austro-Hungarian social- 
democratic movement. Marx and, 
especially, Engels had seen the 
national aspirations of the Slav na- 
tions as a tiresome obstacle to the 
consolidation of large economically 
unified areas ripe fur socialization. 
They interfered with the proper his- 
torical development of capitalism 
which would prepare the way for 
revolution. “We will not . . . accord 
to those nations,” Engels wrote, "the 
rights which are claimed at present 
by Serbia. Bulgaria and West 
Rummelia (sic) - the right to pul 
obstacles to the construction of a 
European railway network up to 
Constantinople." 

The theorists of Austro- Marxism, 
notably Karl Renner and Otto 
Bauer, recognized the realities of 
Slav national feeling in the Habsburg 
monarchy, but in fact, a:, Talmon 
shows, they were unable effectively 
to reconcile their understanding of 
nationalism with their desire to pre- 
serve the Austro-Hungarian state as 
a single economic nrea, since the 
nationalists were not satisfied with 
anything less than complete inde- 
pendence; and this meant the end of 
socialist internationalism in Austria- 
Hungary as Victor Adler and the 
social democratic leaders had hoped 
it would develop. 

There is one surprising omission in 
Talmon’s account of the interaction 
between nationalism and revolution. 
He gives no account at all of the 
Zionist movement: Theodor Herzl is 
only mentioned once in these pages, 
ana then only in connexion with his 
conversation with the Russian minis- 
ter Witte, about the high proportion 
of Jews in the Russian revolutionary 
movement. The chapter on the Jew- 
ish dimension deals with the rise of 
racist antisemitism and with one of 
the Jewish ways out - the belief of 
revolutionary Jews such as Rosa 
Luxemburg that the revolution 
would remove antisemitism as it 
would remove all other ills. Since the 
shadow of Auschwitz clearly hangs 
over so much of Talmon 's discussion, 
it is strange that he does not make 
more of the new Jewish nationalism 
and the beliefs which led to the 
emergence of the Zionist movement 
and of the state of Israel, even if the 
fact that he ends his book in the 
L920s means that he would have 
stopped short of later developments 
and a discussion of the question 
whether Zionism ■ could remain un- 
affected by the forces which trans- 
formed other nationalist movements 
and led them, In Talnioq's words, to ■ 
adopt '‘authoritarian attitudes to- 
wards. foreign nations and lesser 
breeds”. 

fact that Talmon ends in the 
1920s and with what he regards as 
the crucial schism between totalita- 
rian revolution and social democracy 
means that he does not go very far 
into an. analysis of the nature of 
fascism. He has some fifty interesting 
pages entitled “From Georges Sorel 


to Benito Mussolini” in which he 
emphasizes the importance of Sorel's 
break with the rationalism of Marx 
and the links between Sorel's vision 
of the heroic role of the proletariat 
and a fascist view of the revolution- 
ary dynamism of a new national 
elite. He also emphasizes, as others 
have, the similarities between Mus- 
solini's and Lenin's welcoming of 
war as a necessary prelude to revolu- 
tion, an opportunity to be seized 
rather than a disaster to be averted. 
But the section on Italian fascism 
tails off with a rather inconclusive 
account of the fascist view of empire. 


There is the same sense of almost 
perfunctory unfinished business in 
the final chapters called "The Dilem- 
mas of the German Revolution of 
1918” and “Hitler in the Wings". 
The former gives Talmon a chance 
to reflect on the tragedy of Rosa 
Luxemburg, a figure who clearly fas- 
cinated him with her mixture of 
liberal culture and her relentless in- 
tellectual Marxism. He sees her as 
someone increasingly driven to fol- 
low courses of which she fun- 
damentally disapproved. Thus she 
came to advocate the centralized re- 
volutionary party she had once 
attacked, and was obliged through 
her past revolutionary rhetoric to 
join an uprising which she had 
opposed and which she knew was 
bound to fail. After this the few 
pages about Hitler seem an anti- 
climax, not because they lack insight 
or feeling, but because it is not quite 
dear haw this discussion of Hitler’s 
place in the genealogy of antisemit- 
ism and the road to the holocaust 
links up with what has gone before. 
Perhaps Talmon, conscious that his 
time and strength were limited, 
could only sketch the direction in 
which his ideas were moving, and if 
he had lived, would have developed 
a full-scale analysis of fascism as one 
of the embodiments of the move- 
ment towards “totalitarian democra- 
cy" along the lines he sketches in his 
conclusion. 

The book shows other signs of 
haste in the final stages: and the 
publishers have let pass many mis- 
spellings and misprints which the au- 


thor would presumably have caught. 
Nevertheless it remains an extra- 
ordinary feat. Other historians have 
treated related themes - for instance 
James H. Billington in bis exdting 
study of the revolutionary mentality 
F2re in the Minds of Men - but what 
distinguishes Talmon’s writing is his 
overwhelming sense that ideas must 
be taken seriously and that it is in 
the history of ideas that we must 
look for an explanation of the disas- 
ters of the twentieth century and 
what he calls ‘‘the life-and-death con- 
frontation between two exclusive all- 
embracing ideologies of totalitarian- 
ism, so similar and yet so different.” 
This sense of the importance of ideas 
and their primacy over technologies 
or economics or strategy is rooted in 
a belief in the importance of the 
study- of history, a Crocean convic- 
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Rosa Luxemburg 
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.superficial resemblance to the 
ih; since 1966 tlicrp have been 
luting smgfa-party. governments, 
t is not the apppremfy flattering 
tton of Westminster that attracts 
It admirers like James. Cal*- 
ti and: Denis Healey* but the 
bie of social pekea in o bilked, 
myi Austria enjoys ! high 
h, full employment, cradle-to- 
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tion of the necessity and possibility 
of recreating past states of mind. 
Talmon’s attitude is summed up in 
the quotation from Michelel whicti 
he places on his title page. "L'ltb- 
toire tie sen’irait d rien, si tonn\ 
met les tristesses du present " Tri- 
llion's was a large and gloomy vision. 

Even if some of tne preoccupa- 
tions from which he started in JM 
years immediately after the Secern 
world War - notably the dichotomy 
between communism and fascism - 
seem less central to contempwsy 
historical analysis than they did then, 
the categories in which he disoi^ 
the history of European ideolog® 
forced us to reconsider our 
many of them. And if some °l 
ideas and arguments in this tmiJ 
volume seem familiar, this is Decaux 
Talmon himself consistently pwmj 
ulgated them in his earlier books*™ 
obliged us to face a challenge 
many of the accepted ways of lo« 
tag at the history of European poj- 
tical ideas since the eighteenth cw 
tury. _ y 

James Joll was formerly 
Professor of International History , 
the London School of Econom ic a 

tion of conflict". There is Hide h** 
parency to the decision-making P 
cess, little access for the .| 

too little incentive to tanp^^. r, 
can one tell how much of { hc P^. 
stability is due to tae chanrelW . 
of Bruno Kreisky, whose j 

has helped the Socialists to-ln^J 
their majority at t bree J “j -iifog; ;i 
elections. He is seventy, and ] 

his heir-apparent, the minlst , 

nance Hannes Androsch. wns to j 

to resign over conflict of . 

accusations, and the adminw^^ $ 
of Vienna, which tnlgb| . . ^ * 

supply new blood, is ta ^ (ion • is 
corruption. The Oppo g# :; : 
woefully short of taJen ; h . se prifr i 
does not speculate ° n h ^ ca fl for . 

pects; they may nevertheless c 

a revised edition before . 

Peter Pulzer ^ 

Peter Pulzer is tutor in P° lli,e f! : ^ 
Christ Church, Oxford. • -;w 
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PoUllcal Education and Democracy 
by Tom Brennan 

Cambridge University Press. £3.95 
ISBN 0521 28267 5 

head this book with some interest. 1 
am a chief examiner for the London 
University Board for the A level in 
Government and Political Studies, 
the most advanced of the GCE sylla- 
buses in politics. I took on the job 
partly because of professional impati- 
ence with existing syllabuses in poli- 
tics. partly to see how far political 
Holies could be pushed at this level. 

But the first three chapters of this 
odd, passionate, ill-digested and dis- 
jointed book by the chairman of the 
Mdcs Association, an ex-teacher 
ud lecturer, almost turned me off 
the subject of political education for 
pod. They are pretty disastrous. In- 
spired by a mild observation by Ber- 
nard Crick that education reflects the 
values of the political and social 
order everywhere, and is not merely 
a feature of bourgeois-capitalist soci- 
ety, Mr Brennan apparently can 
equate the gentle process which 
stems from a multiplicity of influ- 
ences in a country like Britain with 
the intensive official indoctrination 
of children in the USSR. This sets 
the tone for this half of the book, 
Mr Brennan then going on to discuss 
the role of political education in 
offeuiap the values inculcated by 
the British "establishment”. 

Animus against the middle classes 
aid the public schools runs like a 
thin thread of bile through these 
chapter, and it is not long before 
the facile theorems of socialism bc- 
to neep shyly through the narra- 
tive. "One possible outcome of poli- 
tical education is that the disadvan- 
taged may seek a more equitable 
distribution of goods and resources" 
(page 10) is closely followed by the 
observation that the same education 
'on be constructively directed to- 
wids a pattern of political and so- 
ai change which places greater 
mpltasis on the ideals of social jus- 
fce" (page 12) whatever these may 
k. and as if there has not been 
HMBgh argument about them to fill 
1 “wafy-. Such guileless observations 
wsjng from such a pseudo- 
tophnicated narrative point up the 
KMntial slightness of this book. If 
8* author hopes to rescue political 
wocation from Lord Arran’s jibe 
^aiilis a socialist conspiracy tilts is 
“wdie way to go about it. 

nangs get worse in this first half. 
,5* briefly - far too briefly 
W half a page) - discusses the 
®fl«ence between education and 
"Kiauzation and then demonstrates 
be really doesn't understand the 
Terence. He is essentially a deter- 
“wst of a sub-Marxist type, unable 
™ Mmu that individual children can 


some sort of sensitivity towards the 
capacity of children to assimilate it. 
it this consideration has been blindlv 
“5*®L , . n lh ? P as * against political 

e «im2 , - ,0 . n '„ lt does not menn that 

some intelligent appreciation of these 
limitations should not condition what 
is possible; that understanding the 
pulls of class, race, religion, the in- 
tractability of institutions, the com- 
plexity of moral decision, the brevity 
or life, need some adult experience". 
Not so Mr Brennan. The 1943 Nor- 
wood Report, which hesitantly made 
some of these points, is dismissed as 
ill-famed and reactionary. Mr Bren- 
nan apparently believes that prob- 
lems that have beset oolitical nhiin- 


-i- — ~ *■«** iiiuiviuuhi ennuren can 

wnmately attain to understanding 
maturity of judgment without 
^ conditioned. He has, I think. 


lems that have beset political philo- 
sophers and politicians for centuries 
can be solved by nine-year olds. 

After this, things get better. Chap- 
ters five and six, on the traditional 
and practical barriers to developing 

E olitical education in schools is sensi- 
le stuff, which the author deals with 

Cool and 
objective 

Faces of Feminism: a study of 
feminism as a social movement 
by Olive Banks 

Martin Robertson, £15.00 and £5.50 
ISBN 0 85520 261 and 260 2 

In Faces of Feminism Olive Banks 
has written a courageously un- 
fashionable book. In tne long-ago 
1950s we were taught that the high- 
est virtue in the social sciences was 
impersonal objectivity and that 
methodology was merely a systema- 
tic way of separating fact from opin- 
ion. Olive Banks writes in this tradi- 
tion. She is a sociologist with an 
honourable feminist pedigree pre- 
dating the -radicalism of the 1960s 
which instituted passionate rhetoric 
as the required house style. She re- 
mains resolutely cool, even dry. 

The sub-title of her book indicates 
its intention - “a study of feminism 
as a social movement”. In fact it 
proves to be an exercise in descrip- 
tive social history which charts the 
parallel developments of British and 
American feminist movements in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
It draws entirely on secondary 
sources, but given the large number 
of recent publications on specialist 
aspects of feminism this is not un- 
reasonable: the time is surely ripe 
for a survey of this material, new 
and old. Professor Banks takes us 
painstakingly through the history of 
feminist writers and pressure groups, 
period by period. 

The main contention of the book 
is that there exist three main intellec- 
tual traditions in Anglo-American 
feminism stemming, respectively, 
from the Enlightenment, from 
Evangelical Christianity and from 
socialism. The contradictions to 
which these diverse inspirations give 
rise both within and between the 
three broad tendencies are brought 
out very clearly in the text. The 
Enlightenment tradition is the core 

„„ of feminist demands for equal rights 

judgment without and rewards in work, education, law. 


competently from a wide practical 
experience. The final chapter, on 
some of the preconditions of a func- 
tioning democracy, is well-developed 
and penetrating. The hnok shows 
some odd cleavages between the au- 
thor's practical and theoretical judg- 
ments; its weakness is that nowhere 
are these evident tensions resolved. 

The book is not helped by the 
enormous number of ill-digested ex- 
cerpts from a very large number of 
authorities, which are thrown, some- 
times six to u page, at the reader. 
Less passion, less haste, more judg- 
ment and more distance from the 
subject would have helped enor- 
mously. There is a good book to be 
written on political education, but 
this, sadly, is not it. 

S. A. Walkland 

S. A. Walkland is professor of poli- 
tics at the University of Sheffield. 


porary feminism are not a simple 
consequence of intellectual muddle 
or of schism: they lay at the heart of 
feminism from the start. Of course 
each tradition undergoes mutation 
over time and the site of the contra- 
dictions alters. Yet the historical 
continuities are striking and not al- 
ways obvious. Consider this case. 
The Evangelical pioneers quietly 
overturned a long-tradition of Qttho- 
lic and Caivinistic theology which 
had seen woman as the source of 
sexual temptation and thus as spir- 
itually and morally inferior to man, 
standing in need of his protective 
control. The bourgeois moral crusad- 
ers of the nineteenth century estab- 
lished the exact reverse: the blame 
for fleshly lust was placed squarely 
on the men while women, the 
madonna/mothers, were raised above 
sexuality and entrusted with a divine 
mission to erase moral corruption 
and reclaim those who had fallen 
victim to male vice. 

This little revolution is no less 
astonishing and far-reaching in its 
way than that famous mutation in 
the Calvinist doctrine of predestina- 
tion of which Max Weber made so 
much. Its legacy to the feminist 
movement was a powerful doctrine 
of female superiority couched in a 
language of intense moral fervour. 
PreSent-day radical feminists, parti- 
cularly those on the principled les- 
bian wing, superficially bear little re- 
semblance to those “conservative" 
pioneers, yet a secularized version of 
the Evangelical legacy is their dis- 


Large 

assertions 


tinguishing characteristic. 

The Evangelical tradition is for me 
the most fascinating part of the 
story, not because the Enlightenment 
and socialist traditions contributed 
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and in sexual and family matters. 
The Evangelical tradition drew 
women into moral crusades (against 
slavery, prostitution, drunkenness) 
and paternalist (sic) philanthropy: it 
left a deep mistrust of men and of 
sexual pleasure but fostered an 
idealization of puritan celibacy odd- 
ly, though not illogically, combined 
with a view that the essential nature 
of woman lay in her actual or poten- 
tial motherhood. The socialist tradi- 
tion with. Us collectivist ideals was 
the source of feminist critiques of 
marriage and the private family. 

Evangelical and equal-rights fem- 
inists were bitter opponents over the 
issues of protective legislation for 
women workers, birth control and 
the repression of female sexuality. 
The socialist feminists have visited 
every position on the spectrum 
where these Issues are concerned, 
sometimes, for example, advocating 
free loye and supporting women s 
right to control their own bodies, 
sometimes assuming that socialism 
will ultimately reduce the place Ot 
sexuality to the minimum necessary 
for reproduction because truer satis- 
factions will be available. ... 

One can see, then, that the. inter- 
nal tensions which trouble 'Contem- 


Hannah A rend l and the Search for 

a New Political Philosophy 

by Bhlkhu Parckh 

Macmillan, £20.00 

ISBN 0 333 30474 8 

Hannah Arendt was one of the most 
engaging and one of the most in- 
furiating of political philosophers. 

Her work was full of large asser- 
tions about the nature of the modern 
world, uttered as if factual evidence 
for or against them was neither here 
nor there; she used to issue unper- 
suasive definitions - of freedom, for 
instance, and especially of power - 
and then employ them as if they 
uncontentiously illuminated large 
tracts of contemporary politics; she 
used to set up stark oppositions - 
between action and behaviour, say, 
or between work and labour - and 
use them to rewrite the history of 
political thought in an astonishingly 
wilful fashion; in the process, site 
threw out and wasted enough in- 
teresting insights to justify several 
academic careers. But at a time 
when political philosophy in the 
Anglo-American world was mostly 
reduced to dull conceptual analysis 
and when philosophy in general was 
exceedingly modest in its claims for 
itself, she unabashedly announced that 
philosophy was the highest form of 
intellectual life, and the real philo- 
sopher - as opposed to the logician 
or the mere technician - a hero or 
virtuoso of the vita contemplativa. 

Bhiku Parekh is, I fear, not quite 
the person to do her justice; he is 
too sensible, too decent, too cau- 
tious, and too concerned to write 
something useful. To baffled stu- 
dents, his book will be invaluable - 
as it will be to people who teach 
political theory and want some idea 
of where Miss Arendt fits in, but 
don't want to spend too long getting 
it; he writes dearly, covers the 
ground thoroughly and systematic- 
aly, and is never wild. Sometimes 
stern in criticism, he is always gener- 
ous with praise. Still, he leaves me 
hankering after something less inhi- 
bited. He writes with enough ex- 
asperation in his manner to suggest 
that he would often have liked to 
call in the demolition men; be can't 
help remarking that almost any point 
Miss Arendt makes is an exaggera- 
tion. However, his critidsms are a 
shade unconvinting, since he can 
tiever quite bring himself to declare 
a whole branch other views no good. 


This may be a rather carping view, 
(hough, what Dr Parekh so usefully 
does do is set out her views in a 
developmental way. He begins with 
her complaints against traditional 
political philosophy, spelling out her 
view that what most political philo- 
sophers in the grand tradition have 
done is look for ways of getting out 
of politics altogether, ana sketching 
in her analysis of the way in which 


less to the subsequent history of the 
movement but because the Evange- 
lical component seems to be tlie 
causally vital one. The most impor- 
tant sentence in the book comes on j 
the penultimate page where Olive ! 
Banks ruefully admits that her ' 
attempt at comparative analysis is 
some mine of a failure since the Brit- 
ish and American movements are so 
disappointingly similar. It might be 
helpful to look at cases where no 
feminist movement appeared, she 
suggests, and points to France which, 
despite being the home of the En- 
lightenment and a fertile source of 
communitarian socialism nevertheless 
proved barren ground for feminism. 
Germany, by contrast, can boast 
both Protestantism and a native 
feminist movement. Now there we 
have a genuinely important Weber- 
ian hypothesis for comparative 
sociology. Of course presence or ab- 
sence of Evangelical Protestantism 
may not be (he only variable. Olive 
Banks herself points to several other 
necessary if not sufficient causes and 
hints that the "demographic surplus" 
of females in the nineteenth centiiry 
cannot have been a negligible factor. 

Professor Banks’s style is perfectly 
clear and accurate though merciless 
in its extrusion of elegance or eloqu- 
ence. I found myself longing to hear 
the authentic Voices of tne historical 

E rotagonists rather than haying their 
ves and convictions reduced to brief 
memoranda. Reading the book is 
therefore more of a chore than its 
content deserves, because Olive 
Banks’s argument is both interesting 
and import ant. : • 

Be rnice Martin • 

Bernice Marlin is lecturer in sociolo- 
gy at Bedford College , London. 


key figures since Plato have con- 
tinued to subordinate politics to 
something else; he goes on to expli- 
cate her account of what philosophy 
is - thc search for meaning - and her 
doctrine of the importance of public 
space and of the self-sufficiency of 
the world of appearances; and then 
he proceeds to elaborate her picture 
of tne vita activa and its implications 
for what a political community is and 
how it is structured. 

Dr Parekh handles especially well 
the balance between the persuasive- 
ness of some Large distinctions and 
the unacceptability of some of their 
implications. Thus, he won’t let Miss 
Arendt get away with simply classify- 
ing some activities as essentially igno- 
ble and merely life-serving - as if 
eating were automatically less human 
than arguing about politics - because 
he holds, nghily, that what makes 
human activities human in this 
prnise-hestowing sense is thc context 
in which they are done. Ealing 
doesn't just fuel thc bodily machine; 
it cements social relations, provides 
occasions for talk and friendship and 
so on. Similarly, her distinction be- 
tween labour and work is accepted 
up to a point - Dr Parekh agrees 
that bottles of milk and packets of 
butter don’t furnish a room, whereas 
books and pictures do, so that activi- 
ties geared to consumables are worth 
distinguishing from activities geared 
to things of more lasting use; but it 
doesn't follow that factories are 
hutches for the animal laborans. 

Dr Parekh admires the insights 
which Miss Arendt's phenomenolo- 
gical approach produces; there is a 
sense in which her insistence on 
treating politics as politics-and-not- 
somethmg-else is a necessary compo- 
nent of any political philosophy. 
What he dislikes is the exaggeration, 
which plays down the importance of 
human welfare, turns politics into 
mere theatre, and concentrates all its 
attention on heroic moments. Politics 
may be about more than the routine 
management of human welfare, but 
too snobbish a view of these matters 
is no more attractive tbah too piggish 
a view. 

Alan Ryan 

Alan Ryan is a fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


Joint Winner of the Wolf son Literary 
Award for History, 1981 

A Liberal Descent 


Victorian Historians and the English Past 

J.W. BURROW 

The Idea of a 'Whig Interpretation’ of English 
history Incorporates the two fundamental notions 
of progress and continuity. The former made it 
possible to read English history as a 'success 
story' , the latter endorsed a pragmatic, gradualist 
political style as the foundation of English 
freedom. 

Dr Burrow explores these Ideas, and the tensions 
between them, in studies of four major Victorian 
historians: Macaulay, Stubbs, Freeman and 
Froude. He analyses their works In terms of their 
rhetorical suggestiveness as well as their explicit 
arguments, and he places them In their cultural 
and historiographical context. 

'...learned, witty and exceptionally well- 
written . . .' The Times 

£19.50 net 
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hnfeespenre industry mnintains 
pul in spile of the recession 
ere. and it is remarkable that 
sheets can still be uncovered, 
sights gleaned. Of these five 


p Pooh-Pcrpiex. Yet overall, this is a 
much better book than the chapter 
| on Macbeth might suggest. 
f Dr White's Shakespeare and the 
Romance Ending represents an in- 
teresting venture in publication from 
the Tyneside Free Press, being 
printed privately in a limited edition 
fur (he astonishingly low price of 
£2.50. In these days of costly books 
this is a very welcome experiment, 
although the combination of small 
print and a closely argued text does 
not make for easy reading. Dr White 
argues that dramatic comedy de- 
mands a firm structure which culmin- 
ates in a final and decisive ending, 
whereas (lie romance is essentially 
unfolding, always opening out onto 
new horizons and suggesting further 
episodes to come. The human mind 
enjoys both the sense of completion 
and of endlessness and the book 
explores most interestingly 
Shakespeare's varied attempts to 
combine these two qualities in the 
endings of his plays - in The Mer- 
chant of Venice, for example, which 
refuses to end at its natural climax of 
the trial scene, or in The Tempest 
with its astonishing blend of strict 
time and timclessness. I am not con- 
vinced, however, that the models of 
the comedy and the romance were 
the only ones which Shakespeare had 
in mind. The endings of Lore's 
Labours Lost and Twelfth Night 
seem less a change from the mode of 
comedy to romance than a rejection 
of both for the reality of common 
day. 

Colin Man love's lively and person- 
al book deals with Shakespeare's 
obsessive concern with division - be- 
tween good and evil, mind and body, 
motive nnd action, the individual and 


This aquatint from 1790 shows the waterfront at Twickenham, with the old 
vicarage and Dial Hoube. It b reproduced from Images of Twickenham, by 
Bamber Gascoigne and Jonathan Dltchbum (Saint Helena Press, £70.00). 

ty. Lear's final greatness has nothing is not something that poetry posses- 
to do with the justification or estab- ses once and for all; it is what poetry 
lishment of □ divine order but in- does and keeps doing.” Just as the 
hercs in the intensity of his own villains and failures wno figure in so 
emotions and the discovery of his many of his monologues have minds 
own strength in the face of the un- that reach completion, triumph, or 


ere. and it is remarkable that society, to name only a few of the 
tpects can still be uncovered, many polarities; all of them present- 
sights gleaned. Of these five ing dilemmas which Shakespeare 
loks, that of Professor Gwyii sometimes manages to evade but 
is is the slightest. It proposes never resolve. This is so much a 
masks which 


own strength in the face of the un- that reach completion, triumph, or 
known. Antony and Cleopatra dis- stability prematurely, so his poems 
pense with all external moral stan- perpetually resist the anxiety for 
dards and accept only the validity complete understanding and final 
and splendour of their own desires, meaning which haunts so many read- 
Macbeth is not the great but erring ers. Browning's best poems are 
man destroyed like Faustus by exter- open-ended, and his heroes are those 
nal and divine powers which he whose ends are merely new begin- 
seeks to circumvent: instead, he is nings. 

more a Tamburlaine figure, ruthless- Mr Tucker’s aim is thus analytical 


open-ended, and his heroes are those 
whose ends are merely new begin- 
nings. 

Mr Tucker’s aim is thus analytical 


subject the masks which quulity of the plays that Manlove 
scares characters interpose sees it as something personal to 
i themselves and the world. Shakespeare, and makes a plea for 
relationships - the “bonds” - what is nowadays a very unfashion- 
■ icy make or break by means able autobiographical approach. This 

k. Ill far) nnlu liun nf >l» . C-I- T_ - 
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ly making peace within himself by rather than critical, and his elaborate 
the destruction of one half of his commentaries on the style and struc- 
instmcts to fulfil the other. hire of Pauline and Paracelsus clarify 

Professor Chnudhuri does not the intentions of these turgid early 
deny the existence in (he tragedies of works without changing one’s im- 
a divine order or a ereat chain nf nweeirm nf th»»ir d„» ti,*. 


a divine order or a great chain of pression of their mediocrity. But the 
being: he merely says that it is not treatment of the dramatic lyrics of 

whflf thf* hprnPE am ronrarnaH unfli -J Ch! * 


■. In fact, only two of the may be a fair way to interpret 
Much make up this volume Shakespeare - although it should be 
licit bearing on the theme, remembered that the period as a 
rest consists of stimulating whole was one of deep perplexity, 
sn only half developed snip^. and -in r any case., division has- always 
-a variety of topics, with ohe been Ihb biead and butter of the 
rable essay on Ihe Welshmen dramatist. The main weakness of this 
fOTd whom Shakespeare may book is that it shows little awareness 
"^l. 1 ,“r lhe,r , involv e- of a play as a dramatic experience in 
vith his father in the civic ' the theatre: the reference is always 
l . u *2 "reading” the plays, and many of 

:“? T lu-3 has more the questions Manlove raises might 
Shakespeare , he not appear as problems in me 
one always finds a principle theatre itself, for example, does the 
er that expresses itself in a experience of King Lear in the 
- of W'v toe theatre support his diagnosis that the 

works b y “a calculated discon- 
imber of plays to identify the Unuityof action in which characters 
/mg pattern of each. Professor do not behave in normal arid credi- 
, prime interest is in the lan- ble ways”, thus forcing us to pene- 
and the controlling principle Irate below the surface in search of 


what the heroes are concerned with. 
Their eyes are turned inwards: "The 
moral centre has passed within 
man". 

Maurice Evans 
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is, therefore, is apt to lie m a the ideas they embody? Godot or 
° u ^ n,etBptl ? r 9T a consistent The Faerie Queene perhaps, but 
Henry y i ‘.P a . rl scarcely Lear. Manlove r s main critic- 
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H , " ieta Pj ,oric ?l ‘he process and development 

./“J? St pl»y together in of falling in love, only characters 
IJI Me *? ur * ‘he organize- violently m or out of it, comes. I 
pends on the consistent use of think, from forgetting' that the drama 
re carrying sexual undertones is based in action, and from judging 
ch the characters (hemselves . plays by the. standards of the novef 

!S5^?ii S L- nd - d T J m ° n ' ? n P 1 ? is 8 hook which will stimulate 
uological meanings below the fruitful disagreement. 

» S U!!ri L } h ? , sp f e S h ’ last and the most considerable 

f 8 ?? SW has a talent for of these five books is that of Profes- 


the forties and fifties is consistently 
illuminating, and the interpretations 
of a selection of these poems chosen 
as "test cases for the present argu- 
ment about Browning’s lyric inten- 
tions” reveal so many new meanings 

, in familiar passages as to make the 

Maurice Evans r iwtt until recently pro- argument very persuasive. 
fessor of English at the University of But though this study provides an 

Exeter. excellent account of the origins and 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I ‘he subtle functioning of Browning’s 
ii characteristic style, a curious result 

md T1 fl I DCC of the analysis is its demonstration of 

how uncharacteristic of this style the 
over-popular Pippa Passes actually 
is - Th° explanation offered of 
MvfV^ LJL y Browning's intentions in Pippa is un- 

^ convincing and some consideration 

ar's’sr e * ,,uu " g ’ ! ,he ■* cUiris. ffawsia 

of dlsdraure^ himself originally had such meat 

by Herbert F. Tucker, Jr hopes, might have served to suggest 

University of Minnesota Press, that for all its value as an analytical 

$22-50 tool Mr Tucker’s approach has not 

ISBN 0 8166 0946 2 Anally plucked out the heart of 

I. A. Richards once entitled an essay ^j 0 _ wninB s m y s ‘°»Y- 

"How Does a Poem Know When It T W Hamer 

is Finished?;’; Barbara Hernstein VY> aar P er 

Smith examined . this question at n u , • , , _ 

length in Poetic Closure ?1968) with- senior lecturer in English 

out saying much about Browning. ,f]e university of York. 

For Herbert F. Tucker in Browning's *■■*■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

Beginnings the idea of closure pro- ■ 'B a • 

Y 1 ** an essential key to that poet’s v€ QfTl iUlllP 
art; for Browning was the enemy of . * VBA *** B ^ WV 
closure or enclosure In any sense, a , , • 


toTeS&w£o-- t hc U B ™L"“»«d 

formers” were; and even 

find it a bit indigestible ‘fey 
students may prefer a more «££ 
and expansive treatment eSu* 
Marcia Pointon gives to^Rom? «" 
sm in English Art”. Under thkK 
mg some obvious topics like 

tastic, ,h, Srotes/e, Stfi; 
■ re ha ^ y ra ' I ' t i“nW 

the main issues are well presented 
and there are satisiying acK ?f 
directly relevant matteiThke £ 
.conography of the ChaSert™ & 

I had not realized the important 
of Robert Lowth untU I 
Pnckett s clear and sensitive account 
of The Religious Context", whld 
seems the best chapter in the book! 
In “Tlie Roots of Imagination" T J 
Diffey is obviously more at home 
with the epistemological problem 
than with the literature, despite 
some valiant gestures. His leaps for- 
ward and backward in time are dt 
concerting, especially when he twice 
explicitly assigns to 1850 ("nearly a 
hundred years after Burke's &• 
qulry") passages of Wordsworth 
Preface to Lyrical Ballads which 
were present in 1802. Dr Prictan 
should have rescued him from ihb 
blunder (and might also have cor- 
rected the reference to “domestic 
affectations" in a quotation from 
Wordsworth's letter to Fox on page 
65). The Romantics closes with i 
judicious chapter by Dr Pricketl oo 
developing conceptions of literature 
in this period. 

A good collection: yet Its melhod 
does not help the reader to sense the 
“climate of opinion” at any literary 
moment, or its fluctuations during 
these fifty years. That is probably 
best achieved by a chronological 
account by one writer who can draw 
on different disciplines - like Marilyn 
Butler, in her Romantics, Rebels and 
Reactionaries. A table of dates mirti 
have been a useful addition to Dr 
Prlckett’s volume, especially as none 
of the contributors follows a chrono- 
logical plan. 

There is something refreshing ab 
out an “introduction to the writing* 


J. W. Harper 


Romantic 

settings 




om has a ndlural womb refer ;:anel. (fruition J ThU* ; .‘he nUriutiae, of tat verbal style. 

ulc wilder .-'■'SraSPiSm IS k > useful conWbu- 

locking are commonplace mb' Shakespeare'S’ olavs Bstnloi - k ^ own _ finalities, tldn to the series *TT«» 

^a^ en i!i ty "Vou e do U ^n^SH^ ‘nith-seqker vhihly Irving to' niake . '‘dramatize^The^ retatlonsl^ ^nf ^ II 8 ,i8 h .J-iferature'!, which aims to 


The Romantics 
edited by Stephen Pricket t 
Methuen, £9.50 an(l £4,95 
ISBN. 0 416 720102 and 72020 X 
Roman tk Inn and ideology: studies in 
English writing 1765-1830 
by David Aers, Jonathan Cook and 
DavM Pouter 

Rouiledge & Kegan Paul, £6.95 
ISBN 0 7100 0781 7 . 


ogy three Marxists from the Uni; 
vereity of East Anglia “interrogate 
their authors to reveal where they 
stand on the class war, social evils, 
and relevant contemporary nolioM. 
Jane Austen, blinkered by class pre- 
judice and Burkean rhetoric, comes 
off worst, but Wordsworth and Col- 
eridge too are seen as notably lad- 
ing In political and social engage meal- 
Hazlitt and Shelley do better: both 
“perceived problems which rernem 
crucial to radical criticism", but Hai- 
litt was distracted by having 
deadlines, Shelley by Plato and elit- 
ism. Blake, who has two essays w 

himself and a substantial presena in 

others, scores highest for . 
awareness, but even his work affirm* 
“repressive male traditions . Saw, 
whose achievement has found appre- 
ciative Marxist cfitics, ra&k 65 iw 
appearance here, and neither 
Keats. The volume includes an 
on Gothic fiction by Dr 
as In his recent Literature of Tern, 
finds evidence in the Gothic of 
placed social interests and antag 
Isms. ■, 

These judgments t are 
through some close entidsm 
usually alert and resoureeftil, W® 
times convincing. Yet it _tpo ^ oflw 
illuminates only one negative 
Wordsworth is shown to lack a 
of social interaction; Jane Auste 
awareness of thfe human reality 
the poor. But what Jane 
lacked Wordsworth P« s g 

though fitfully, and what he 
she had in abundance: shmiM 
credit have been glveil? Both ^ 
also possessed nuaUties which i s* * 
-less umnedJate interest to “Jf 




needs to know aooui. ^ 

tive to inflated claims and as ^ 
tribution to debates wthfe tjt JJj u6i 
ist camp the book has ^ JSj r g 
but its narrow interests 
tone make it useless for its proies* 
purpose. 


c hours of the night pf the things* b 
after "the second cock”; nmp. kidd 
lot liovV the Ijsteiiing doctor the herq 
s it, and It out-Poohs the ' struggles i 


land 1782-1832" gives a wonderfulfy R°P er 

*15, COmnTMtAH -.r if. * t . _ 


Derek Roper is senior leclunr kfjS. . 
fish literature at the University . S 
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BOOKS 

Categories 
of choice 

Knowledge and the Flow of 
Information 

by Fred I. Dretske 
Blackwell, £12.00 

ISBN 0631 12765 8 

A soldier salutes the ceremonial 
towering of a flag - how can a 
psychological description of the 
event be formulated? For a her- 
meneutical psychologist the action 
tan be described in terms of its 
meanings for the individuals present, 
and reduction to the component pro- 
cessti is unjustified mechanistics. 
Hie beliefs or individuals and their 
understanding of events in the world 
are claimed to be best described in 
their social context, rather than in 
terns of their component cognitive 
processes. The- problem with describ- 
U (lag-saluting, for instance, is that 


correspond to the categorizations ap- 
plied to that information. Some com- 
puter programs can select and cate- 
gorize information, and I am • not 
convinred that this means that they 
Cai j e l third-order intentionality 

“belter 6 * 01 ^ i,u^de^sta^d * n 8 ,, ar »d 
Dretske's model could form the 
basis of a computer simulation be- 
cause it is so well specified, but in 
the process of describing concepts 
such as belief with so much precision 
he has necessarily selected one 
meaning out of many which are 
possible. All simulations change the 
meanings of the concepts which they 
take from behaviour, but the simula- 
tors would argue that what they are 
really doing is providing a more spe- 
cific definition, and so it is with 
Dretske's position. Dretske makes 
little mention of artificially intelligent 


iIk meaning of the event is depen- 
dent upon the knowledge of the indi- 
vidual participants. To describe it as 
tbe operation of a set of arm muscles 
in response to the changed position 
of i piece of cloth would dearly miss 
the point completely. 

Information processing models of 
human behaviour must face the chal- 
lenge of describing a cognitive sys- 
tem which can salute nags. Fred 
Dretske provides us with a detailed 
description - of how a mechanistic 
model can account for comprehen- 
sion, conceptual analysis, and belief. 
As a reply to the issues raised by 
hermeneutical psychologists, his 
book will do much to reassure the 
information processing school of 
their conceptual power. 

How can a mechanistic model of 
mao account for understanding and 
belief? The error of hermeneutics is 
the failure to discriminate between 
information and meaning, a distinc- 
tion which is critical for Dretske. 
Whereas the world of stimulus 
wots can bfi adequately described 
ly '‘Information” contained in the 
tvtat, the "meaning” of the event 
»i an individual must be described 
m terms of the information received 
u a function of existing information 
“own to the organism. 

^The appreciation of the menning 
«an event depends upon the power 
« Im organism to convert informa- 
from an analog to a digital rep- 
lantation, and so the same event 
" ava different meanings for 
jttferent individuals depending upon 
they already know about the 
I prefer to call this conversion 
Pwess as one of “categorization", 
j understand it as the processing 
ot sensory information into a known 
j r £? laal . 8tate > os when I recognize 
“ impression of colour in a painting 
? a h, ] l P.. for- instance. The conver- 
of information into meanings 
®®PMds upon our previous experi- 
of the world, but it also de- 
pws upon our ability to use what 
iute$“ C3 ** S '‘^' rd ‘ order intentional 

As there seem to be as many de- 
wnpiions of intentionality as there 
philosophers, it is necessary to 
wrwhat Dretske means by this 1m- 
PJffiw qualification. Physical in- 
^Hupn systems cannot avoid 
1 5 ‘he intentional inference 
,u' , aa y> *f an object is a square 
a * ‘ ta have four sides, or that 
n^Ai 15 feezing then it must be 
SSTfV- Sucl) systems as thermo- 
havo ®" d ^Pe-recorders are said to 
.^determinate or exclusive in- 
E,W . content. Higher-order 
HCmiOtial -states whlrh riiarurturiw 


information processors, and l would 
have particularly welcomed an analy- 
sis of well-known programs such as 
PARRY, SHRDLu, or HACKER 
in terms of the powers of intention- 
ality which they may display and the 
beliefs which they hold. 

Dretske suggests how an informa- 
tion processing system can develop 
concepts from information which is 
categorized first externally and later 
according to known meanings. The 
information in the world acquires 
meaning for the perceiving system 
when it is able to categorize it 
according to previous experience. 
Categorization involves the matching 
of an event to a known concept, but 
the meanings which comprise the 
concept must be derived from the 
individual accumulation of informa- 
tion about instances previously de- 
scribed as category-members. Third- 
order intentionality is, of course, an 
essential part of the selection process 
in categorization; otherwise the tree- 


Science 
policy out 
of line 


Science and Technology Policy: 
priorities of governments 
by C. A. Tlsdell 
Chapman and Hall, £12.00 
ISBN 0 412 23320 7 - 

Professor Tisdell’s book derives from 
a report on “priority assessment in 


science and technology policy" which 
he prepared for the Australian Scien- 
ce ana Technology Council. Both in 


content and in form it leads one to 
consider it from two distinct perspec- 
tives. First, there is the question of 
its adequacy as a treatment of the 
issues it addresses; second, there is 
that of the implications for policy of 
the author’s conclusions. 

The book was written for a high 
level government advisory body, to 
help them form an opinion on the 
direction Australian policy in this 
area should take. Ignoring the fact 
that governments here have prefer- 
red the view that there Is, and 
should be, no such thing as a science 
and technology policy (only research 
policies), we can nevertheless read 
the book with an eye on policy here. 

The literature of science policy re- 
search, as an area of inquiry, is now 
substantial, and diverse in its origins 
in the social science discjplines. 

nn _ JaAl Kdonnn An 


V ® r States W ^lch characterize 

. Yota' tii ,n ?? nn i a, i on ' processing in- 
[, 'riLfe®- to^rltoinatlon between the 
t fe M&b . ^formation which form 
%aathll’ / nd ^ selection of in- 
r gjjfoh for conversion from the 
■ v 3 = ‘ h e digital form. A cere- 

^l .L. plantm l ls 1,01 a simple 

: :S 1( “^‘ event oecause the parti- 
: n ' ; ca fegorize it as a cere- 

; 2irv. mpw a pattern-recognition 
\ ■ |i |'\ l P , 8fr not h'aye this concept. 

[ ' - tb f ok.i s , collVeTS ton or categoriza- 
• 'foi^fK 0 ^! e ^ ed , information which 
r 1 ^ ^ asi ? ^^fief. Information 

V ’ is digitalized 
< ; %:thR-^5ir^ al ’ n g , ‘ meanings held 

' system, and beliefs 


such issues as the mechanisms by 
which decisions are, or should be, 
reached. In the first half of the book 
this literature is reviewed, the well 
established economic arguments for 
government support for research 
being rehearsed. In a classic pRper 
Nelson showed many years ago how 
the market would naturally tend to 
under-invest, especially in basic re- 
search. More recently others h^ve 
shown that there would be similar 
market failures, from the social point 
of view, in research and develop- 
ment directed towards many aspects 
of public welfare. This literature can- 
not but be seen as: making a cose tor 
government support • for research 
(rather than commercial ^ develop- 
ment), and Professor Tisde 1 sketchy 
briefly many of its economic aspects. 
In fact, I was left frequently regret- 


planting ceremony would be catego- 
rized Recording to its horticultural 
attributes. 

Dretske's discussions of ihc fea- 
tures which JiclRtc category mem- 
bership, and how their derivation 
vanes from individual to individual, 
helps to specify the relationship be- 
tween concepts and beliefs, but 
would have gained valuahle support 
from a consideration of the evidence 
about categorization collected from 
such psychologists as Eleanor Rosch 
and Edward Smith. In turn, their 
formulations will benefit from the 
selection process implicit in the no- 
tion of high-order intentionality. 

Third-order intentionality is 
perhaps the most important attribute 
For an information processing system 
which is to be seen to have under- 
standing and belief, but it depends 
on the ability of the system to discri- 
minate nnd choose. Humans can 
choose those aspects of the environ- 
ment which are important and which 
deserve attention, whereas simple in- 
formation systems such as tape- 
recorders cannot. Choice is at the 
essence of understanding, and this 
notion is not unacceptable to existen- 
tialists nnd those cognitive psycho- 
logists for whom choice is an essen- 
tial propose of consciousness. Intelli- 
gence is embodied in the decisions 
we make. The remaining problem is 
that mechanism provides no simple 
account of the experiential quality of 
consciousness. If the information 
processing machine cannot be aware 
of the world (and indeed, aware of 
itself) then it is an inadequate model 
of man. 

Geoffrey Underwood 

Geoffrey Underwood is lecturer in 
psychology ni the University of Not- 
tingham. 


ting the brevity with which issues are 
treated.. 

Most ‘ of this part of the book 
emphasizes technological innovation, 
and there is very little on priorities 
within, or for, the “scientific com- 
munity” as such. Relevant studies 
here nave (ended to be from within 
sociology, or political science, and 
Professor Tisdell seems to be less 
happy in handling material of this 
kind. Indeed his treatment of the 
consequences of technological in- 
novation - again all too brief - suf- 
fers from this too. The social, and to 
some extent environmental, consequ- 
ences of technological change are a 
matter of widespread concern, and 
the author seems half to recognize 
that an economic calculus is insuffi- 
cient. He after all observes that 
“new technology affects and can 
change the whole structure of socie- 
ty" (page 100), a belief which would 
seem to entail a somewhat more ex- 
tended treatment. 

1 have similar worries with the 
second half of the book, which treats 
the science and technology priorities 
of a number of large and small 
OECD countries. The accounts are 
too obviously based on an uncritical 
reading of official documents. We 
get an account of the priorities (how 
similar they are), but we get no 
sense of tiie political controversy 
which in many cases surrounds them, 
nor of the true significance of these 
statements-of-intent. For example, 
we are told how different countries 
try to handle interdepartmental coor- 
dination in thfe area, but nothing of 
the constraints imposed by differing 
political cultures and administrative 
traditions. , J1M! , . 

It is true that there are difficulties 
in extracting “lessons" for Britain. 
Yet however aware of such subtleties 
one cannot but notice how out of 
line we are: endlessly proclaiming 
how we do too much basic research 
and too little applied, when by inter- 
national standards we do very little 
basic research, We stand aside from 
a general trend towards the more 
systematic consideration of science 
and technology policies and from a 
tendency to conceive national priori- 
ties in broad “strategic" terms. In 
most OECD countries an account 
such as this would provoke some 
anxieties in official circles: But in 
this respect too we are out of line. 

St uart Blume 

Stuart Blume is a senior research fel- 
low at the London School of Econo- 
mics. 


Masters of Business? 

Business Schools and Business Graduates 
in Great Britain and France 

RICHARD WHITLEY. ALAN THOMAS, JANE MARCEAU 

Tavistock Studies in Sociology 

In the light of data collected at the London and Manchester 
Business Schools, and at the international business school 
INSEAD, near Paris, the authors of Masters of Business? 
discuss the development of post-graduate business schools 
in Britain and France, and examine the backgrounds and 
careers of business school graduates in terms of changing 
relations between business and Ihe education system. 

256 pages 

Hardback 0 422 765007 CI2.95 


Reconstructing Reality 
in the Courtroom 

W. LANCE BENNETT and MARTHA S. FELDMAN 

How are courtroom cases judged by jurors, witnesses, and 
spectators and how do lawyers and judges present cases in 
ways that make sense to such non-expBrts? Bennett and 
Feldman suggest that the criminal trial is organized around 
story-telling and that participants in a trial present, organize, 
and analyze evidence by transforming it into stories. 

214 pages 

Hardback 0 422 77840 0 C8.95 


Evolutionary Explanations 
in the Social Sciences 

An emerging paradigm 

PHILIPPE VANPARIJS 

This book sets out two central questions in the philosophy of 
the social sciences. First, what is the deep structure of the 
social sciences? Secondly, are functional explanations legiti- 
mate? Is it possible to make sense of attempts to account for 
social practices by reference to their objective consequences? 
288 pages 

Hardback 0 422 778605 £14.95 


A Life Together 

The distribution of attitudes around the disabled 

T. DARTINGTON, E. J. MILLER and G. V. G WYNNE 

Despite the progress that has been made, there is stili wide- 
spread concern that public prejudices about, and negative 
attitudes to, the disabled persist. 

A Life Together, sequel to Miller and Gwynne's A Life Apart, 
explores this problem and in particular looks at the question 
of how attitudes can be changed. 

160 pages 

Hardback 0 422 779008 £8.50 
Paperback 042277910 5 £3.25 


Delegation in General 
Practice 

ANN BOWLING 

General practitioners have little time to practice (heir skills 
because of the amount of trivial illnesses presented to' them 
by patients. Ann Bowling analyses the contribution that the 
delegation of medical tasks to nurses may make towards 
solving this problem and the affect this could have upon 
general practice and upon the development of nursing as a 
profession. 

208 pages 

Hardback 0422 77490 1 £10.50 


Understanding the 
Unemployed 

The psychological effects of unemployment 

JOHN HAYES and PETER NUTM AN 

As more people ett deprived of the opportunity to work, the 
- psycho-social implications of unemployment become increas- 
ingly evident, and demand the attention of a broad spectrum 
of those working In the 'helping professions’. The purpose of 
this book is to enhance the understanding of those profess- 
ions Is of the possible mental, physical and social consequences 
that unemployment has for the individual. . 

192 pages r • 

Paperback 0422778303 £3.25 
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benefit of 
nimals 


raals In Research: new 
pccllvM in animal 
rrimcntallon 
Hi by David Sperllnger 
:y, £16.50 

0 471 27843 2 

some time it has been open 
m on animal welfare and experi- 
:aiion; correspondingly, the liter- 
: grows and this multi-author 
me is said to offer a view from 
iiiddle ground. The intent was to 
late “areas where significant he* 
s arc derived from animal ex- 
iietualion" and “to delineate 
: where there is an absence of 
fit or where a high level of 
ring to animals ensues*': two 
stives which are not entirely 
ttenl. 

rl one discusses the social, noli- 
and legal context of animal cx- 
icntation nnd comprises con- 
ions on the relevant legislation 
■ituin (Ryder), other European 
ries (iisling), and the United 
< (Morrison), nnd concludes 
an uneasily placed chapter by 
inger an “attitudes'* to animals. 
Yiiinining some of the areas 
fence and medicine in which 
its are used, prt two covers 
inc (Goldman), the biological 
cs (Remfv), cancer research, 
tt), helinvioural sciences 
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(t), ociinviouraJ sciences 
ett and Kaine), ethology 
3i if mid and Dawkins) und the 
iinininls in schools in Britain 
son) and the United States 
nd McGiffcn). Part three then 
tes "general issues” through a 
ion of alternatives, with par- 
reference to toxicity testing 
i), the “defined aniniar 
g), animals in psychology 
iler) and the “Pursuit of 
(Midgfey)*. it' concludes . 
view of the ethics of experi- 
ion (Diamond), 
volume suffers from the 
universal defect of multi- 
volumes Of unevenness in the 
if discussion, of style and of 
lation. The contributions on 
lion in European countries 
re United States are factually 
However, Ryder's account of 
legislation suffers from an ex- 
altitude and from the fact that 


a ing become more relined then addi 
. tional methods may be developed. 
M Thus, the concept of “alternatives' 
’ to replace work on animals is still a 
l figment of the imagination. 

1 approached the chapters 
al and ethical aspects with hope of 
enlightenment; but was in the end 
impressed by the contributors' appa- 
rent lack of understanding of the 
nature of science and its mode of 
operation. This permeates many 
other contributions ro the volume. 
Comparisons of chapters reveal hints 
of an internecine war within ex- 
perimental psychology but the major 
arguments for continuation of ex 
perimenral work on animals are nev 
er positively presented. All but the 
most rabid antiviviseclionists accept 
the direct benefit arguments but the 
arguments which involve the “pursuit 
of knowledge” and scientific curiosity 
are never properly deployed. The 
nature of scientific investigation is 
much less ordered than its critics 
suppose. The retrospective charting 
of pathways to the beneficial aspects 
of research initially pursued for 
academic objectives is revealing amt 
helpful: most usefully, because U indi- 
cates the near impossibility of pre 
dieting, due to the uncertain nature 
of scientific progress, those develop- 
ments which provide the hcneficinl 
nuggets and those which do not pro- 
vide direct benefit but will add to the 
essential corpus of knowledge from 
which future benefits emerge. 

This is not a successor, nor even 
a development of the late David 
Smyth's pioneering attempt to pre- 
sent a reasoned scientific viewpoint. 

In the end, (here ure loo many com- 
promises. too many misinterpreta- 
tions, too much misinformation and 
too little understanding of science 
and its practitioners. 
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Elephant Rock , SNddery Cove, near Portrush, showing marine erosion in 
Crctnccous white limestone, with rows of film nodules. Taken from A 
Geology of Ireland, edited by C. II. Holland and published by Scottish 
Academic Press at £27.50. 


Cecil Kidd 

Cecil Kidd is reader in physiology 
and senior research associate in die 
departments of physiology and car- 
diovascular studies at the University 
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resolved 


of Basic Mathematics for Biochemists 
. contn6utlons _? n by Athe) Cornish- Bowden 

Fatten. fechSiw cbapman & Ha,i « £6 °° an « i o-25 

However, Ryder 's^c^ mU Of ISBN Q 412 23000 3 and 23010 0 ■ 

n l C *ft! i ? n i U £ erS .f 01 ? an ?*' ™ s little book is intended for 
WjJ* SSJjBP i he J act | hat bl ^bernistry students who have diffi- 
develop-, culty with elementary mathematics. 

m E U r 5P e «* Eaca of the si * chapters, includes 
arljcks on medlone and blob worked examples From biochemistry 
T ^ e Joumahs- which illustrate the topic under dis- 
JJ is *»« re- cuss ion. and ends with a list of prob- 

n head- lems. both mathematical and bioche- 
. re “° ned , ar j^' wtcjl. It Is very elementary indeed, 
and there is an inadequate dls- The fiisl chapter on “The language 
lf f |« # medielae . of , mathematics” includes priory 

al^iriSiSl 0 «?«, tttC0 » ,he £* es - for opeiators,. definitions of 
r ^ n * M “ en * et i ros *. bincuorts, constants, variables and 
c *P e f in T« nta,i ?n- parameters, dimensional analysis. 
n IK ogy ^sprevde- common errors in plotting graphs 
BreaS and how t0 represent the precision 
«^^i37 U ^ a V n . 0CCBB of reported numerical results. The 
nTrm 10 P re ' second chapter on exponents and 
JH3 P°“ l lrely fhe seten- logarithms includes a discussion of 

artiste 18 Si f MCh "Sf- P" nnd a rat| rer lengthy account of 
«Mo.tto Me dtir. 4N dne redox potentials. Unfortunately the 

u f e ‘ author assumes an ihdorrect value 
■ for ,he SJandard potential ofthe 
*s J \° acc S pl C J hanol-acetaldehyde couple (which 

* .principles and Prqb- 
* such biolowcal 'sciences . as 'temk [*:■ ■pi.vvt+Ai r 


lions in one unknown, and sues on 
to describe the solutions or simul- 
taneous linear equations and quadra- 
tic equations, graphical solutions 
illustrated by Dixon's method for 
competitive inhibition of enzvnies, 
and by Newton’s method. It" ends 
■with a discussion of approximation 
methods illustrated by calculations of 
the pH of sodium glutamate solution 
nnd partially titrated glutathione 
solution from the acidic dissociation 
constants. Finally there is a very 
short account of partial differentia- 
tion and its application to least- 
souares fitting of the Michaelis- 
Menten equation. 

The author's style is friendly and 
crystal clear. The book rends like a 
shortened version of the most 
elementary parts of Higher Mathe- 
matics for Students of Chemistry and 
Physics by J. W. Mellor (Longman, 
1919), with the addition of the exam- 
ples from biocliemistry. I doubt 
whether it is sufficiently advanced to 
prove useful at later stages in the 
study of biochemistry, as the author 
hopes. 

Keith Dalztel ~ 

Keith' Dalztel is reader In biochemis- 
try at (he University of Oxford. 


particles into closed chemical sys- 
tems. Previously the only really read- 
able account (in French) of this evi- 
dence had been by Reeves (La 
Recherche, 6. 808-817. 1975). 

Even more up-to-date is the dis- 
cussion of the use of neodynium and 
samarium to evaluate the rate of 
production of crustal rocks from the 
mantle. However, standard methods, 
such as potassium argon dating, are 
well treated and the description of 
the author’s own work on extracting 
argon from diamonds gives a fasci- 
nating insight into the problems of 
research, even though the relevance 
of this study hardly justifies the 
space taken to describe it. 

The personalities involved in the 
recent development of our ideas are 
introduced, although certainly not as 
well or as interestingly as by Sullivan 
(Continents In Motion, Macmillan, 


well or as interestingly as by Sullivan 
(Continents In Motion , Macmillan, 
1977), and there is no bias towards 
Japanese or even American work. 
Practical problems, such as the dis- 
posal of radioactive waste, are consi- 
dered, but very poorly. The conclu- 
sion that disposal is best in the deep 
sea, away from the trenches, does 
not take into account many other 
factors, such as the widespread hyd- 
rothermal circulation systems existing 
within oceanic sediments, or the dip 
ficulty of retrieval should breakages 
or leaks occur. 

The book, though poorly illus- 
trated, is an excellent read for die 
"intelligent layman” but the lack of a 
bibliography or references will re- 
duce its potential for students. 

D. H. Tarling 

D. H. Tarling is reader in 
palaeomagnetlsm at the University of 
Newcastle upon <Tvne. ’ ‘ 


$S£- arid phahhecology * car 
festively i arid. : imaginative!] 
the basis of Ihe subjecl With 
xpo&ing them-; to the ; ex 
mat work on animals:- It te hr 


A. DvVek) and hcilqe reaches, an 
erroneous estimate of- the. eqiii!ib< 


jtrtntini* ■ thUT wim * crr °neous estimate of- Ihe ouiiilib- 

« eni l- - . ■ r.lum Constant for the alcohol dehyd- 

W 1° • • 'rOgeliiase reaction:" ! / ■; " ~ " ' . 

fWjljj ta ‘ he remaining four : chhplers > are : 
f snu Cram a cnemist withoni ■_ 


«**<* *e ™™t and ethicbO ® 

.Ives Is disappointing, m that hilrition; of ■ an enzyme- and buffer 

1* hn f ° ^® U E l ° : integral, calciilus. includes, 

t that, by their very, ^turer deteraijjiatlfiris .: of integrated rate 
s 'vrill always prefer , to : use, fiqumion^for elemfihtQry first-order 
mnl preparations which will , arid ; second-order teacliohs;, but The* 
aa } v ^ 10 tac specific ques- reaper is advised to* seek expert help 
sed. Where the nature of the if he' encounters imbre complex dif- 
involves complex . intdrac* fereritial equations.. 
different systems the uSp of , . The: chapter on ^solving’ equations 
is inevitable; Indeed, as the; starts With a .^ery' elementary. a n d 

e demands of the general w-ordy three-page -description of how 

jn- for adequate Safety 1 test- to rearrange and solve linear Bqua J ' 


—■ ■ . ! or leaxs occur. 

Tfr Anflrinn though poorly illus- 

KeStieSS K 31 *?,'- ,s a ? excellent read for die 

* "intelligent layman” but the lack of a 

TT 71 _ .a- u bibliography or references will re- 

1H.Q J*Til - duce its potential for students. 

— : - : — _ D. H. Tarling 

The Earth: its birth and growth — 

l?y Minory Ozlmn - D, H. Tarling is reader in 

Cambridge University Press, £10.50 polaeomagnetism at the University of 
and £3.95 1 Newcastle upon <Tvne. 

ISBN 0 521 23500 6 and 28005 2 

It is unusual to find a recent book on 1 A 1 

the development of the Earth that is i J1 1 Til I 
not dominated by the problem of the WlwWl CU. 
existence, or not, of plate tectonics . , • • 

jn earlier geological times. Instead, r^flflCTT'Cll'nTC 
this small, very readable publication vUHilli dllllo 

shafts ■ with a consideration of the' ■ ' — - — - 

.energy avqilnblo- for : all .tectonic pfe-; Genes, Mind and Culturei the 
result of the'Heat gbner-i coevoluttonary process 
Sv Thk 22J52* by ra dloRctive by Chwla J. Lumsdeo and 

radioactivity and the ways in which Press ’ 

the resulting formaHon of relativalv ISBN 0 674 34475 8 , \ 

^ us f d t .°; di » te Eminent biologists often write sillv 


account of the .most recent aeMha Thl i ? stakes. , 

Evidence, from [ha 1 : . W4 


less,- be^een-, the dngfi 
PlOS'On • ana the accunjulati 

il.' : 

1 - *. • .' jiO. lx > . M- 1 • 


absurd idea. Indeed m some J£B ~ 
is almost certainly true The * 
of course, is that the 
leaves it open that the relevant 
might simply be ones for 


w, 
ns 
io] 

our environment/Vthout'moieT 

tails about the process leadZ fZl 
genes to culturgens the aXw! 
quite indecisive. 8 

At first sight it seems we will m 
S l W* e * d ^chapters two fi 

c rules .the procedures that S 
he assembly of the mind”. Howew 
the authors seem unaware of ihe 
need to tighten the link betweeS 
gene and culturgen. Instead of se- 
rious evidence that learning meek* 
isms favour specific culturgens a 
such, we get an instant litany of 
experimental results, mainly aboul 
basic perception and such simple re- 
sponses as smiling and nodding. And 
when "valuation and decision mri- 
ing” arc briefly discussed at the end 
of chapter three, the authors simply 
confess ignorance on the crucial 
question of exactly what features of 
culturgens are responsible for cogni- 
tive cho ices. 

After this it gets silly. "CITapier four 
is a hundred odd pages of detailed 
Markov modelling of the way cul- 
turgen distributions will change men 
that individuals have certain probabi- 
lities of switching from any given 
culturgen to any other. Despite the 
sophisticated mathematics this is bII 
pretty crude; it is also beside the 
point, since nothing at all is said 
j about the relative roles of genes and 
environment in fixing the transition 
probabilities. Nearly all the rest ol 
the book is concerned to extend va- 
rious standard models from popula- 
tion genetics to incorporate cultural 
evolution, on the assumption that 
the selective coefficients of certain 
genes derive from their link with 
specific culturgens. We still get no 
reason to suppose there are any such 
genes and that all this mathematical 
effort is worthwhile. 

The underlying attitudes of Ihe au- 
thors are something of a puuk- 
1 They repeatedly reassure us that of 
1 course development depends on en- 
vironment as well as genes. And 
' indeed most of their explicit theore- 
tical observations are vasue enough 
to be accepted by any thinking en- 
vironmentalist. But at the same time, 
and without further argument, they 
manifest the firm conviction that the 
royal road to progress in the human 
sciences lies with the application ol 
the kind of evolutionary models used 
to explain innate social behaviour in 
insects and other animals. P«hBf« 
they are right, if there arc indew 
genes specifically for cultural acan- 
ties. But they have not shown too, 
and they will not convert ” 
whom the true way has not yet ben 
revealed without something more 
than the smug barrage of , ntati P^ 
and misplaced formalism that twy 
offer. , . -. 

It will be a pity if Wilson and ha 
followers give a' bad na ™ e .*| 
attempts to integrate the b'clopca 
and human sciences. There is plemj 
of room for serious thought abou 
the biological basis and evolutions^ 
history of the higher facuK»« . 
mind, and in particular about i« 
question of how acuvjty-sp®^ 
those faculties might be. Inde ^7, ^ 
already have the obvious examp» “t 
Chomsky’s hypothesis of an mb 
grammatical faculty, and the 4^' , 
discussion, much of it *jJP* 1 
which has followed over the pw 
decades. It is an index of Wilsort . 
Lumsden’s lack of seriousness 
they refer to This debate not a . . ' 
despite the fact, that Chomsky s 
is not only an instance ortneir 
tral thesis but is just about the g, 
plausible example one could fa 
Sf. Chomsky himself is briefly.^ 
tioned three times, only 1° , , a oio.E 
sed oh each occasion as Interests 
but unscientific. j , i |-« te hi dls- 

The truly siUy, and al, K f s ihc 
trussing, thing about fais boO”^ ^ 
authors’ apparent conviction ^ 
only Is their cause inherently.^ 
but that they have been dnq 
chosen to lead the crusade. _ 

David Paptneau ■ ^ 

David Paptneau is 

parlment of history and P h ‘ Io ^ P S 

science a(< the University 

bridge. 
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Noticeboard is compiled by 
Patricia Santinelli 
and Mila Goldie 


Iifl Crawford Bentagion.lho Queen's University 
of Belfast senior lecturer/consullanl in dentnl 
-osihelics and materials and head of the de- 
SnmeDl. has been appointed to the chair of 
dntal proilhctks and materials at that Unl- 

Tfoe%e of professor has been conferred upon 

Dr Whtltall, musical theory and 

MjaSysls, King's College. London. 

D? tank Zekl. ncurohlology. University Col- 

nfww ll Bf l Wells, reader in physical chemistry, 
Sjjrwenl of chemistry. University of HuU has 
ton awarded a personal professorship. 


Appointments 






mm 



forthcoming Events 


"PharmHceutlcal technology nnd product manu- 
fnctute", nnd interna tional ci inference orga- 
nized by the Powder Advisory Centre in co- 
sponsorship with the ApOl of Paris is bcin£ 
held at the Hotel PLM Saint Incqucs. Pans 
from December 15-17. The conference trims to 
rovidc an informal Forum and meeting place 




Advisory Centre, PO Bos 7S. London NW1I 
0PG. 

* * * 

"Career Guidance in Higher Education", an 
international seminar ana workshop orgaoizcd 
by ihe International Round Table for the 
Advancement of Counselling is la be held from 
December 13-17 at Robinson College. Cam- 
bridge The seminar will have three key 
themes: The preparation required by prospec- 
tive students regarding their choice of areas and 
institution! of study at higher education level. 
The educational and career guidance of stu- 
dents in higher education from the lime of 
entry w the time of leaving The transition of 


will also be 12 working groups on different 
themes. Fee: 1150. Details from Dr Derek 
Hope, Secretary IRTAC. Brunei University. 


“The Pill, Paradox und Population", one of Ihe 


Rank 1 lilscr Christmas lectures, part of a prog- 
ramme of open lectures at Kent University Is to 
be delivered by Dr Jock Cohen, scnJnr lecturer 
In zoology nnd compotalivc physiology ol the 
Unlvcnlty of Birmingham on December IS, 


The Villa Stoclet just outside Brussels, designed by Josef Hoffman is considered by the Arts Council one 
of ten of the finest houses produced this century in Britain, Europe and the United States. Documents and 
photographs of the ten are included in a touring exhibition which has reached the Polytechnic of Central 
London where it will remain until December 18. 


Hiat oi IU.30 am and again at 2.JU pm in the 
Gulbcnkian Theatre of the University. Details 
from Di C. Ei&cnbcrg, Physics Labvrioiy, 
Kent University. Canterbury, Kent. 


"Ceramic Technology - Ethnography and fcr- 
periment," a weekend residential course to be 
held at the University of Leicester from De- 
cember 18-20 aims to bring together those 
interested In the technology ol archaeological 
ceramics. Papers will consider information to be 
gained from experimental work and the 
observation of present day potters. Octal* from 
Miss E. M. Sunderland. Vaughan College, St 
Nicholas Circle, Leicester. 


professor of pholi 
pro- rector or the 
November 1981. 


General 

Dr David Owens, a senior consultant In Train- 
ing ind Communications has taken up his 
•pptiatment as head of Educational Technol- 
at the National Institute for Higher Educa- 
te], Dublin. 

Mr MacCoomara has been recently nppolnted 
hud of Computer Services at the National 
hstitute for Higher Education, Dublin. Before 
Jtfnina the Institute, he had been over 12 years 
with the organization now called CCI Dimness 
Machines Ctd, and more recently Technical 
Manager and Training Organizer. 


Grants 


LJMIST 

Research grants from the Science and En- 
gineering Research Council. Professor Peter 
Payne - £39,400 for imaging using a linear 
ultrasonic currency employing plastic Him tra- 
ducers: Professor Stephen Bush and Dr H. 
El-Sobky - £11,350 for investigation of the 
extrusion of thermoplastic pipe with rotating 
die system; Professor Maurice Beck and Dr 
S. T. S. Al Hassanl - £20,270 for research on 


K. Phillips and Professor M. Q. Rusbridge - 
£31 822 for study of the increase of plaimfl 
density in the UM1ST quad ni pole; Professor 
R. K. Bui lough - £22,700 for sludy of integra- 
bility of nonlinear partial differential equations 
with two independent variables. 

Bristol 

Community health - Professor 1. R, T. Colley - 
£172.763 tom the MRC towards a Sweep of 
the Survey Cohort as part of the National 
Survey ot Health end Development. 
Veterinary medicine - Professor F. J. Bourne - 
£86,766 from the Wollcome Trust for research 


Physics - Professor J. E. Enderby - £18,450 
from the SERC for structural studies of liuuids 
and glasses using the Harwell Linac; - J. A. 
Wilson - £11,195 from the SERC for research 


_ . a. i . a. m nuaniu — . 

T" 1 "- bmnimentation of impact finishlna processes 
"P. ^ for robotic operation; Professor Peter Payne I 
dj" 01 - and Dr J. E. Qeake - £38,550 for research on 
Educa- line-measurement and display of extruded plas- 
. . tic hose thickness and structure uaug ultra 

gound; Dr S. T. S. Al-Hassanl and Dr C. M. 
ational _ £29,994 for theortical and experimental 

before i nves tigation into Ihe dynamic behaviour of 
2 wire ropes; Dr Roy Taylor - £“,403 for re- 
search of mlcrostructive strengjh and thermal 
properties of some experimental thermal barrie 
braUnSt; Mrs J. W. Hughes and M. S. Powell - 
£13*060 for study on a distributed lino momtor- 
Ing system; Dr N. J. Blackburn - £W,780 for 
structural and mechanistic studies of the copper 
sites of dOpamine-bela-hydrozyiMe; Prate* 
J. C Sager, R. M. Johnson and O. C Itell tor 
study oTmachhie translation todHiques; Profes- 
sor D. B. Winlerbone and Dr P. C. Banish - 


TI“«s (Whittington Hospital), Mr J. Wrigloy 
■ Northern Redon (Bishop Auckland Hosplt- 
fa). Mr Alsn Stapion - West Midland! Region 
(SsDdwell Hospital, West Bromwich). 

Professor Michael Burdekin, professor of civil. 
Ud i trader al engineering al the Univerrity of 
winchester Institute of sdence and Technolo- 
D. has been invited to join the Management 
Committee of the SERCs Marine Technology 


Directorate. He has also been Invited to Jean 
Research Programme Committee of the 
fafehore Energy Technology Board at the De- 
P«tinpnt of Energy. 

fJ°fe«or Derick Brotton. the University of 
™Khflitet Institute of Sdence and Technolo- 
0, has been selected chairman of the lnstiiu- 
»n of Slracfural Engineers’ La n cas h i r e and 
Owlure Branch for 1981/82. 


probe arrays; Professor Gordon Klrkbrighl and 
Br R. M. 7 Miller - £28.500 for Instrumental 
development! In thermal wave Imaging and 
pholoaconstic spectrometry; Dr J. A- tuflum - 
£30.351 for research on gene instability and 
tnuuposablo eleraenu in streptmijrees; Profes- 
ktXh. Rhoderick and Dt K. E. SfaiaBr- 
£141,861 for molecular beam epitaxy W mF 
conductor device research; Dr D. C. Northrop 
and Dr B. Hamilton - £36.050 for research on 
i defects In silicon devices and qilcrOdreuiU, Dr 


P| Open University programmes 
w December 12 to December 18 


. Saturday Decumber 12 . 

- fata ' • 

Hwallli Choice., Tell Me When it Hum (P21 

HS6 SSmputef-baied InbimiUon lyalemi. Cem- 
PJMtai Behind the Scenes - Safeguarding ln- 

pP^LSaS emuro. Sering 
Throojb Drndngi friOl prog 2) 

Sunday December 13 

■JO 

. Pre-School Chfld. Joining (n (P9W prog 

i ,9 ^ 8 * ^mlng Scbooti. Tbe Comniunliy (P970. 

. . loosditioe rturae StOI • Preparatory 

... Muh* - Angle* (S101 pidg MAPSn) " 

, - foundation couiw Uitug Dtaw- 

j.giSPiWMeb and Broideists (TlOtprog 2) 

1 !' » Choloes. Making It Betlor (Pwl preg 


7 «t fha pim Yean of Ufo. A. Ihe Twig Is Bent 
(P9I1 prog 4) 

liiursday December 17 


on charge density wave phenomena in narrow 
D-band materials. 

Computer schnee - Dr C. J. Burgess - £36,963 


USUUOrei aMUiw- •• ““O™ ^ — 

from SERC towards study of amomsilc aenera- 
tkm of compilar test programs; Dr D. J. Pad- 
don - £17,400 from the SERC towards research 


Professor F. /. Bourne and Dr T. J. Newby for 
study of respiratory disease In calves; studies in 
ihe Immune response of the re, P'S 1 °5, , ™ CI - 
Biochemistry - Dr N. L. Brown - OtfU from 
tbe Royal Sodely towards a Royal Sodety EPA 
Cephalosporin Fund Senior Beseech Fel- 
tovwhip?Dr M. A. Oeeves - 535,768 from the 
MRC towards research on dymanta ol Ute 
interaction beteen Aetln and Myosin from Rab- 
bit Scetaial muscle, duriug ATP Hydrolyris - 
Dr J. J. Holbrook - £26,368 from the SERC 
for research on physical probes for rapid 
structural changes In dehydrogenase enzymes. 
Physiology - Professor B. Matthews - £78,801 
tom the Wellcome Trust towards a senior 
lecturership for Dr R. W. Meech- 
Zoology - Professor B. L Follott - £57,084 
from the ARC for research on netiroendoctrine 
control of seasonal reproduction in mammals 
and birds. 

Social administration - G. Davis - £55,756 from 
the Nuffield Foundation to study court-based 

ffethoioc^ Professor I. Silver - £50,000 from 
Ihe Horserace Betting Levy Board towards a 
study and treatment or lendon injuries. 
Organic chemistry - Professor J. MacMillan 
£497609 from the ARC as a stippleinentary 
grant towards research on glbbereiuns and de- 
velopment processes: metabolism, uniclure- 

S3 iSX^fSSSi A. I.F. Webster 

S5d (Hr. 1 luBTSUSpS 

conduct research into the health and welfare of 

Yeterinaiy surgery - Professor H. Pearson - 
£44^70 from the Horserace Betting U*y 
Board towards the purchase of diagnostic X- 

p^to^^Professor J. E. Enderby -06.985 
from the SERC towards research on oawboii- 
tlve programme to determine neutron scattering 
length* for a range of hoWPefl - Dr J- ’*■ 
ST- £29.000 from ihd-SfeRC toward, r^ 
search into development and application of a 

rathcxioluminescciiM syriwn formicnMnajyrisj 

- Dr K.. H. O. Ashbee - £22^00 from SERC 
for research on osmosis during water uptake by 
adhesive joints. 


WIU — UVM> MI* — - 

on ihe development of computationally efficient 
finite element to software for use with the 
distributed array processor. 

Anatomy - Dr A. I. S. Summerlee - £32.836 
from ihe MRC towards investigation entitled 
“Does Oxytocin initiate as wefl as facilitate 
spontaneous labour7" - Dr A. E. Goods hip - 
£27,089 from Ihe Wellcome Trust towards a 
Wellcome Training Scholarship for Mrs J. C. 

Advuud urban studies - Dr A. W. Evans and 
R. A. Holder - £31.172 tom tbe S5RC for 
investigation entitled responses of local public 
transport bodies to the Transport Act 1930. 
Education - Dr R-. Bolam - IW.756 from the 
Schools Council towards study on school self 
evaluation; - G. Hughes - £24,318 from the 
Department of Education for research into de- 
velopment of a branching reading lest; - Dr 

C. G Wells and Dr D. I. SailerTy - £21,548 
from the 5SRC towards an Investigation enti- 
tled ‘The Development of Conversation'. 
Mathematics - Dr D. V. Evans - £29,030 from 
the SERC for research into mathematical 
theories for wave structure interactions. 
Physical chemistry - Professor R. H. Otiewill 
and Dr J. W. Goodwin - £28.100 towards re- 
search on physical properties of concentrated 
collorflal dispersions; - £25.599 - Professor 

D. H. Everett from the Department of Trade 
and Industry towards an investigation entitled 
"The needs for mechanism of colloid technol- 

C^^enrineertni - Professor R. T. Severn - 
£21,845 from the SERC for research on design 
of clasp-type buildings to withstand earthquake 

Meduaieal engineering - Dr E. O. Ellison and 
Dr W. Plum bridge £19,590 from RoUt-Royoo 


laJO" The First Year* of Life. Ctehl (Mil PTOB J) 
isss i childhood 5-10.- Self-Help Projects (M13 

, uo .;a& v foundation tonne. Seeing 
Through Drawings (TIM proj 2 ) . 

T.16* Sdence banduba i eow SWi PrwarMun' 
Maths - Anglei (SlOl.prog MAFSffl . 

Friday December 18 

Th^Pre-Schooi child. You Tell Us fP9l2 

23 M • ^Sloolary bnndition course. Uting Drnw- 
tap,. Moadi and Broadcasts fTtM prog 2) 
Md- Pwpmautiy Programme. What's for Starters? . 

•dflM , 


C nurse news 


The Technician Education Council is to mark 
its independence from the City nnd Guilds of 
London Institute by moving to new premises 
from January 1. Its headquarters are to bo 
located at Central House, Upper Woburn 
Place. London WC1. TEC is now Brady csiah- 
lished and currently has some 225,000 htudents 
taking Its certificate nnd diploma courses In 461 
colleges and polytechnics. _ . .... .. 


Pharmacology - Dr R G. Hill and Dr II. 
Morris - £15,107 from ihe MERC for research 
Into ihe identification of oeolide neuroirjnsndt- 
ters acting on-sensory neurones in llicniuduBlln 

Chtid^mailh - Professor N. R. Butler - £14.210 
from the Department of Health and Social 
Security for research on chffrffen in One Parent 
famines: ihe effects On children of being lUegitl- . 
mate and changing family status al birth lo age 
flvtii 

Marital health - Dr I. A. O. Rowell - £13.794 
from the Joseph Rowntiee Trust for research 
Into community based residential cam for mon- 

is-.- ■* 

IiA. Morgan - £12,908 from tEe SSRC as a 


mi on of T state haemoglobin crwtallized 
polyethylene glycol; - £10,684 from an 
Lwms donor for research on motecidar 


M. n. jd i-“— , t 

supplementary grant towards an investigation 
on changes In the rural spatial economy of an 
English County (Somerset 1947-SO). 

York 

Biology - £28,566 from SERC for a study of the 
nutrition of the prelmplanlation pop use embryo. 
Chemistry - £33,141 Irom MRC for studies on 
the ligation of T state haemoglobin crystallized 
from polyethylene glycol; - £10,684 from ait 
anonymous donor for research on moteciuair 
and biological activity of insulin 11; - £32,800 
bom the SERC for research on ram an and 
resonance reman spectioelecuocbcraijliy; - 
£1 1,250 from the SERC for a study of dynamic 
mechanical properties of narrow fraction poiysi- 
fenanetasa critreal '«) !££ 1 *' kin 

Computer Science - £126,776 from the SERC 
lor research on the design and Imdemenlatlou 
of ba operating system for a network ol peison- 

S.ytiS P ^ , «6.«M from the SERC for research 
on phases from Sayre’s equation; - £2W29 
from the SERC for auger microprobe studies of 
the oxidation of MCrAl alloys. 


(Courses 


[or research on turbine blade material be- 
haviour and life prediction. 1 

Architecture - B. Day - £18,850 from the 
SERC for research entitled “Apparatus for 
study or vapour diffusion in building materials . 
PhyikJ - Professor I. E. Enderby - £18*450 
from the SERC for structural studies of liquids, 
and cl uses using, the Harwell Linac. 
SpuhTsS - Dr D. J. Paddon - £17 .400 
from the SERC for research into the develop- 
ment of computationally efficient finite element 
software for use with distributed array pro- 

Mfcroblology - Dr O. Turner - £15,195 tom 
the SERC for research on development of a 

E nolle manipulation mtcra for aspcrgiUus Ni- 
r - a feasibility study. 


Recent publications 


mere to or uaj u» 

■rophlB Education compiled by Edward Martin 
anil published . by Henry Greenwood and Cb 
Ltd, publishers of the 127-year-oM Britis h Jou r* 
nal of Photography aims to guide prospective 


mu ui riivivRiHFHj -- ~ i . * 

students through the «rmpIox ranw o« »una 
which now exlit In this flald. Inr 192 pan 
directory lists no fewer than 267 centres In the , 
UK offering a total of well ova 60Q courses. 
Available from Heniv Greenwood ari Ob. 28 
Great Jamm Street, .London Wfl, 


"COMPUTERS AND 
THE LAWYER" 

a count nt SP iy««V netuwa hnm .Mi 
BOPpm-aOOpn.rtT»iala*6rt»o4rtl|(Wa«ierC«Bal 

Unden. HM LM SquM. Larthm WC1. 
iweaMwiwe » ci»v« iw*« tew > * l ^te )e, tBI *- 
tonM« unM toonang. . «a*w«i artw™ “ 
LfiXiammou it omvm qwaotew in inmoK : 

nuM cwWKtt: drt and ertnmaUamer lor Mum «t 
ri mnaafii tnfh — ifr 

TW. hr EM iw Uw NilM or W m whu 152*1 
ilii»y>pU— smpnnnaliilit M --* M ™ e 5 01 


“THE LAW AT WORK" 

10 lectures on latest developments in 
Labour Law from 12 Januwy- 1982. 
Tuesdays. 0.00 p.m. - B : 00 p.m. 

' Polytechnic of Central London Red Um 

square, wot, Wj‘405 3144 .MIJ HWr 

: rietslla. • ' . ,THEW« 
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UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 


ppk'jHom aro liwifed f (mho foil owi ngposn - 

?£TURNHWSCNIOn lECTUmiHiP: Deportment of Lend Mmgmiint • 

IvMito hi March I3B2I 

.-ipl'rcariM mjnhawo I ih^eoki Soil Sclarcavn* rnlfcx quxlillrtAcnsIn h*wSoi 
lernuirv tu SMI Phytic* Ixpeiionce In niching and r«iGBrth would ba an 
Iv-mugo. 

:CTVIHEnSHIPl8ENIOfl LECTURESHIP: Departmental Olnlaal 
sarmocoln gy I! potltf ItvaMlo mnmrdiartifl 

JpUciinif muti hovs • iroUtal quoLMcalian with ■ tpadaliit diploma «ueh ■■ 
RCP or equivalent. The successful ipplicani will be required 10 leech 
larnuc-olamr And Clinical PhMRiacoInflr ID Motftat and Pharmacy elixlmta. and 
aistat In (he mdriflsmani of Genera I Medical ward* 

ICnJDEflBHinSENIQR LECTURESHIP, 
tpanmsnt al Medlael Microbiology 
vrtsbii 111 Much, 19B2I 

a successful appUcanj should pralmabty hart) axparianca n all Holds o' nwchcal 
r.iotHolpgy but in Inieraji m vliofogv wouU he an advantage. Dubes would 
■luilo loclunrg lo MsdKil Pharmacy and pin metical Modems and alio lo 
aarvise ibe day M day running ol Ibo dilgAMKc virotogv unit nhiaiad In iho 
flilmaa 

CTUnESHinSENIOn LECTU HEBHIP: Division Ol Okllogleal Sdancaa 
DtnathsmaUaillAy^'jM lnAfarcA. ISS2I 

Itomattamilfrlail is required will) experience In tho reaching of xraiiotfcal and 
■ lyrrral rrartwds »i will si In iha malhemtr<Jl modofling ol nalural tyilema 10 
Ch rouranar imdorgraduntoarvl poslgrwfua'ehuab and to advluon thedeilfln 
I anUrm Ol retract) rimed out by nudann and aulf in the Civilian of 
logical Bdoncas 

I ENTIMC DIRECTOR UNIVERSITY LAKE K ARIBA RESEARCH 

VnCN: Civilian of BMoglHl Sciences fAxMfibb lit Match. OBI 

blcants should be idnnilili vriih an utaMihad record of ladurfilp and 


iWy ( M *l doctoral ropaaKh Mom bind at Karfca vrlddh wU litvnotlgiw iho ' 
<* Kirftre aynam', ths gipUMa Initial ■rantw*>i ol tftltiaMamii being on primary 
ytucOon and nutria m flaws. 

CTUREXHIP76ENIOR LECTURERSHIP: Dapaitreant ol Botany 

fo Vj tie nnm a/U* rtf/) 

B luccnuhd appritanl, who must have a suttabio doctorate. ydll her expected to 
""touts to cobreas In psireitl and applied mlctoblolagy at hath undergraduate 
b l»«iflriduatadagr»a oval. Prffaronca wfflbeglviii to candttttB* whh ruaarch 
parlanca m sppflad « irndrtnynMital bacteriology. 

. C'TURIi SHI P78ENIO FI LtCRJ RESHlP: Daps rim on I of English 
WWoMs IjIMinA »«BI 

lpHcinta should havampanhaln shhar EngJldi n a Second Lang era gs or Drama, 
African and CommomyaiMi Sw retire An aMIty to suparvha poalgraduaia . 
udigi wouM bo on advanlaga. 

Maiyfluful Approx. 8tg. oquto.l: 

otvMtdical - Acedindti BtaH .- 

tchriot Grida II : ftMSvJM - EMI * 380 - tt.701 

XtuaQrehl : El, 168 * 390 — 1 10.876 . 

Bn lot lecturer : CHJ.KI0.3BO- UJMfl* 3M -EIHIB* 

ladhMl-> Aoadamlc Staff 

mblsm LOcturar. £7.661x311 - t d.7BG ' 

BCturvr Grida U- : CBAIOxITI - CIZ.I39 

■KturerGredal : £W.BS0xMO- C14.CM0 

aidwUctuHi ; E14.472 1 432- VB300 * 383 - CIS.BB3 

■ppoehmani on Uis abova Kin acconfing to quaVlfeatonaoiid aapaltanca. 

tomflBoM of Appofiumant 

oih peirnOneni ponitmafala urma end itinrf.lirm contrscu ora olfuad for 
eadomlfpoati. 

tirtiter partkotari on eondHona ol wrvic* tnd on nwdyad of appSotlaa *houM 
• ofeunad tutor to stetmbnng on application bom Obociw. Appolntmanti and 
'ewnnoL Unlwndty of Bmhllnw, P.O. Box MP. 1V7. Mount Pteiunt. Baldniry, 
Imhahaa, or tha AoKeWon of CommonvwiUh UnhwiMBa. fAoots.l. 3B Ooitfon 
igusia.LondhnWCIHOPF. 

Eoshig data lor recMpl d apulcaltoiia tot die poll hi EngHih la 7 JsAiifry 1382.* nd 
sr^aothar posts BJI Jamuy 1302. 

THE9I 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 

AppAeadoni are bvried forthi hBixvlng pout: 

:HAIR: 

luir ol Cottipiiat 8dsf|Ca InOamputot'CanLia. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR: 

Cnfllreteilnfl - In ons of tha lobrWng Raids lei Etoctricalartghmrfetg 
Pi MlCR|nc#l (Miflnwrtyji 

Molly or Am B Social Bdstwae .. 

Bl EPfl 8111 ~ I" pm Pf Hw Wkwing Raids fal Rorwiounca marature: 


uguateiiMiato 
pciiliy ofLaw-r 
IECTURER: 


hnguogsa^EryrWa. f f l twontlalh centwy poahy; left newEttreturg 
^ fc»JR..CImicar to. sod, . 


acuity ol Eh#nMilngi • • 

lopaHmtntolMMhinical Englnaarfirg - PrefaioncatHflbagheritocanildataf . 


rhd ppaam mdalnflon In 
i apartment or ChRt GagbH 


dMachtoleitiidC 
— Prafaiam wtq 


sasasna VBBt*** 

tOfraiimani ql Enroll - J, |t one al the Mtewhi 
rtgyyioy (M Ena«h Iwature tteog ieoOs' It 


Canitol Engfnoorind. 
qbagntn tocurvSdl 


fcPdvifng lWdq [al ErnSifi hnguoga and 
1100: Id Antillean ljeroturo: . uB new 


■mriurt la Cngtot; fal>iittng EngHih. . .-a- 
a entity q| Law,' 1 -'' - x • • ; " r • • 

; - K» 

iPlSlifi Jl!"" "*** »*hWnTU) ftflltaT jhothodi: • 

”?M^fSV^5ah " 000 6t ^ <» Rwalan ib> BpanhA 

ateiytcdoalaoproi. 9la.o«<Wal:i. ‘ ’ •' ,i 

rata ear «««»««- PS9 BS/ftOvW refw/Qptij if 

MOt^iiaPtolMoDr.twffS/* Wai - Axig' RaArawf POUtUEMI 40 * *7.81^- 
789.77 pu martaam. 

oefurerr CWCUf. I3.« - SB. Mt3J2.Wa13.ee - 4007W J1 x • • 

. 73» - 544.18/Ravlrnv PoteV(BM£B it JJ.BI - B4S IB 
paiRNniem. • , 

Mar hdhnwnt olowincy. m>U rent oubbtfyvvfrert apoAcaHd,«iebq cold at Mhinl ■ 

v. 

ortfosy pirtimdarT appSoalkm fome and dataR» ol quaiUTraddns rtwirM ora i 
aMnou* ht>m Iho 6«pwty fVogUtrer IStlsM, UrWnntry M Malay*.- Kwt» . 
rmpur. 22*11. Malaysia, or lha AtsooMan of GommonwaaHA OntyoreWbia. 
pptel 71 Gordon Bquaro. London VVCtH Off. 4 . v • * 

la elotlngdala for ttiarMilfftqlappffcaiioMta* January 1H2. '-.»■••• 


THE UNIVERSITY. OF TASMANIA 
CONTRACT LECTURESHIP 
IN VISUAL ART8 
TIM Unhrardty'a Taamanion School ol Art 
la Making u> appoint a tunable p arson to 
wnric in tha St hoot’s Art Theory Section. 
Appointment will bo on a contract belli 
for ihrao years. Applies nliihould bo luily 
groundad In 20ih cantury art thaory and 
art history slnco It is Intended that Dm 
op i>o in mo will offor ctxnoo In thoea aieoi 
it wouM be in artdod idvantaga U tho 
appointee were a practlainfl arliat. The 
School offaia itudloboseo visual aril 
courses loading to tin iwards ol Mesrer 
o> Flno Arts. Bacbolor ol Fine Alls and 
An u date Diploma ol An. Ciah and 
D«l0n. Art Theory is a coil subject at all 
level? and the Sicdon is also raipomlbio 
tor co-ordinating the Western programme 
with its attendant seminars and cHdqiMi. 
Salary will be within the rartuiaia' range 
which b eurrentty *A 10.82 1-SA2A, 037 pa. 

CONTRACT TUTORSHIP 
IN VISUAL ARTS 
Applications era Invited for s four year 
appointment [subject to annual renswall 
o* Tutor In the Pboiography Studio ol the 
TMminiert School ol Art. Tertiary level 
qualilicaiiona In iho vbual ana with 
Photography aa a major study, togalhar 
with pmlaiilonal acMevsmants such la 
aKtiibhioni. rapraaentetlon In ceUocdona 
ord avrsrds. are Imoortanr criteria tor 
appointment. Tha P holography 
curriculum aniphoalieo fundamental 
■kills, experimentation end development 
ol pinonal virion wtibtn the conioin of 
vteual arte P holography Ig available ■■ a 
major ifudto study within tha School's 
range of undergraduate programmes and 
Master Df Ffno Aria degree Salary will bs 
within lha tutor’s range which b currently 
•A14.0BB-aA1B.SBS pa. 

Information about aaodatitlo aipecti ol 
the poets may ba obtained (mm the 
Director ol the School. Apollcatlon forma 
and appoJnrmini conditions Information 
■vaUble from Tho Regletrer. Untvarrity 
of Tairrwila, Baa 2B2C. GPO. Hobart. 
Toamanla. Auatrella 7M11. or horn tha 
Aa sod Is tlon of Comm on weal III 
UntversfUas (Apple. ). SB Oonlon 


UNIVERSITY OF 
THE WEST INDIES 
BARBADOS' 

AppllcatkNia are Invited for lha faEowfng 
port* m Bto 8dioolal Education: 

I. LEcrygen w’the tb^chimq 

OF SOCIAL STUDIES fliKhifflfio 
rapfiyJtatMwhom 1 


AND ADMINISTRATION. ■Profarenca 
wS ba phren to apdEoanta who oon 
oonifbiiHtoihataamnBoIMtaaat two 
of Ota rolowtng courau: Tha 


knctrecttcral Proc«a; 
Education; &oc' 



Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Official Appointments 

Appointments wanted: 

Other Classifications: 

Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


Rates: 

Classified Display - £8.25 pscc 
Minimum size: 9cm x 1 C ni 
@ £74.25 co1 

Classified Linage - £1.60 ner 
line r 

Minimum 3 lines - (a ) £4 go 
Box number - £2.00 

Copy deadlines: 

Classified Display: 

Friday in the week prior to 
publication 
Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 am in the week 
• of publication 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF SHEFFIELD 

REGISTRAR 
AND SECRETARY 

Applications are invited for the 
post of Registrar and Secretary 
which falls vacant on 30th 
September 1982 through the 
retirement of the present 
holder. Mr. f . J. Of ton. The 
salary, which will be in the 
range approved for professorial 
appointments, will be 
determined having regard to 
the age end experience of the 
candidate (the average salary in 
this range is £18,460). 
Applicants should possess 
wide administrative 
experience, preferably in the 
academic world, though 
candidates with relevant 
experience In other areas will 
also be considered. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Vice- 
Chancellor. The University, 
Sheffield S10 2TN. to whom 
applications (IB copies — one 
only from candidates 
overseas). Including the names 
and addresses of three 
referees, should bs send by 
13th January 1982. Quote ref: 
R860/DI. thesi 


UNIVERSITY OF HONQ KONQ 
SENIOR LECTURE8H1P8/ 
LECTU R E8H I P8 INLAW 
Applcaitona an Invited (or lout potli of 
Baolor Lecturer! lecturer In Law In the 
School of Lew. 

Applicant* should pDMoia a good degree 
h low and preferably etao a higher dogree. 


h low end preferably etoo a higher doom. 
Expadanca of piiallce In Hong Kong or a 
ilmllar Jurisdiction would bo an 


advantage. Applicants wtth any FeH of 
In wren wll be sonridored, but die School 
!i tpaclally lntaiMiad In appkanta with 
fciletan In one or more of lha loHowtnq: 
Commercial Law, Accounta 8 
Prolearienei Conduct. China*® Law and 
modem China Trade Law, Property Law 
entfConvavancino. 

DuKm may Include teaching 
poatgraduata courses bidtog to (ha 
Parma threw Can! Heats in lavA. 
Conrideratlon whl olio ba given to 
application* (or appointment on 
secondment from olhet Inodtutlofli. 

Private precdci on a Imltad baria may be 
poeelhlB In accordance with tha practice 
ruin applicable hi Hong Kang. 

Annual re's tie* (HipirawuWblal are: 
Senior Lecturer H 6k 175,800 * 7.680 - 
221.190 - 228,680 - 08 , 180 : lecturer 
HK61I2.BOO a 7.802 - 138,220 BAR 
I36.B40 h 7.620 - 173^40 - 181,600 - 
188,060. I€1 - HXIIO.BO appnw.l. 
Stalling i alary will depend on 
quaBncaiSoneandaiqiartenca. . 

At current mtea, lebrtaa tax wfll not 
axcootf 1BK of graoa Income. Housing 
bwiafhi at a rental M 7H% of oriaiy. 
earcalloo aAnvanca, leave and medical' 
benefit* ora provided. 

Further parlloirtara and applloathm 
form may bo obtained from tha . 

S UQotatlon' 'pf ; Commonwealth 
ntvirtlUe* lAppre.L 39 Gordon 
equate. London VYC1H OPF. or bom 
Apprinimanta Unit, Saoretary’i 
Office. Untvarrity of Hbng Kong. Hong . 
■Kong. 

Theefailna date far appfcetlana li: 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 
Application! are Invited lor the Mowing 
poara In the HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
DEGREE PROGRAMME: 

1. DIRECTOR. Tenatfs M toon 

as poolbte. AppScarm should hova 

S late teaching experience at 
ty level at wel as a record ol 
publication! In the fold. Ra levant 
experience In tha Hole) Industry would be 
an aunt. Tha appointee wiK ba stationed 
In the Bahamoa and will have ovatai 
reeponriblllty lot tha devriapment ol lha 
Degree Programme in Hotel Management, 
tha mah objective of which li to train 
West Indiana far managerial poeldoni In 
the Industry and to itlmulaia Greater 
reiaeich activity into aapecls and 
Imollcatlons of Caribbean Tourlim. 
Appointmint will be made at either 
Profeaior or Senior Lecturer level. 

2. LECTURER/ASSISTANT 
LECTURER. The appointee will be 
Stationed In the Bohemia Tha vacancy 
protontlv ariata In tha area of Finance and 
Accounting. 

8elaiY Scale*: Professor Baht 54,360- 
20,336 pa. Sanior Lacturar Bah 117.070- 
23.786 pa Lacturor Baht 14. 200-30.666 
ps. Aaoiaranl Lecturer Baht 1 2. 196- 13. 166 

pa 

(NB: Income Tax li not payable In Pie 
Bahama*). (El atarling - Bah 11.89). 
FSSU Study and Travel Orant. 
Unfumiihad accommodation oi housing 
ailowanca. 

Detailed applications 12 ooplari. 
Including a curriculum vitae and 
naming 3 referees, should ba aoni ai 
toon as possible to tha Registrar, 
Unlvarilty of tha Waal Indies, Mona. 
Kingston 7, Jama lea. Applicant i 
raildent In UK should alio aand 1 ocpv 
to lha Committal tor International 

S o operation In Higher Education, Tha 
ritlah Council. Higher Education 
Division. 90/81 Tottanham Court Road, 
London. W1P GOT. Further datalla are 
available from altharaddraat. THEBt 


university 
collcqc. of 
Swansea 


Chair of 
Mathematics 

Applications ars invited for 
appointment to one of the two 
established Chairs In the 
Department of Mathematics, 
from a date to be arranged. 
Applicants should have 
teaching and research interests 
In applications of mathematics. 
Further particulars may be 
obtained from tha 
undersigned. University 
College of Swansea, 
Singleton Park, Swansea, 
SA2 8PP. to • whom 
applications, f 110 ■ coplea) 
should be sent by Monday, 
February 1, 1982. 


LONDON 

BRI £ , 8 a T H E^^ 0F 
LECTURER IN, ANATOMY 

Required by tho Brltlih 

SS‘*°o , u,5 , ^ 0 »o A .S 


Please 
levant deti 

reply with all 
alls to tha Haai 

r*- 
I ol 

Anatomy 

periment. 

and Phyalolc 

'% 

Di- 

of Osteopathy. . 1-4 

Sul 






HONGKONG 

UNIVERSITY OF 


l^ilS^ y .n'd axpVHenc- 
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Universities continued 


'AUSTRALIA 


ApoiltalJoni aietnvhed Im tha 
(diming poo to. I<w which application* 
douon th* dates ihown SALARIES 
luViu ottierwlH autedl ira ai 
(diawt: Sanior Reioarch Fallow 
mp ia<j>M021: Raiearch Fellow 
M|l|2MAlBi71: Senior Lacturar 
(JU1BMA3D.M& Leoturer IA1B.B21 
MjtS37. Further datalla and 
epOarion procadura may ba obtelnad 
(nn lha Aaioctadon of 
Cvnunwoilih UnlveraMai (Appu.l. 
NOorien Squire. London WC1H OPF 
■ritMOlhinvtea ttetad. 

ThaUnlversIty of Tasmania 

CONTRACT LECTURER 
IN ENGLISH 

bpnntilol English 
Irrimiicmiare Invited Irom periont 
ibluipproprlalc honour degree and 
iulmf&b hljVitt dtgrer. Expense h 
pismlr required In the literary 
.iioUnlilnof Englhh fiction in general. 
iiXpRlflctlly in the lllh century novel 
iVilv American novel of the 19th and 
Mhtunuiki. 

DJiuiry |V87. 


Hit Australian National 
Unlvirilty 

RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

DEPARTMENT OF FAR 
EASTERN HISTORY 

EtMrrh khonl ol Pidfle ftlndln 
Aopdcailom ere Invited from suitably 
c.niUMf'ivoni (at atvpvMntmtm In 
OimehniBry. with ipeetil reference lo 
■hrMlng-Ch’Ing period before the late 
Ibhuiiury. Appolnimenl u|l| be Tor J 
rr*n *ub we poulbllliy ofeuctwlon toj 
lUaThtmccoMful cindldue will he 
nreud to like up the rotlilon aDer July 
Uti RaioniUeappcfnimcni eipemev' 
iretvrtJ. Superinnuillor) benefliv arc 
•’■bile lor ippolmeci ahoirr eligible 
■etreirlbult. The Univeiilly retervei the 
ppiM tamale an appolnimenl or to 
rUrjnippoinimeni by Invitation at any 

SFdmurlSI’. 


QMklii University, Geelong 
IKTURER - FINANCE 
AND ACCOUNTING 

*Mo1 Maaagctieat (flnincr and 

^Vlioofor Management offers an off* 
fp* Mulet or Binlnevi 
HW- tnil an off-cimpui 
KT* Jf C ®«"ncrce. The Matter or • 
^AMahimlon. ahlch wm 

lime In 1981. Indudev 
#nd * letllvc 
‘»i The Bachelor of Commerce alto 
"wievaal nnoitcrunlitand n major 
■waredeg. 

Sfif*,** J' «peei ed lo mnlca 
*«Jwai bortt the pon graduate ami 
1* le >««}• ^PP'tcmnis should 
have a higher degrer and 
luceeurqlretcarthor 

POlcntiil. It <t alio 

sauasr"' 

""'t" ffl ' •" Initial 

^■vim ^ ,vllB ® blr from 

'Frbvary 1982. 

Cook Unlvsrelty of 

win Queensland 

temporary 
LECTURER in civil 
ENGINEERING 
(Wind ENGINEERING) 

j^nihni are Inv ited far ihe above* 
l/Sviu ^ ^ w '“S* in 'be 

lunnd 
* n » be 4 fln l nnd 

■ ^Mapprop,!,,, ^ /or 


L» v «U»Wft , 7 Of lur 


■ ki jww>iu) 

’ Jc ^''^SiTY OP 

b •: !n{.i'ii*pirna r 72a 




The University of Western 
Australia 

LECTURERS IN 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 
(Two Positions) 

Appllcatlom ere Invited for appolnimenl 
in the above-mentioned pwlllani for a 
ihree year term with tome proipcctt of 
rciii.-u.-al. noth leciurethlps nlll be Initially 
located In the Dcparimctu of Economic i 
and later in the new Department of 
Industrial Relations which will be 
euabllihcd probably In 1981. 

Candldatei should hold suitable academic 
and reiwrch qualification; In the mulil- 
ditdplinoty field or Industrial RHatlom. 
For one or i he port i preference will be 

I .lven to applieanit with a tpecul Imereti 
n I riduti t lal oi Social Piycnclngv or 
Induurlal Sociology. The appointees will 
he expected ro inch both undergraduate 
and Master of Induurlal Relation; 
Courses. 

LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are Inched for appointment 
to the above-mentioned positions In the 
Depinment of Economics for a three vear 
term with tome prospects or renewal. 

The appolmce would be expected to teach 
tome course; In Inlroduciory economic-, 
as seed at advanced courses. Preference 
will he glscn m candidate; with reseatch 
and teaching Intercut In general economic 
theory, money and PnnMng and/or public 
nnanct, though others should not be 
discouraged Irom arriving. 

For both pails: 

Benefit; Include superannuation, fare; to 
Perth for appointee and dependent Tamlly 
and removal allowance. Condition; of 
appointment will be specified In any offei 
or appolnimenl which may be made at a 
result or this advertisement. 

Further Inroimailon may be obtained 
from the Held of ihe Department of 
Economics, Dr. R. N. Ghosh. 
Application; in duplicate slating full 
personal ponkulirt. qualifications and 
experience should reach the Staffing 
Officer by 15 January 1912. candidates 
should request ihtcr reform to write 
Immediately to the Staffing Officer. 

Griffith University, 
Queensland 

SENIOR LECTURER - 
SCHOOL OF 
HUMANITIES 
CO-ORDINATOR OF 
THE PART-TIME 
PROGRAMME 
(Continuing 
Appointment) 

The School of Humanities I; reeling a 
Senior Lecturer to isle Initial 
responsibility for co-ordlnailng jhe 
School's Part-time Degree Programme. 
The School It currently developing an 
Inierd Itclpllnary Programme under the 
general title of Camparatlvt Awtiratlma 
Studki In Huininlilri and ihe Social 
Science;, which it designed specifically lo 
meet ihencrdiofporMlmciiiidmu.lhe 
first of whom trill be admitted In I Ml. 
The Programme break; new ground In 
structure and organlnulon. with 
considerable emphasis on private iludy 
moterials prepared In advance. Student! 
will be able to proceed ai variable pace, 
and to study Tor the full calendar year. 
The Tunctleni of the Co-ordinator will 
Indude: — general organluilonof 
teaching tea nut, in planning, teaching, 
assessing and developing the Programme; 
and participation In the co-opcreil'T 
plnnnlng and Implementation of the 
PromanM.. 

I n addition to appropriate formal 
nuallflca’ilon; and rciearrh achievement, 
the person envisaged ai Co-urdJnaior will 
have a background related tacomparaliie 
studies within the Humanities and Social 
Sciences, pottlblv with tpedallutlon In 
Australian materials. Experience In other 
thnn full-lime Tormi of leaching (part- 
time. external and dlitenre itualei, could 
he dcsItnWc. 

39 January I9B2. 

LECTURER - SCHOOL 
OF HUMANITIES 
MEDIA STUDIES 
(Continuing 
Appointment) 

The School or Humanli let offers a range 
of Media Studies course* dealing svllh 
med la text analysis (content inaryib . 
theories of rcpreientPiloB end 
ilgnirkillan): the history end political 
economy of media litstliuUoni; theories- 
of Ideology; naie regulation and media 
policy; ihe analysis of audience rerearch 
and media effects siudlci. 

Application! are Invited front candidate! 


Applications are Invited Troto candidate! 
with soluble academic qualifications 
from a recngnlied unlvctniy and tertiary 
teaching experience, wlllixdemoniirebte 
competence In two or more of the ebove 
areas. While the School I; petrrsrily 
Seeking an appointee In theories ofthc 
media, application; flrom candidates with 
expedite In nim theory and cultural 
it udtes will also be considered as the 
School does offer a complementary range 
af courses in Cinema Studies. 

15 January 1982. ' 

THESI 


LONDON 

ROYAL COLLBOB OF ART ■ 
Tho Dopartmailt af Cultural 

tSi W^^Va’alS'jgJe 

general subject araasr History, 
dies. Borne postiraduato busar- 

L« . jus. . JR. 


JOHANNESBURG 

UNIVERSITY Of THE 
WITWATERHRAND 

department OF 
ENV, a R® C „% P ft V Ll¥SraES 

WJSISS!!' 

-A pp| call one are inviioJ 
Trom suitably qualirtod per* 
!2P“- ra BBrdlo»a ol aex, race. 
i“ lm i r . Dr national origin, for 
K pD i! l ’i lnl to . ,he abovei post. 
Ths Ideal candidate would be e 
roc Bin honours grndunto who 
onH B P BCla 1l*od In ctlmBiology 
and who may have had i:aperl- 
S2 te .. ,n . funning tutorial and 
PT act teal classes. Tills la a 
. yeB ^ «■«"« nppulnt- 
ment due to commence on lat 
JSSSfr 1982- Depertmontsl 
policy pneouragea junior mom- 
oara or ataff to pursue post- 

Bl ghor *5 agree? fC " ' MdUm *° " 

■ayB^r^vs 

5? 8&0 - R10S45 pa (C O 
Rl as appro*;. 

Intending applicants era 
advised to obtain the Informa- 
tion iheat relating to this post 
from tho Secretary. South Afri- 
can Universities Oil leu . 

C It (cheat or House. 378 Htph 
Holborn. London WCIV 7 HE, 
or from the Director: Person- 
nel Of rice, University of the 
Wllwetererand. Jan Smuta 
Avenue, Johentiesburu 3001, 
South Africa, with whom ap- 
plications should be lodged by 
31 December 1961, or ae soon 
aa posafbta thereafter. Hi 


LONDON 

KING’S COLLEGE 
(University of London) 

DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE re- 
quired for n period of three 
yeare. from January 1963 or ae 
soon aa possible thereafter, to 
work on an S.9.R.C. financed 
research project of The Stats 
end Private Education, with 

S articular reference to tho 
Misted Places Schema. Tho 
research la using conducted 
Jointly with the University of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Appli- 
cants should have e higher de- 
gree In education or sociology 
and experience of research In 
ana or these fields. Salary will 
be on Scale IA In the range 
£6880 - £7700 plus £967 Lon- 
don Allowance. Further details 
and application forms In tripli- 
cate ere obtainable from Oaarf 


VVhlity. 
King’s C 
London, 


Faculty of Education. 
W^R °L9°"' Strand, 


Cloelng date (or applica- 
tion*. two weeks ortar the 
appearance of thla advertise- 
ment. HI 


Fellowships 
& Studentships 


OXFORD 

LINCOLN COLLBOB 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP IN MODERN 
LANGUAGES 

The College Invitee applica- 
tions from graduates, of elthor 
aex, under 28 yeare of age on 
lit October, 1989, for a 
Junior Reeaerch Fellowship In 
poal-raedleval French or Oar* 
men Literal urs or Language, 
tenable for three yeare from 
October, 1986; applications 
from older csndldatea will ba 
entertained In special clrrumst- 
ancea only. 

Further particulars may. be 
obtained from the Rector. Lin- 
coln Callage, Oxrord. 0X1 
SDR, to whom applications 
should ba submitted by 14th 
January. 1082. H3 


OXFORD 

LINCOLN COLLEGE 

E. P. A. CEPHALOSPORIN 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN MEDICAL. 

BIOLOGICAL OR.CHBMICAL 
SCIENCES 

The ' Collage Invites applica- 
tions from graduates, of either 
aex, undarf 38 year* of age on 
1st Goto bar, . 1983. for o 
junior Research Fellowship In 
Medical, Biological or Chemic- 
al Sciences, tenable for three 
-yeara from October. 1988; ap- 
plications from older candi- 
dates will be entertained In 
epecia! circumstances Only. 

Further particulars mey be 


January. 1983. 


BELFAST 

' THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
. ACADEMIC COUNCIL 

be available el thla University 
for I98S-83. i • 

VlslUnfl Fellowships. Candi- 
dates are free to nloet : Held I of 

rarund^tafan^-ccnS 
annum vyltfi USB and travel 
dete-l FebrusiY IBB3. 


date 1 February 1982. 

^rtu&3r& "If 

BdBFWK 


p| are BYBliuuiB ty 

ippllcante. pleate wrlta Tor ep- 

fe"'Ko , ,% , "’coffi.. T ;=rSS 


loilno data: 


VaiuB £3 31 0 - E8 .3 6D per 
closing date I. February 

bsm#™ 


Polytechnics 


THE POLYTECHNIC. HUDDERSFIELD 
/ Re- advertisement I 
Department of Business Studies 
Ref: ACA 437 A 

Senior Lecturer/ Lecturer II 
— Economics 

Applications aro Inviird lot iha above poaf. 10 make a contribuimn 
Iowa ms oconomlc teaching in lha Department. Applicants should stato 
any patllcular areas ol reaching and research interest. 

Th« aucceaalul appllcam will also have some responsibility for tho 
placement of sludants in industry and any expertise In this area should 
be Indicated. 

Salary: SL - £9624 - £11326 IBor) £12141 
Lll - £6462 - £10431 

Further datalla and application forma are available Irom The 
ParaonmlOffi ca.Th a Polytechnic. Quoanagate. HudderiMold. HD1 
3DH. Tel: 0484 2228B ExL 2224 and should be returned to that oillco 
not later than 24th Decombar 1981. TMES , 


BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Art History 

Principal Lecturer 
History of Design 

ei 1.290 - £14.238 

This Is an Important post within a 
well-eBtabllshed design history 
learn whose main work ts the 
running ol a specialist BA(Hona) 
In (he History of Design, as wall 
as contributing lo olhet degree 
courses In Ihe Faculty ol Art and 
Design. Applicants should have a 
good honours degree, and 
preferably post-graduate or 
research experience, together 
with substantial experience o< 
teaching at honours degree level. 

Further details and application 
lorms from the Deputy Head of 
Personnel, Brighton Polytechnic. 
Moulseooomb, Brighton BN2 
4AT. Tel; Brighton 693B55 Ext. 
2538 Closing date 4 January. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 

POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Computing 


BIRMINGHAM 

CITY OF POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF BUSINEbS 
STUDIES ANTI LAW 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINEBS 
AND MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

TEMPORARY LECTURER II 
IN BUSINESS STUDIES 
Hat January. IBR2 - ami July. 
I9H3) 

To touch on K.E.C. illlohnr) 
Couraeu and contrlbuir tu l)a- 
oroa, II.M.S. and pr.ifxvslunot 
courses. 

This post should be nl In- 
IcreM la racant gradual ns In 
Businosa Studies. 

Salary stale: Lstiurar II- 

E6.462 - £10,431. 

Further details and applica- 
tion forms (to be returned by 
22nd December, 1961) from. 
The pcrsannnl Offlcnr. City or 
Blrmlnqhnm Polytechnic. ’F' 
Block. Parry Burr. Birmingham 
B42 2SU. Telephone 021-336 
9193. Ed. 319. 113 


9,6¥4 n L°m&<»- r . 

*13.141 par annum 


Appllcatlona are Invited for 


tha shove post*. Cnndldote* 
may be regulred lo leach at all 
levels Trom HJaher National Di- 
ploma to Mutars Dsorsa and 


should be able lo offar a ape- 
clsllat area of computing at 
Honours Dngroe level. 

Application forms and furth- 
er particulars are obtainable 
/ram tha Peraonoel Officer, 
North , etoffordshlre 

Polytechnic, Callage. Road, 
Stake- on -Trent. ST4 JOE, 
Jgte phone I07B2I 40331 Bxt. 

^^C^oalng data: lllh January 


LONDON 

THAMES POLYTECHNIC 

SCHOOL OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Senior Locturor/Locturor If In 
Hydraulic* A Public Hoallh 
Engineering 

Chartered Civil Engineers 
mey apply (or two leeching 
goat* fn the School of Civil 
Engineering. Applicants should 
nave « n honours first degree 
and be prepared lo taach hyd- 
raulics, public-health engineer- 
ing and surveying. One post 
carries responsibility far 
leaching and research In hyd- 
raulic! and allied subject*. Ap- 
plied raiearch and consultancy 
work la encouraged. 

■etanr fcela: Senior Lectur- 
ar: £10363 - Cl 306 71 bar) - 
El 2900. Lacturar II: £7331 - 
£11190. 

Furthar particulars end ap- 
plication form (rom (he Star- 
ling OKlcer, Thurat* 
Polytechnic. Wellington Strasl, 
London 9EIB 6PF. to be re- 
turned by 13 January 1982. H3 


Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Resulting from an expansion ol the work of Ihe Department o) Mathematics 
& Compute! Studies, applications bib bwtted for the toftowlng posts: 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN COMPUTING 
(DATA PROCESSING) 

Applicants should have appropriate academic and professional 
qualifications in computing together with substantial teaching and 
commercial data processing experience. 

The person appointed wfil be required to leach In lha area of systems 
ansMls and design si degree and diploma level and to promote research 
and/or corauHancy in the broad Held of date processing. 

LECTURESHIP IN COMPUTING 

Applicants should have appropriate qualifications in computing. Teaching 
endter Industrial experience wK) be an advantage. . 


I ne pmogn Bppwmw will UB r buuimkj bu itw I "I uuyiou wig idvb> 

and will have an active interest In one or more ol Ihe following areas: dalp 
processing, computer architecture, microcomputers, systems 
programming, data base structures. 

LECTURESHIP IN STATISTICS 

Applicants should have appropriate quatHteailona In statistics. Teaching 
and/or research experience will ba an advantage. 

The person appointed will ba required to teach statistics up to degree and 
diploma level and wll have an Interest In the application of stetteUcs to 
economic and business proWams, multivariate analysts, lime 'series or 
applied probability. ■ 

SENIOR L8CTURE8HIPI El 1,139 - £18,399 (bar) - Cl 4.0 70. wuh inJtwi placing 
depending upon approved previous experience. 

LECTURESHIP: £8,894 - El 1.160 (bar) - £11,986, With initial placing 
dapondteg upon approved previous experience. 

Financial assistance towards the cost of removal expenses may be 
payable:. ' 

Further particulars and application forma may be obtained horn lha 
Personnel Officer, Dundee College ol Technology, Ball Street, 
Dundee. DD1 1 Hfl with whom applications ahould be lodged not later 
than 6 January 1992. 


Colleges of 
Further Education 


INNER IXJNDON 

EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

SOUTH WEST LONDON 
COLLEGE 

MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT 

Required from I January 
1983 ■ PRINCIPAL LECTUR- 
ER IN INVESTMENT AND 
ALLIED FINANCIAL STUDIES 
lo prepare stutlrnts for course* 
In Ifiveitmunt. Math Exchange 
I'rmlke. Share Registration. 
Banking, Pansluti Fundlnu, 
BEC/PEC for Accounting Tech- 
nician* and other post- 
experience financial prog- 
rammci. 

Additionally to hnail up ■ 

isani >j( sinff to prumntr nnd 

runrdlnste work III lha above 
Itelda. 

A relevant (nullification In 
Invoatmsui, Accimiitanry. 

Hnnklng or Flnan> a. together 
with axpnrlnnce In a raanaae- 
rlsl caparfty la required. 

Salary Scale: Principal Lec- 
turer -on an Incremantal seals 
from Cl] ,298 to £12,391 (bar 
E14.23BI plus E799 London 
Allowance aublect to formal 
approval. 

Assistance may be glvnn to- 
ward* household removal ax- 

F iinara. Furthar detail* and 
urma of application reiurnahle 
within 14 ilnya fruin Uaiuiiy 
Ad ml n 1st r alive Ofrtrer. hniuh 
Won London Cnllopa. Tontliin 
Broadway. London. 6Wl7 
OTQ. (T.24Q). 117 


Colleges of Art 


DOR8BT 

BOURNEMOUTH A POOLE 
COU EGE OF ART A OE&IUN 
Royal London Ituuin, 
UinriawnB, Duumemciutti. 
Tol: 0202-20772 


DEPARTMENT t)V 

CO-ORDINATED BTUDIE5 

Part-llnio lr-rturnr ranulrad, 
two days per week to taacli 
Two -Dim nnilonal end Orophlc 
Design to Foundation end 
D.A-T.E.C. Oeneral Art A De- 
sign student*. 

Application form* to ba re- 
turned 2 weoka from the 
appear bucb ol this advertise- 
ment anti further Information 
from tha Senior Administrative 
Offlwr. )|B 


WINCHESTER 

SCHOOL OF ART 

Appllcatlona art 'Invited 
from sxiabllohed pain tern tu 
lead thla aecUaa af tha uspsri- 
maiil ol Finn Art. , 

Tba Department wo! re- 
approved without' condition or 
time limit far ths award of BA 
Oeqraaa In 1981. Main atudlea 
In PalntlnB and Sculpture are 
rurrently validated with a now 
rnsln a new main study In 
PrlntraaMna under canaldera- 
tlon. 

It ja hoped that the parson 
appointed Win take up dutlei 
at ihe heqlnnlna af lha Suimtier 
larm .1982. Salary scale li 
CII.3flfl-E14.33B per annum. 


Further Information end ip- 

r illcatfcm forma are available 
rom Tha Reglatrar, Winches- 
ter School of Art. Park Ava- 
nua. Winchester, 5033 SOL. 


ter School of Art, Park Ave- 
nue. Winchester, 5023 SDL. 
Closing date for rncalpt of 


cioiing ante lor receipt or 
completed application form*, 
Friday 32nd January 1982. h4 


Administration 


SOUTH AFRICA 

UNIVERSITY’ OF CAPE TOWN 

9ENNtOR ADM! N18TR AT I VE 
OFFICER {APPOINTMENTS l 

Appllcatlona are Invited for 
the above post In the Person- 
nel section which falls vacant 
In May 1982. 

The Incumbent la responsible 
to the Aoelatent Refifetrar. 


Personnel, for the Implementa- 
tion nf all aspects of the proce- 
dures governing the selection 


end appointment af academic 
and senior nnn-iiadenilt start 
to permanent past* or Ilia uni- 
versity staff establishment. 

In ml dm an to supervision of 
the routine work of the *ec- 
ilon. duties Include the con 
waning and servicing of ualex: 
tlon cornraltieea In liaison with 
Deans, Head; of Uenarttnents 
and executive olffcars. heitil- 
llnn enquiries. . interview 
nrranasmrnLi. and t wldr 
ranga of Carre spondenta, 

Tlie work ts verlad. and 
offer* con* LI err bio scope for 
Initiative anil Innovation. Re- 
levant . previous experience 


would be a distinct advantage-. 
A good' stylo of written EnfHlsh 
la ranulrad for handling curras- 


pondonre end In rrimliia re- 
ports. 

Appointment, according lu 
qualifications and experience, 
will be. made on the aflisry 
scale Rl I 923 X 483 — 

fll4ol9 X RI4 40D per 
annum. (61 m Rl.il approxt. 
A servlca bonus of nearly one 
month's salary is payable 
annually. 

further Information may be 
tallied from Mias _Ji 
a yd. 8A Unlvaraltla* C>r 
-..tenestar llouia. 37B _ 

Holborn; London, WCIV 7 

to wham. applications. 

full, details, including age, 
nua | If lea (fans und uatrtaius. 

end iha namex and ■(-*' 

of twg rafarcea. Should be sub 
.nil lieu by the 18th January 

i <,uo, lno ra,er8nif ■ u’ |Y 




















kdministration continued 



Universities 
Statistical Record 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 


v aunty ufoii For an ^trijnmUMUva 
Hear In Iha data capture Hcilan of the 
ilvanliiis Statistical RiMrdtUSR). 

The main funetinni of dm olflcw will 
la to OKflnata thn hwut and flow ol 
U ham lhcfc mnc«i WiouQh the USR 
to upturn pipcBMei and m #a*isi and 
Upmiha RecaidaOHicam Inman, mol 
Icon y«il>i unhenltiM and th* collection 
data 

The iPtnwimwii be m*jein Ciade 
of the Arprwdjlratlk'e GfNciia' Scales 
tfnlwnlriw In iha salary rango KH» 
J.676. 

r or further datala and application 
nt piMte apply to Parionnaf 
'lew. UnJvanltlei Cantnl Council 
AdtnUslona. PO Box 2B. 
■Hetffism. Qloi. a LEO 1IIV- 

THESU 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
UN 1 VEHSITV OF 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT IN THE 
REGISTRAR'S OFFICE 

Application! are Invited for 
an appointment na an Adminis- 
trative Aaniatant in ilia Eitab- 
llshirronti Section. Candldntsn 
inould bo graduate* or Hid 
holders of an equivalent pro- 
fnHsloiiBl qualification and 
■liculii have had anme previous 
rape nonce In the pa rao, melon- 
tlustrlnl relations Meld, prefer- 
ably in an educational Institu- 
tion. Duties will cover day to 
day responsibility for technical 
•raff Including assistance at 
negotiating meetlnos: statist le- 
al vyorh and Selection Commit- 
tee work. A knowledge of em- 
ployment legislation will be 
assumed. 

Salary will ha at an 
appropriate point on Iha Orede 
IA scale: £5.283 - E1D.9T5 

per annum, according to aga. 
qualifications and experience, 
but It !b likely, in view or the 
ax. parlance required that the 
a u repast ul candidate will be 
•llt-l I'Olwnon 36 and 55 years. 

Fur liter part feu tarn may he 
obtained from the Deputy Reg- 
istrar tF. Pi. The University. 6 
Kensington Terrace, Nowcastle 
upon Tynu NE1 TRU. with 
whom application* i3 corileai, 
conn r her with tho names and 
addresses of lltree rofereee, 
should be lodnert not later then 
•till January 1982. Please quote 
refareure. THES. Ill I 


►lieges of Higher Education 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Overseas 



Mining Engineering 

University of Petroleum & Minerals 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 


The Department of Petroleum Engineering 
(mining engineering option) will have faculty pos- 
itions open for the academic years 1981-62 
(second semester, starting 20February, 1982) and 
1982-83 (starting 1 September 1982). 

Academic Qualifications and Experience: 

PhD degree - with teaching and practical experi- 
ence. Undergraduate mining courses Include 
rock mechanics, surface and underground 
mining methods, mine plant design, mine econo- 
mics and feasibility studies, mineral processing 
and extractive metallurgy, and mine surveying. 
Language of instruction Is English. 

Minimum regular contract for two years, renew- 
able. Competitive salaries and allowances. Air 
conditioned and furnished housing provided. Free 


air transportation to and from Dhahran each year. 
Attractive educational assistance grants for 
school-age dependant children. All earned 
income without Saudi taxes. Ten months duty 
each year with two months vacation with salary 
There Is also possibility of selection for University's 
ongoing summer programme with good additional 
compensation. 

Apply with complete rdsuma on academic, pro- 
fessional and personal data, list of references 
publications and research details, and with copies 
of degrees and/or transcripts, including home and 
office addresses and telephone numbers to: 

Dean of Faculty & Personnel Affairs, University 
of Petroleum & Minerals, P.O. Box 144, Dhahran 
International Airport, Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. 



WEST 

GLAMORGAN 

County Council 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

WEST GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons 
for the following posts, to commence in January, 19S2 
or as soon as possible thereafter: 

i) Lecturer I. In Scientific 
and Technical Illustration. 

Teaching will Include DATEC courses and candidates 

' nd ‘ Ppr0prl,, ° 

ii) Lecturer I. In General 
Illustration. 

drB ^ ng l " 8 varI P t Y of media and the 
ref" °H E T Ja n veil? W n 0 10 i|luatratlon applications Ipoet 

fhn^iJKi 8 appiycatlofi forma are available from 
’ W«it Glamorgan. In&tltute of Waiter 
T ownh ! 1 Rp. 6d ' Swanaea, SA2;0UT, on re- 
celpi of a stamped addressed envelope. 

pie dosing date for Receipt of completed application 
forms Is Thursday, 24th December, 1981. . H 



i», *,*V| - .. .. j • 1 


REMINDER 

' OoPYfqr - -'V." 
ADVERTISMeNTSiNTHE 
thes should arrive 
not later Than i 6a.m. 
Monday Preceding 
„ THEbATEOF 
PUBLICATION 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON 

1URLINGT0N HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W1V0HS 
Telephones: 01-734 0193 01-437 S954 . 

Tessa and Mortimer Wheeler 
Memorial Fund 

**i*hfchBd in ntemoiy-Of thatate Sir Mortimer 

SM X% T tiii^ ,n £^ r - 

lirquwfofc, end the llist iwa'rdrwin be 


FACULTY POSITIONS 

Spring & Fall 1982 

Computer and Information 
Science 

Electrical Engineering 
Technology 
Industrial Engineering 
Technology 

Manufacturing Engineering 
Technology 

Mechanical Engineering 
Technology 


Engineer and Computer Sci- 
entists to teach courses arid 
lo develop curriculum In up- 
per-drvlston engineering tech- 
nology and computer science 
programs. Salary: mid- 

twenllas, Quallficatlona: Ph.D. 
or Master's with appropriate 
Industrial/academic experi- 
ence. 

A representative will be In 
London on January 7-9, 1982 
for Interviews. 

To receive full consideration, 
please send resume and let- 
ter of application by Decem- 
ber 31. 1961 to: 

D |r ectorof Pereonnel/A.A. 
8UNY Collage of 
Technology, Box 8116 
811 Court Street 
Utica, NY 13502 

^ An Equal 
Opportun Ity/Afflrm stive 
, Action Employer .. - ■ 



The Beilstein Institute of Literature 
for Organic Chemistry 

Bilingual 

(German/English) 
Organic Chemist 

Applications are Invited for a permanent staff-position in 
literature research, from 1.4.82, in Frankfurt, West 
Germany. 

The successful applicant will have an encyclopaedic 
knowledge of organic chemistry, will be fluent in 
German and will have English as first language. 
Applications (English or German, c.v. + relevant 
detaris) to: 

Beilsteln-lnstitut 

fUr Llteratur dBr Organlschen Chemle 

C/o Prof. Dr. R. Luckenbach 

VarrentrappstraBe 40 - 42 

D-6000 Frankfurt/Main 90 

West Germany . n 


Miscellaneous 


RICE UNIVERSITY 

Professor in 
Department of 
Religious Studies 

Applications are Invited for 
above-mentioned position 
available July 1, 1982, In 
Reformation/history and 
theology. Teaching experi- 
ence and publications re- 
quired. Salary commensu- 
rate with experience. 

Interested persons should 
send complete dossier to 

Chairman,. 
Department of 
Religious Studies, 
Rice University, 
Houston, Texas 77006. 


air 

SSsm 
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Applications are invited for the permanent 
post of Professor and Head of the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering. The 
Department, with 24 teaching and 70 
supporting staff,. Is responsible for the CNAA 
9Sc courses in Military Vehicle-Technology, 
Guided Weapons, and Gun System Design. * 
There are branches In Applied 

: * Bp|Jed Mechfl nlcs and 

. MaphAnlf^l Dbaign, each headed by an 
; Anbclqta Professor. . 1 

: J!S5 D S°T sfiral flares. PPSt-graduata, 
8RflC e ? P ur8eB °n.a wlda . 
\«riaty of wbJecte,,VVhiete primary function "■ 
|s the BqlentlliCeduMtlbn of army officers, . : ' 
SSUXK. P^^nciudasclvilians, and’ 

i ^[denpalaj^^hmanrociupying a laroa ' 
^£*1 a«W^CBfaff of ovara- ' ' 


hundred. There are extensive laboratories 
and workshops; end research Is encouraged, 

1 and supported by a variety of outside 
sponsors. The role of the College to being 
reviewed. The successful applicant will be 
required to take part In Implementing any 
changes that are decided by the Army Board. 

. Applicants should be Mechanical Engineer of 
distinction and adhfevemenl, preferably with 
experience of teaching at university level. 
Starting salary (according to qualifications 
and experience) within the range 
£17,68S-£20,896. 

For further details and an application form 
(to be returned by 8 January 19B2J write 
to Civil Service Commission, Alenoan 
. Link, Basingstoke, Hants, RG21 1 JB. or '• 

: telephone Basingstoke (0256] 68551 
• (answering service operates outside 
; ,offlcd hours). Plbasa quote rsf : S/5673/2. : 
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Miscellaneous continued 


THE TIMES 


Marketing 

Trainer 


We are looking for a Senior Management 
Instructor in Marketing. The job will be to 
develop the teaching of this subject to 
Management at various levels in the 
organisation. 

This is a new poat and will reflect the 
changing scope of Marketing In W. H. Smith In 
recent years. These changes are from 
conventional Retail and Wholesale markets to 
book distribution, do-it-yourself and direct ' 
Bales. 

The successful candidate will hold graduate 
or poBt-graduate qualifications with a proven 
track record In Marketing and Management. 
Preferred sge range Is late 20's to early 40‘s. 

The appointment will initially be offered on a 
three year contract basis. Salary circa £10 BOO 
Location: W. H. Smith Staff Collage, near 
Abingdon, Oxon. 

For application form please write to; 

Mrs. C. Newman, W. H. Smith & Son Ltd. 
Milton Hill House, Milton Hill, Abingdon 
Oxon 0X13 6AF. 

THES26 

(jlWHSMITH 


Research Posts 


Higher Education 


SUPPLEMENT 


Special Book Numbers for 1982 


February 5 
12 
19 
26 

March 5 


April 



May 


June 


September 17 
24 

October 1 


d, rflIBBfeh OXDB 


November 5 
12 
19 
26 


English (I) 

Academic book sale 
Education (I) 

Biological Sciences (I) 

Economics (I) 

European Studies 
Sociology (I) 

Maths & Physics (I) 

London Book Fair (6-8 April) 
History (I) 

Psychology (I) 

Engineering 

Philosophy 

Chemistry 

Law 

American Studies 

Geography 
Social Administration 

Education (II) 

Economics (II) 


Biological Sciences (II) 
University Presses 
English (II) 

Sociology (II) 

Maths & Physics (II) 


History (II) 
Psychology (II) 
Politics 

Computer Science 


Special Features for 1982 


VSft n 

1 “ in 

\ f i; 3-5 


/ Bolurdoy 9 February .1988 . .. 
10.00 am ta 4.30 pm 

Unlvaraity at London Union 
MBlat Straat 
London. WC1 

Foe £6,00. (Includaa refroxh- 
montl and buffat lunch with 


A praaemlnar In praparation 
Tor the national laminar on tna 
Teaching Function In Ilia con- 
text of the National Enquiry 
Into the Futura of Htohar 
Education.' 


Mural atiidiea, Bfi Ruanll 
Square,’ London WC1. Trele- 
phonal qi -636 8000 e*t B 67 . 


April 2 

June 25 
September 10 
October 8 


Management Education (Association of 
Teachers of Management April 5-8 
Computers in Higher Education 
Higher Education in the Common Market 
Academic Journals 
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Tuesday 


Arrive at office without the sweat of 
getting two children up, breakfasted 
and off to sebool - half-term at last. 
Secretary on holiday, sweat instead 
with the administration of the com- 
ing weekend conference: “The Frin- 
ges of Science," an event intended to 
explore some problematic issues 
which seem to challenge fundamental 
scientific assumptions. Reminded 
how time consuming it is to move 
bits of paper from one envelope to 
another. Encouraged by the morning’s 
crop of cheques - past the break- 
even* point - the countdown to the 
conference is on. Skim notes for the 
afternoon’s teaching and have a sti- 
mulating session with postgraduates 
for nearly three hours. 5.30pm, feel- 
ing limp, but take books and hand- 
outs into the first session of this 
term’s voluntary study skills course 
for students. Chat to colleague run- 
ning the session, my turn another 
week. Three students shyly turn up - 
anxious moments - was the effort 
worthwhile, the planning, (he 500 
brochures, the memos, the remin- 
ders? Relieved to learn at end of 
session (7.00pm) that 12 students 
eventually arrived. 

Wednesday 

A thoroughly good day. Two 
observations of new staff teaching 
occupy all morning. Each new mem- 
ber or the teaching staff with limited 
teaching experience is required to 
attend an 80-hour in-service course 


views to my philosopher colleague 
and conference co-organizer. Yes, he 
would be willing to give an interview 
to Radio Hallam and Radio Shef- 
field. Yes, he does happen to have a 
daughter who bends spoons, but 
thars not really the point. ... To no 
avail. Next Radio Belfast (what on 
earth do they want?). Will we do a 
radio link-up discussion? - Bounce 
that one too onto my co-organizer. 
Yorkshire TV want to interview our 
speaker on research into metal bend- 
ing. “Sorry he’s too tied up videore- 
cording a Sheffield psychic phe- 
nomenon and will probably miss 
Look North. Conference numbers 
drift up - deride at last to move to a 
larger room. Groan in contemplation 
at the need to inform speakers, 
chairmen, technicians and porters. 
Colleague agrees to prepare new 
notices. 


Saturday 


Conference Day. 8.30am. Arrive 
with 10-year-old daughter as unpaid 
bill-poster and conference registra- 
tion officer. She handles rush of 
early arrivals with calm competence: 
“Go away Daddy, you're getting me 
confused . ' Help arrives with col- 
league's 1 1-year-old daughter. 
Almost predictably, video equipment 
for one speaker is incompatible with 
our gear. S.O.S. to senior technician 
having a quiet lunch with family 10 
miles away. Takes three different 


keys to get into the equipment store 
- 1 haven't got one - obviously not 
trustworthy. Reflect ruefully that as 


on teaching methods, nnd observa- 
tion of teaching performance is part of 
the course. All goes well and the 


appraisal chats are as interesting as 
ever. Convinced the exercise is 
worthwhile and that reassurance to 
new lecturers js probably mcne valu- 
able than the gentle mention of 
minor problems. After bar lunch 
comes an examination board meeting 
with . the external examiner for a 
postgraduate diploma course. One of 
the major satisfactions In teaching is 
to see a final set of assessment 
grades and to reflect that you have, 
contributed at least a little. Gratified' 
that two distinctions are awarded, re- 
lieved that action on problem cases 
.Is quickly agreed. Dash back toi 
office on another polytechnic site, 
slipping into different role as exter- 
nal examiner to polish up report on 
a universi ty MSc thesis. 

Thursday 

.Early start for a faculty board meet- 
ing. Spent half an hour discussing 
student representation though recall 
wily _ five ; student appearances at 
meetings in the last five years. Pace 
quickens as lunch-time hunger pains, 
intensify. Suffer the usual headache 
after 3v$-hour meeting. Photocopy, 
papers for course planning meeting 
to consider further response to a 
CNAA visit Teport, which in turn took 
account of our earlier response to 
preliminary CNAA comments on our 
70-page course document. The end 


e PhD research student in science at 
university I was entrusted with a key 
which allowed access to about £lm 
of apparatus. Conference papers and 
discussion go well. Media satisfied at 
last - interviews all round. But ques- 
tions for me still unanswered - now 
does a; five year old child contori a 
metal bar by touch - a feat to exceed 
the strength of Geoff Capes. 
Amazed that simple nonconforming 
facts fail to inspire investigation from 
the best brains available. 


Sunday 


Time at last to reflect on hernia 
repair tomorrow. Give church choir 
a miss and gather , up bits and pieces 
for brief hospital stay. Ring up hos- 

R ltal to see what is needed - last 
ernia repair (the other side) 12 
years ago. “Sorry no leaflets love. 


file. Smooth running meeting « dit 
chairman I [didn't alter all need to 
use, strategies 3a ant) 4b in cases, of - 
.niijor dlsagreenitmt. Spend' test' df •; 
afternoon booking . hotels for confer* 
ease particfdaiUs and, checking 
speakers' audio-visual requirements. 


1 The day the media took- over, it 
. started, with an article in the Dally 
Telegraph. h nd in the Sheffield Morn* 


ins Telegraph abbot the conference! i 
The words paranormal and metal 


Fringes of Science” embraced much 
more than extrasensory perception 
and psychokinesis bin the media 
hooked on these and would have no 
other. Managed to deflect all inter- 


just bring what you need for your 
holidays was the chirpy reply. Duti- 
fully took two completed forms to 
hospital admissions. Girl repeated 
the questions orally, copied the 
answers on to another form and 
promptly tore mine up. At last found a 
place where there is more paperwork 
than the poly. 

Monday 

Operation day. The porter swings 
.into action early - obviously number 
one on his form. So early, bad to 
wait an hour in delightful « 

■ter pre-operation jab. A 
the surgeon .had not . read his form 
fehtfeT tire-del* 

' abpuj:;lWol*rg6 ; 

— wouldn't Want the- old wound re-, 
opened. Came round surprisingly 
quickly - eventually feel as though! 
; Mve fielded 'a' Dennis .Lillee deliv- 
ery. “Straighten up love* orders- the 
nurse as we' go ; oii the regulation 
therapeutic hobble r doy/n the corridor i 
r has she eVer had- a $*f cut? . Bed- 
time, p relief at last with the slee 

■ ‘jwqmg Injection. Drift off Info the 
.drugged dreaths of tbe'unconsdbus 

Yesy J ; will , get .tboeb 'pa pen written 
next ; week In all that Wonderful! free 
time. ;- . once J have 

■ done -: the sic ' 

•' thO BF 11; CW V .- ! Promises, prom 
ises.' • i • ■ 

Stuart TricHey 

The author fs principal lecturer in 
education, services at Sheffield City 
Polytechnic, \ , "‘j. . 


Every discussion I have had recently 
about education has ended up as a 
discussion about work and the nature 
of work. I have taken part in confer- 
ences on the decline of the work 
ethic, listened to lectures about the 
meaning of work and even met peo- 
ple who have had experience of 
work. I have also been reading about 
work. 

Academics may, as the disting- 
uished writer of this column said a 
few weeks ago, have no time nowa- 
days to read books because they are 
busy at meetings but I do manage to 
read a few from time to time 
(perhaps I don’t go to enough meet- 
ings) and I have been enjoying four 
in particular: P. D. Anthony’s Ideol- 
ogy of Work ; Clive Jenkins and Bar- 
rie Sherman's Collapse of Work (to 
which collapse I suppose they may 
have contributed significantly!; the 
Pope’s encyclical on work Laborem 
Exercens (glad to see that this Pope 
is not in conflict with Clive Jenkins); 
and Marlin Wiener’s English Culture 
and the Decline of the Industrial Spir- 
it. That last study is not only a lively 
piece of writing; it is also a fascinat- 
ing account of attitudes to work be- 
tween 1850 and 1980. 

With a wealth of literary reference 
Wiener gets closer than anyone else 
I have read to an understanding of 
the English contempt for industry. 
He traces the gentrification of the 
middle classes, the emergence of the 
professions separating able men from 
the world of industry and brilliantly 
identifies the role of the public 
schools in separating the rising gen- 
eration from technology and busi- 
ness. The turning point seems to be 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, whose 
greatest achievement in this country 
was ironically to mark the end of a 
belief in the machine. 

England became not only anti- 
industry, but anti-town and anti-city. 
England was after all a garden. The 
architecture of the later nineteenth 
century precisely reflected the atti- 
tude: we were in favour of William 
Morris, preservation, the vernacular, 
the Queen Anne style and the vil- 
lage. And with the help of powerful 
writers like the Hammonds we were 
against the great industrial city. 

Wiener points in the post-war 
years to the assumption of the polar- 
ity of efficiency and human values 
and finds it not confined to any one 
political party. He also makes an 
important distinction between the 
activities of finance nnd commerce 
and those of manufacture and tech- 
nology - the former identified with 
the south, especially London, and 
the latter with the north. In this 
country the bankers turned away 
from industry and have consistently 
shrunk from it, in contrast to their 
continental opposite numbers. 

The universities encouraged an 
advance not into, but out of! Indus- 
try. .So wc have the present predica- 

A local brew 
is bad news 
for polys 


When work 
loses its old 
appeal 



Patrick Nuttgens 

ment - low status for engineers, 
gentlemanly status in the higher 
echelons of management and fi- 
nance, and production as the Cin- 
derella of industry. The only status 
that industry really enjoys is the sta- 
tus quo. 

But back to the nature of work 
and some comments provoked by 
Jenkins and Sherman. However 
attractive to the theorist is the sig- 
nificance of work to the dignity and 
identity of the individual - indeed 
the only way most poeple can iden- 
tify themselves - the odd thing is 
that people who don’t have to work 
show little sign of wanting desperate- 
ly to do so. Ruskin and Oscar Wilde 
may. have made a gesture by putting 
in some work on the roads but 

f 'enerally the theme of pleasure in 
abour belongs to artists rather than 
factory workers. (I was brought up 
on the pleasure in labour theme and 
still believe in it, but being a crafts- 
man is one of the pleasanter ways of 
making a living). It was a Protestant 
Ethic that enabled people who don’t 
do manual work to discover how 
good it was for other people and 
good for the economy at the same 
time. That is at an end. And a good 
thing too. 

Principles catch up with events 
sooner or later and events have de- 
monstrated that if the concept of 
work does not change we shall soon 
have to live with a Protestant ethic 
of unemployment, which is a contra- 
diction in terms. The effect of the 
third Industrial Revolution, the elec- 
tronic revolution, suggests that, even 
leaving aside the problems of the 
16-19 year olds who do not go on to 

any other department, including De- 
fence. The biggest loser has been the 
Department of Industry. So let us 
give credit where it Is due - Sir 
Keith Joseph is a doughty figher for 
his corner. 

What we do not yet know is where 
the extra money will go. Mr Mark 



hot ‘that ■'any- 
Compflring the 




Th* 

2 per cantr The DES haft gained -4 5 

Per Cent: 'It h 


schools, in which he was following a 
long-standing DES prejudice. There 
is a chance, however, that Sir Keith 
will see things differently. 

In the first place, it will prove 
impossible for some universities to 
protect their academically strong and 
forward-looking departments unless 
there is more help. Third year 
targets are often so great that cuts in 
the first and second years will be of 
a_8fcate that all departments, will be 
affected and so much extra redun- 
dancy pay will be Involved that the 
Treasury will not make its expected 
savings in those years." 

~ degree to which the former 
CATs are being cut makes it impera- 
tive, from the point of view of indus- 
fiy, to safeguard public sector provi- 
sfon. A statement on funds for AFE 
will have to be made before the end 
of the ydar and there is a good 
charice that it will be better than the 

. ars . the local education 
authorities. 

The bad news is the proposal to 
tet yp a committee and a board for 
local authority higher education. 
One. can sympathize; with William 


any kind of further or hjZT> 
non, there wil! be mS^ 
ployment, especially 
abour and probably fonLJSS 
have been engaged in 

ssr ,hai “ -Vi 

redefinition of work if we are & 
a positive view of the 
living community. There i.™ & 
lage of studies. At QmhX 
Sussex universities alone TSS 
information and comment 
put together. The mated? ft 
radjcal new look is available ?LI 
,S f l,tUe l 18 ", of m y answers or « 
of any fundamental discussion S 
politicians or the unions, sow5 
which will no doubt die a the a* 
on which they are based no |Z 
operate. But the urgency is W .S 
await, I suppose, a major sWtw 
and a coherent policy. 

To put it another way, the 
of the theory is available and tg 
can be no doubt of the reafityrfk 
problem. The Pope's encycllca] sm 
it out appropriately on a wider nk 
than just ours in this ccwitiy fa 
talking of the new development* fa 
technological, economic and mStfol 
conditions which will influence u] 
the world of work and profafa) 
he lists “many factors of a mtn. 
nature: the widespread inlrodocdoo 
of automation into many spheres of 
production; the increase In ihecmt 
of energy and raw materials; tie 
growing realization that the finite 
of nature is limited and that its 
being intolerably polluted; and die 
emergence on the political scene 
peoples who, after centuries of 
jection, are demanding their rijM 
place among the nations and in few- 
national decision-making". 

There is a salutary comment fa 
readers of this paper when be mitt] 
of social groups who may, in dung- 
ing social systems and conditkns of 
living, find themselves in a “prdtfr 
rian^ situation, and points out ibu 
“this can be true of certain atax- 
ies or groups of the working till- 
ligentsia', especially when ewr-nkf 
access to education and an (wf- 
increasing number of people will £ 
grees or diplomas is accompawdkj 
a drop in demand for their Inborn ■ 

That has a now familiar and © 
nous ring. The challenge to 
with it intellectually is surely to a a 
the world of higher education. Aa 
am sure it demands a rettefira&Mcl 
the meaning of work - a much 
nnd more comprehensive view m 
we have usually taken. As 
Mumford wrote in 
Civilisation in 1934: “Not work, 
production for its own sake of w 
the sake of ulterior profit, but jkj 
duction for the sake of life and «« 
as the normal expression « > 
plined life, are ihe marks of a ran® 
al economic s ociety." — 

arrangements arc not unaltrtdfrjj 
principle. But if they W 
as suggested, they wIU be an a 

It smfleks of n cosy fijj 
ment between the chief 
negotiating for the ^ ! U J £ 
and DES officials. I fad ^ 
'.TtUoiiai.ahto fhni what Will 


"m i ‘ — 1 1 ‘"CTTi * ) i 1 1 . 


unbelievable that what wju 
tlally the most influe ubalj^ 

xststsssss?. 

government. , . ta/d a 

The composition 
equally wrong-headed. In J^iii 
alt the Government tos«^ w 
the need to relate education^ 
industry, how can it 
sence of only a onff® f ^ flj£ 
o mp.nitaer or 


what if the man is frow. coS rtcs 
Whole range of 

will be unrepresented. Y . 

principle in combining,. _ ^j^iy 
tional representational govern- 

of officials (six frog , Ioca 
riient six from DfiaE I aU tlion5 
Haying caved 
pressure to drop ,ts w 
his the DES has ^ 

Maher 8 


One, can sympathize; with William At least one tier shouiu ^ ^ 

Waldegrave,. Faced .with a revolt by an appointed 




an appointed body, io<^ff 

bershlp chosen 

and academic (W* 

ability. The DES W 


no :,W 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Social Science Research Council bias 


Union view 


«jr - 1 should like to draw attention 
lo one crucial respect in which the 
conclusions of the Social Science Re- 
search .Council document - “A 
change la structure for changing cir- 
cumstance" - are incompatible with 
its stated intentions. 

This has to do with the distinction, 
which the document makes quite ex- 
plicitly, between “fundamental" and 
Cniied’’ research. In paragraph 9, 
two "types of work" are disting- 
uished, one stemming from the intel- 
lectual challenges of particular disci- 
plines, the other muUi-disciplinary 
and oriented to problems of public 
concern. In paragraph ll(i) the 
council undertakes to promote re- 
search both on “current issues of 
public importance’’ and on» “fen- 
dunental questions about the work- 
ing of society”. The same distinction 

S ears in paragraph 39, between 
i-disciplinary and problem- 
oriented work" and “innovative re- 
search at the boundaries of existing 
knowledge". It is quite properly 
observea that .although the latter 
type of work lies often within the 
bounds of a single discipline and 
lacks immediate application, it is 
nevertheless quite essential for de- 
veloping the '‘capacity of the social 

Sixth form colleges 
Sir, - Your leader “College or sixth 
form?” ( THES , November 20) is less 
than fair to the many open access 
sixth form colleges that nave oper- 
ated through most of the last decade, 
increasingly catering for the less able 
16-plus student. 

It is true that they operate at pre- 
sent under secondary regulations and 
arc prevented from offering a full 
range of vocational courses. But 
there is increasin g c ollaboration be- 
tween them and FE colleges to pro- 
vide a tertiary system which does full 
justice to the non-A level student. 
Very few have become post- 16 gram- 
mar schools (a fact you could easily 
have ascertained) and it is quite in- 
direct to suggest that they are a 
wirier .between secondary and high- 
er education. Indeed,. they are send- 
H large members of students to the 
™Il range of HE institutions for 
worses at several levels. 

Ike existing tertiary colleges cer- 
tunly have impressive buildings and 

Poly, memorandum 

Sir. - In his interesting article on 
polytechnic directors (THES, Octo- 
kt 30) David Jobbing* quotation 
an internal memorandum of 
jatne could be interpreted as illus- 
trehng that authoritative manage- 
ment was the prevailing principle 
«d practice at Huddersfield Poly- 
Wjuc. I would like to refute' 
tws and to state my view that it is 
«s«Hal for faculty and academic 
v ards to take responsibility for deci- • 
51005 on academic business, and that 
PWMures should not be circum- 
reoied or undue authority exerised 
oy senior staff, from departmental 
hwos to the director by virtue of 
•heir rank. 

Nor was the particular memoran- 
a response to criticisms express- 
eamore than a year earlier. It was a 
SJnmcn ip the problem of re- 
WQCujng academic staff duties and 
*!» resources and being enti- 
. 'p personal view on academic 
E5 d u res , ~ for discussion only" it 
wind hardly be seen as an autnori- 

Art postgraduates 

P.L"^X° ur correspondent David 
(THES December 4) is totally 
. «22E®'i w Ws >iew that postgraduate 

Sy-.nrart and design consists of 

aSL •'te, “?? e . brfo1 ?"' 


sciences to respond to the issues of 
the day". 

However, in the very same para- 
graph (39) the document proceeds to 
deny the validity and relevance of 
this distinction. “Insofar as there 
cannot be a clear distinction between 
fundamental and applied research, it 
is not feasible to safeguard this [fun- 
damental] work by requiring commit- 
tees to set aside a proportion of their 
budgets for purely theoretical work". 
This conclusion is in glaring contra- 
diction with the initial premises of 
the document in two respects. First, 
having made a distinction between 
fundamental and applied work, and 
asserted the responsibility of the 
SSRC to fund both, it is concluded 
that no special provision can be 
made for fundamental work on the 
grounds that in cannot clearly be 
distinguished from applied work. 
Secondly, fundamental research is 
characterized as “purely theoretical”, 
despite the observation that it may 
be of great relevance, albeit indirect- 
ly, to the practical issues of the day. 
In fact, if the SSRC is to realize its 
objectives as set out in paragraph 11 
(i), and if the distinction between 
‘'fundamental" and “applied” work - 
as set out in the document - is valid, 
then the logical conclusion would be 


equipment; but have we the re- 
sources nationally to establish a sys- 
tem of such colleges? Surely we shall 
need to adapt existing plant in order 
to ensure adequate provision for the 
age group, ana there is every reason 
to think that sixth form college/FE 
college collaboration would do this. 

One final point: what evidence 
have you for saying that “a newly 
formed sixth form college" could not 
“easily match" the high quality staff 
found in tertiary colleges? In the 
experience of The Association of 


Principals of sixth form colleges they 
are able to attract teachers of the 
highest calibre in terms of qualifica- 
tions and commitment: and, impor- 
tantly, teachers whose interest in- 
cludes sixth formers of very modest 
attainment. 

Youra faithfully, 

J. L. GLAZIER, 

South East Essex 
Sixth Form College, 

Runnymede Chase, Beofleet. 

tative document. Nevertheless al- 
though three years have passed I 
believe it still to be valid -as a broad 
perspective, and would be grateful if 
you could publish the final paragraph 
in full. It reads: 

“If the polytechnic is considered to 
be a business then it is in the busi- 
ness of selling. The product is 
academic staff knowledge and exper- 
tise, and the customers are the stu- 
dents. In this analogue all resources 
and decisions clearly should be 
directed towards protecting and im- 
proving tbe quality of the product, 
and to ensuring that the customers 
receive the products they have 
chosen to purchase.” 


that commiuees should set aside a 
proportion of iheir budgets for the 
support of fundamental research. ! 

The conclusion of paragraph 39 is i 
not only inconsistent with the pre- 
mises of the document, it also re- 
veals a systematic bias towards the 
promotion of applied work. The 
validity of applied reserch is 
assumed, whereas fundamental re- 
search has to be especially justified. 

In the proposed new committees, 
dominated as they would be by rep- 
resentatives of disciplines concerned 
primarily with applied or policy- 
oriented studies, even the most per- 
suasive justifications could not be 
expected to carry a great deal of 
weight. Yet if fundamental research 
were neglected, as it might be given 
inadequate budgetary safeguards, the 
“capacity of the social sciences to 
respond to the issues of the day" 
might be considerably impaired. 
Would it not be more in keeping 
with the stated objectives of the 
SSRC to make special provisions to 
ensure the support of fundamental 
research within the new structure? 

Yours faithfully, 

TIM INGOLD, 

Department of Social Anthropology, 
University of Manchester. 

Archaeology cut 

Sir, - We have become accustomed 
to cuts in education, but 1 was asto- 
nished and dismayed to see that cuts 
of Thatcherite proportions have now 
reached the editorial policy of The 
THES. On November 27 you pub- 
lished an article of mine on archaeol- 
ogy journals. This was written ut the 
invitation of the editor and to a 
length specified by him. The version 
published in The THES has been cut 
by nearly two-thirds of its original 
length. Inis “editing” was done with- 
out consultation. I would like to take 
this opportunity to point out to read- 
ers ana colleagues tnat 1 consider the 
published version to be a pale reflec- 
tion, at best, of my original. My 
arguments have lost their force and 
the distinctive and vigorous character 
of archaeology as a discipline is not 
conveyed to tne reader. I might add 
that this opinion is shared by col- 
leagues in my own department who 
have read both versions of the 
article. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. W. CHAPMAN, 

Department of Archaeotagy, 
University of Reading. 


University 

superiority 


The real war 
is yet to 
be waged 


Sir, - I do not understand your lead- J m ' VF 

cr “Winning the cuts war,” (THES. 

November 27). You siiy that univer- 0 V WtfISJvO 

sitics are defensible provided they ® 

arc not superior, precious, special The public sector has been watch ins 

and exclusive. Do you mean they with sympathy as the unions involved 


should be inferior, devalued, posses- 
sed of no particular objectives, and 


in the university sector hnvc been 
fighting their campaign both 


willing to take anybody regardless of nationally, nnd on a university by 
talent or achievement? university basis, against the cutbacks 

To be precious is to be valued. Do imposed by the Government and the 


talent or achievement? 

To be precious is to be valued. Do 
we or do we not regard the disci- 
plined deployment of intelligence 
and insight as most precious, indeed 
beyond price? Universities have a 


University Grants Committee. Apart 
from a natural concern for fellow 
educationalists in adverse circumst- 
ances, the feeling has been height- 


very special purpose and character, j cned by the knowledge that the pub- _ 

which is to foster those activities I lie sccIot Is next in the firing line. 


whereby the mind impinges creative- 
ly on the natural and social worlds, 
and on the exerdse of human imag- 
ine and imagining. Such activities are 
subject to ' discrimination, which 


Nutfhe's Campaign for Higher 
Education is partly to alert all the 
public sector interests as to the prob- 
lems which lie ahead. 

We do not yet know exactly when 


means that wc try to discern whether the Government will announce the 
they are shoddy or craftsmanlike. Rate Support Grant and the size of 
rich or impoverished, powerful oi the Advanced Further Education 
weak, logical or illogical. What i> Pool. Current suggestions are that 
powerful, logical etc is judged super this information may not be avniliible 
tor to what is not. Judgment may to local authorities until niid-Jnnuary 
vary to some degree, hut no one which means that institutions are nii- 
douhts that wc are engaged in the likely to know Ihe size of the cut- 
exercise of judgment. Moreover, a buck that will be imposed upon them 
kind of flexible canon emerges as ti before the end of January at the 
what the most prcc/oiu resources ol earliest. Their fiimncinl year, like 
the Intellect are; Mozart not Salieri, that of the local uulharites', begins 
You say wc should aim for popu- from the April 1. This therefore 
larity not exclusivity. It is hardly the means that within the space of two 
universities who aim at excluding the months institutions will have to final- 
qualified, or at accepting those with ize their hudgetory process anil indi- 
more money and less talent. We cate how they intend to cope with 
would be delighted if sub-atomic the cuts which wc all know are going 
physics and John Dunne became to be announced, 
wildly popular and most of us thor- While there is every sympathy 
oughly approve of haute vulgarise - with ihe universities, it is not surpris- 
tion. Or uo you mean that judgments ing that some public sector institu- 
te arts, sciences and letters arc up tions look with envy at the lime scale 


would be delighted if sub atomic 
physics and John Dunne became 
wildly popular and most of us thor- 
oughly approve of haute vulgarisa- 
tion. Or do you mean (hat judgments 


for popular vote? Do you even 
perhaps advise us to proliferate 
chairs in Fashion and Office Man- 
agement? 

To discriminate is to exclude, un- 
less all can come, which seems un- 
likely just now. No doubt there are 
untapped sources of genius and in- 
telligence, but It is not our fault if a 
comprehensive system has so far noi 
searched them out . Maybe some 
Suzuki of the future will produce 
biochemists as well as violinists ga- 
lore. But in any case we shall still try 
to seek out the best. Of course we 
make mistakes, but that can only be 


which the universities have for meet- 
ing their target cutback. They are 
rightly concerned about the cutback 


shown by the exercise of judgment. 

We judge as we expect to be Judged ^Ve' public sector then this is 
in the of achieve period of the p h 0 ney war. One c 

ment and in tryuis ! to i be as superior see the Spending disaster loomi 
as possible ie not inferior. What else. ^ M et individual institutions i 


■ 'taitiniT ' -°y a College of Art in 
tWs aSserflon must be 

. JJb&T my direct experience the, 

: Postgraduate painters and 
oemonstrates that they: are 
.-w^^Mtoreht approach to their- 
fi th i at o£ theit first degree, 

' SS- antl ? Un 5 * e carefully con- 
f^w P ans P* t - e ®*cti®g their 

• og sentiaI that to 

erijcjal change of gear in 
i ' ***®t the postgraduate's 

b * 5 sepa- 


It is difficult to see how that could 
have reinforced anxieties rather than 
dissipating them, as . Mr Jobbins 
appears to indicate, and 1 must say 
mat it is news to me if such were the 
case. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. PATTERSON, 

Huddersfield Polytechnic. 

rate group of colleagues and also 
that it is not just ad extra year or so 
spent free wheeling. The “practical/ 
intellectual" demands of postgradu- 
ate work are maintained through a 
concentration of such work in cen- 
tres . specializing in this .. level, in 
which practice and ideas 
changen between staff and students 

suggest that the RCA fecks 
intellectual preeminence te particular 
or that postgraduate work m other 
schools is merely ait addition 
“stint" does not recognize the highly 
perceptive work carried on at the 
moment at the RCA or this institu- 
tion by tbe staff responsible. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN BARNICOAT, 

Principal, ' 

Chelsea School of Art. • 


Teacher recruitment 

Sir, - An unwarranted assumption is 
distorting proposals now being made 
on the balance of teacher (raining. 
Persistent BEd under-recruitment, 
we are told, means that there must 
be a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of Postgraduate Certificate in 
Education places for primary training 
to meet the needs of schools in the 
later eighties. Not so: responsibility 
for the so-called "pdrsistent under- 
recruitment" rests squarely with the 
Department of Education . and Sci- 
ence for failing to respond more 
urgently to clear demographic arid 
recruitment trends and correctly in- 
form head teachers and careers 
advisers on future employment pros- 
pects. 

Positive publicity now encouraging 
voung people to embnrk upon full 
Undergraduate professional (raining 
for the teaching of young children 
could quickly restore BEd admissions 
to and if necessary beyond the pre- 
sent national target and enable us_ to 
think not of increasing the- dumber 
of postgraduate primary places but 
of abolishing altogether this Inadequ- 
ate form of training. 

Why not abolish BEd quotas at 
the same time - particularly . for 
Drimary admissions? . Institutions 
known within the profession to offer 
the kind of trainingrequired have no- 
difficulty in recruiting even now. 
Think what they cdiOd dp if he 
Secretary of State gave schools the 
kind of advice he snould have been 
giving two years agol 

NortiMtiSng College of Education. 
Scarborough. 


We judge as we expect to be j 
in tne encouragement of ac 
ment and in trying to be as su 
as possible ie not inferior. Wha 
for God’s sake? 

Yours sincerely, 

DAVID MARTIN. 
Department of Sociology, 
London School of Economics. 


Indirect action 

Sir, - Student occupation of educa- 
tional buildings are often referred to, 
for example in your issue of Decem- 
ber 4, as “direct action". Surely they 
are generally nothing of the kind. 
Direct action implies that the means 


of 15 per cent which the university 
sector as u whole will have to meet 
over the next three years. It is possi- 
ble that some institutions in the 
public sector may have to face a 
cutback of 15 per cent in a single 
year ie J982/83. ' 

For the public sector then this is a 
period of the phoney war. One can 
see the impending disaster looming 
but as yet individual institutions do 
not yet know their fate. Consequent- 
ly there are some who wish to bury 
their heads in the sand and enjoy the 
last few days of peace. The majority, 
more realistically, have been partici- 
pating in the Campaign for Higher 
Education which has sought to 


remind all those who use public sec- 
tor institutions, of the extent and 
nature of the contributions which 
polytechnics and other colleges make 
to higher education provision in this 
country. 

The public sector is the major pro- 


and the end are one. Squatting is J°e P™* senior is rne major pro- 
direct, in that homeless people move « dcr °f oppor tunjties^ for malu ^ stu- 
teto, or live in, empty houses. cl ® l0s ' P art ’¥ B J* n ° f 

Occupations against financial cuts wich education and 
are extremely indirect action fonc- vwation a I pro wsion .To^ta ck itis, 
honing, if at all, only as publicity. nn th * 000 .. h8 . nd *. t0 ® r °de further 
This is for the obvious reason that 


those running the buildings have no 
control over the cuts, which they 
may well oppose as strongly as the 
occupiers. ... 

The point is not merely pedantic - 
“direct action" has a ring of being 
both morally right and also effective. 
Occupations, however, whatever (he 
morality, arc likely lo be extremely 
ineffective against cuts: far less so 
than, for example, lobbying Mem- 
ber! of Parliament, working in con- 
stituencies, etc. Bui these art less 
glamorous. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN RADFORD, 

Faculty of Human Sciences, 

North East London Polytechnic. 


Letters for publication should arrive 
by Tuesday morning. They should be 
as short as possible and written on 


the alt too limited access which the 
underprivileged have in relation to 
higher education opportunities. It 
will also erode the opportunities for 
those substantial numbers- of people 
thrown out of work by the current 
state of the employment market and 
who wish lo pick up the pieces of 
their shattered careers and working 
lives and re-orient (help in a more 
positive direction. It will further 
undermine the rector which has for 
too long suffered under .resourcing . 
und underprovisibn. We hope that 
the Campaign for Higher Education 
will result in increased awareness 
and greater willingness to oppose the 
Government's plans for this sector. 
If that is the case then flip campaign 
will indeed represent ' o. major $u<> 
cess. ' 

Jean Bocock 


C WJ I UGJUH/ — ■ 7" ^ . 

or short as possible and written on The author is assistant, secretary for 
one side of the paper. The editor higher education of the National 
reserves the right to cut or amend Association of Teachers in Further 
them. if necessary. and Higher Education. 








